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Flexible Ferdinand, who 
earned his title because he 
could always make the best 
of thin8:s, enters the story 
I when still a young boy, 
bringing with him a breath 
I of gaiety and charm and the 
.glimpse of that prismJike 
j thing called youth — happy 
I and mirthful, foolish and wise 
, —always endearing. Later as 
! he was attaining manhood, 
j he was compelled to give up 
I his dreams of art and become 
fa surgeon, and then fame 
waited upon him. To those 
who loved the "Martha 
Books/' with their clean, 
wholesome, whimsical, cheer- 
ful charm, this book will be 
a happy godsend. 
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FLEXIBLE FERDINAND 

PAKT I 
"THE TIME OF COMPRESSION** 

CHAPTER I 

I^mDiNAND was bom when he was five yearB old. 
That is to say he came into the world at that age 
as an actively conscious^ deliberately reasoning 
human creature, and began to "shape up" for a 
future that doubtless gave him just about what was 
"coming to him." 

Impressions, sensations, emotions he had had in 
plenty before then, but they were fleeting, unrelated. 
He moved as in a mirage, apparently realising no 
more than any well-fed, well-cared-for little animal 
realises of the tremendous Cosmos of which he is an 
unsuspecting atom. 

He took his universe for granted. He would have 
been abnormal if he had doubted that every other 
small boy in creation had his full complement of 
father and mother, "big brother James-Barnes," sis- 
ter Alice (Alicita for short, two years his senior), 
Bridget Cassidy in the kitchen, Katy Mahon^ up- 
stairs, and above all, supervising, directing, deter- 
mining the course of human events from her own 
particular seventh heaven, "the nurs'ry," a stem 
"down-east" deity answering to the name of Ma- 
tilda Mueller, pronounced Mewler. 

11 
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12 FLEXIBLE FERDINAND 

The Matilda was pure Yankee and if the Mueller 
was German it was "by dint of a foreign-bom hus- 
band" around and about whom a veU of impen- 
etrable silence hung. It remained to Time and Alic- 
ita to draw the veil proving that in one instance at 
least "the evil men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones." 

In the scheme of creation, as Ferdinand knew it, 
Matilda reigned supreme. To her one looked for 
daily sustenance, articles of clothing, all the neces- 
saries of life. And when one said Matilda one really 
meant Matilda and Peter, Peter being Matilda*s in- 
separable companion, as it were, her mid-day 
shadow, a large, grey cat, around and about whom 
all sorts and manner of mystery clung. In Ferdi- 
nand's mind Matilda stood for an occidental Allah 
and Peter was her prophet. 

It came upon him as with a shock of fell catas- 
trophe when, on being taken to a place called by 
Alicita Sumchool and placed in the Infanclass, the 
teacher asking: "Who made the world?" his prompt 
and confident answer: "Matilda!" brought down the 
house. The other injans squealed in ridicule. 

The recollection dimmed, disappeared, and he ac- 
cepted God as unquestioningly as he had accepted 
Matilda, but the experience, safely tucked away in 
his subconscious mind, served with the rest of his 
accumulated impressions to prepare him for what 
was to come, his gradual awakening, his awareness 
of himself, of his environment, even, in a way, of his 
peculiar individual relation to the great fact of being. 

He discovered the social group when he found 
"folks grow in families." 

"Why do they?" 

Miss Katy Mahoney, to whom the question was 
addressed, shook her head. 

"I d'know. But that 's the way they do be. The 
like as if they was job-lots, some bigger, some smaller, 
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but all sorta prize-packages, as you might say, that 
you must take 'em as you find 'em, no mattw what 
you draw. Fathers 'n mothers 'n children. That 's 
the size of it. The children can be assorted shapes 
and nimibers, like needles, say. But the fatha^ 'n 
mothers you can't have but the one way, a couple at 
a time." 

Ferdinand, propping himself against the butler's 
pantry wall, gazed meditatively up at Miss Ma- 
honey leisurely engaged in her work of "doin' up the 
limch dishes." 

"Did you ever have a father and mother, Katy?" 

"Did I? Sure I did. I ain't no different from 
annybody else." 

"Oh." 

"Why, o' course I am't. What did you thmk?" 

"I d'know. I just thou^t . . . you seem differ- 
ent from . . . from " 

"Well, different from who?" 

"Different from my mother." 

It would have been sacrilege to say Matilda. 

It was Miss Mahoney's turn to ponder. 

"Well, come to think of it, so I am," she admitted 
liberally. "But I never woulda guessed youda no- 
ticed it . . . and you only five. It's what I call re- 
markable of you. The fact is, me and your mother U 
different. Different-sized and different-complected. 
She's so small-like you could put her in your pocket. 
And I'm a fine, big figger of a girl as ever come out 
of County Clare. She's what they call brunetty. 
I'm blondey. Which, knowing beforehand that 
you'll ask, brunetty 's dark hair, blondey 's light." 

"Am I brunetty, Katy?" 

Miss Mahoney paused to weigh the question de- 
liberately. 

"Well, le's see. You take after your mother in the 
matter of hair and skin, but your eyes bein' blue 
(if they ain't grey) with black lashes, would seem to 
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14 FLEXIBLE FERDINAND 

knock you out as straight brunetty goods, so I ain't 
dead sure what I'd call you. But if you keep the 
looks you got now, along with the same sorta chin 
that they'd tell you in the old country 's got the 
lucky cleff in it, you'll do well. 

"They do be sayin' the way the first fella got the 
chin was, once upon a time one of the blessed saints 
when he was way-farin' here below, begged a bite- 
an'-a-sup off a poor bucko by the roadside was chew- 
in' his crust. An' the poor creature took the morsel 
from his own lips to share it with the beggarman. 
Say see: 'It's little it is an' stale at that, but so 
you've fasted longer than meself, you're welcome to 
it,' he says. 

"An' the beggarman (which was the blessed saint 
unbeknownst) took the crust an' swallowed it down 
in a gulp, the poor fella watchin' 'm with hungry 
eyes. 

" 'Have you no moar?' says the blessed saint. 

" 'I have not,' says the poor fella. 'Nary a bit. 
An' that's the livin' truth. I've give you my last 
crumb,' saysee. 

" 'The Lord love you for a cheerful liar,' says the 
blessed saint, castin' a hard eye on the poor fella 
the way he shook in his shoes, only he was barefoot. 
'The livin' truth is it? When I've only to look at 
you standin' feminst me to see you have moar itself.' 

"An' the poor fella was par'lysed with fright, for 
he'd truly give'm all he had. 

" 'If it's the last word ever I speak,' saysee, 'I've 
give you my last crumb.' 

"Then the blessed saint took his finger and thumb, 
an' plucked a crumb from off the chin of the poor 
fella. An' where he'd touched the chin of 'm, the 
bone give way to make the like of a little cleff, an' 
out of the eyes of the blessed saint beamed glory, an* 
saysee to the poor fella: 
, " 'It's yourself that'll prosper ever after, for the 
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deed you done this day, for never shall you want for 
bread, or fear for your last crumb,' saysee. 'An' you 
an' the likes of you ... all them that bear the trace 
of my finger an' thumb on your chin-bone . . . shall 
be the lucky laddy-bucks, for they've that as will 
open the hearts of every one to themselves.' 

"An' with that he vanidied, an' the poor fella 
saw him no moar, exceptin' for the dent in his chin 
an' the weight of his pockets which was heavy with 
gold. An' everybody loved'm after that." 

"Coz he'd the gold?" asked Ferdinand. 

"Coz he'd the chin," answered Miss Mahoney. 
"An' by the same token, it's the very one yourself 
has got this minute, so that if you hang on to it, 
together with your second teeth comin' in white an' 
even, an' your wheedlin' smile, an' the way you have 
with you of lookin' as if your eyes had kissed the 
Blarney-stone when you cast 'em on a body, why I 
guess you'll do all ri^t, as I said befoar." 

"Is AUcita brunetty, Katy?" 

"Siu-e she is that same. No mistake about her now. 
If Alluseeta had of took your ma's hair oflf of her 
head an' her flashin' black eyes outa her skull she 
couldn't be more her livin' image. Your sister Allus- 
eeta is bnmetty by name an' brunetty by nature. 
A regular chip of the old block." 

"What's 'chip off the whole block'?" 

"Favoiuin' your parents. Alluseeta's a prancCT, if 
ever there lived one." 

"Is it good to be a prancer?" 

"We — el, that's as you look at it. What's good for 
the one mayn't be so good for the other. In this case 
I should say it's better for Alluseeta than it is for 
you." 

"Why?" 

"No matter, young sir. But this I will say. I 
wisht you had some of your sister's get-up-an'-go. 
The way you are pushed to the wall by some as shall 
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16 FLEXIBLE FERDINAND 

be nameless, not countin' others that I could men- 
tion, is something simply awful. If you don't take a 
brace and stand up for yourself I tremble for the 
consequences, I do that." 

Deeply impressed by her earnestness, puzzled, too, 
by words whose meaning he but partially grasped, 
Ferdinand drew himself away from the wall to 
which he had no recollection of having been pushed. 

"I can stand up for myself," he dropped, wonder- 
ing vaguely how the bri^t accomplishment had 
escaped attention. 

"Well, see you do it then. It'd be a shame, have 
a nice little fella like yourself ruined for lack of 
a backbone in his spine. It's the truth I'm telling 
you. No mush-mush of a sawny will ever get on in 
this life whatever he may do in the next. I don't say 
there ain't different ways o' managin'. There's some 
throws a chest an' sets a jaw at you, an' others casts 
sheep's-eyes, but none of 'm ever'll convince you 
he's the fine figga of a man you couldn't live without 
'm, less'n he proves he 's a will of his own behind his 
beguilements, an' 'd give you a good clout over your 
cocoanut as quick as he'd wink, the time you'd be 
deservin' it. That's the kind of party anny lady, 
be she high or low, 'd select to be her follower, for 
it 's a winner he is, an' no mistake." 

Ferdinand regarded Miss Mahoney with more 
than Swinbumian rapture. He not only "wondered 
At her bright hair," he responded powerfully to the 
sound, if not the sense of her prodigious flow of 
rhetoric. 

"Katy," he breathed shyly, "I think you are very 
nice. I'd like to be sparkin' you, Katy." 

Miss Mahoney was plainly taken aback. She 
stared at him speechless for a second, till something 
that looked to him like a paroxysm of emotion 
taused her to hide her face in her apron. When she 
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emerged: ''What do you know about sparkin'?" she 
aiquired, her eyes stUl moist. 

"Alicita told me. Alicita told me Sammy Bris- 
tow is." 

"Is what?'' 

"Sparkin'." 

"Sammy Bristow's sparkin' who?" 

"You. Alicita said so. Alicita said she heard 
Bridget tell Sammy Bristow the last time he was 
bringin' grocery things, that if he was sweet on you 
he could be sweet on you, but if he was goin' to be 
sparkin' you an' other parties at the same time, an' 
make you cry he could get out an' stay out, an' bad 
cess to him." 

"Oho!" said Miss Mahoney. "Did she so?" 

"Yes, die did. And I don't want Sammy Bristow 
to make you cry, Katy. If he is sparkin' you with a 
ring an' makin' you cry, I'm very sorry, Katy. I'd 
rather be sparkin' you myself with a ring an' then 
you wouldn't cry." 

"Well now, who'd 'a believed it! Me, a poor 
greenhorn out of County Clare barely ten years come 
next January itself an' ah^ady the blushin' bride of 
a young gentleman of fame an' fortune . . . mean- 
in' yourself, not Sammy Bristow. Young sir, you 
do me proud. I accept your offer with thanks. Like- 
wise your ring." 

"I'U go get it," said Ferdinand, making for the 
door. 

When he returned Bridget Cassidy was in the 
butler's pantry 'along with Katy." 

At sight of her he stood irresolute, ova'come by a 
subtly terrifying inhibition which something in him, 
equally as powerful, made him struggle to overcome. 
His own natural shyness, added to the deep reticence 
characteristic of childhood, urged him to dodge the 
issue, run away. Another impulse chivalrous, manly, 
bade him publicly stand by his private pledge. He 
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struggled. Paling, flushing, paling again, as the 
gallant inner warfare waxed and waned, he stood 
before the two women looking down at him in his 
torture absolutely blind to its real significance. At 
last, gathering himself together with a supreme ef- 
fort, he thrust an open hand toward Katy. On its 
palm lay a rubber circlet filched from an old umbrella 
in the hall. 

"Here's the ring, Katy," he gasped, his breath 
catching painfully in his throat. "Now we're be- 
gaged, ain't we?" 

With a shriek-of resounding lau^ter Bridget Cas- 
sidy fled down the pantry stairs. 

Ferdinand was five. But the birth-pang that 
ushered him into the world of struggle, mastery, 
ridicule, acclaim, was as actual in its intensity as 
anything he was ever to feel in days to come. 

"Never you mind her," crooned Katy in his ear. 
"She's a silly old thing to be laughin' at us. An* 
you're a dead game sport if ever there was one." 
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CHAPTER II 

If in those days any one had interviewed Ferdinand 
on the subject of "grown-up ladies and gentlemen/' 
and Ferdinand had been able to express himself in 
their highly unintelligible jargon, he would have said 
that, speaking not necessarily for publication but in 
perfect good faith, the impression they produced 
upon a recent arrival, like himself, was one of de- 
plorable levity. Grown-up ladies and gentlemefi 
seemed to be perpetually laughing at nothing. 

It struck Ferdinand as extremely gratuitous, not 
to say foolish, the way they lauded without provo- 
cation. 

For example: One would have been especially en- 
joined to "speak up like a little man, when mother's 
'n' father's friends talk to you." Following instruc- 
tions, with the best will in the world to be obedient 
not to say obliging, it was certainly disconcerting to 
find oneself being laughed at. Not with, mind you, 
but unequivocally, at. (Oh, never doubt but that 
even at five-years-old-going-on-six one is able to dis- 
criminate.) 

"So you go to Sunday-school! How very nice 
that is. And what do you learn at Sunday-school?" 

"My cattykissum, I learn." 

"Really?" 

"Yessir, ma'am. It begins, 'What is your name 
N or Mf FirstoflP I said it ain't either of those, it's 
Ferdinaud, but that ain't the right answer. The 
next is: 'Who gave you this name?' My sponsors 
in baptissum wherein I was made ... I kinda for- 
get what I was made. But it goes on: 'What did 

19 
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20 FLEXIBLE FERDINAND 

your sponsors then for you? They did promise and 
vow three things in my name, first that I should 
renouns the devil and all his works the pumps and 
vanities of this wicket world and all the sinfiil lusts 
of the flesh. Secont:''' 

Pause. 

'Well?" 

"I guess I kinda forget secont. And then, 'sides 
the cattykissum there's prayers and things we learn.*' 

"Could you repeat one for me? One of the pray- 
ers and things?" 

"I know more than one prayer. I know 'Our 
Father,' and 'Now I lay me,' and I know There are 
four comers.' Shall I say 'There are four comers'?" 

"By all means say, There are four comers.' " 

^ 'There are four comers to me bed. 

There are four saints around me head* 

Mat-thoo, Mark, Lewk, an' John 

Bless the bed that I lay onJ " 

(Laugh.) 
"But did you leam that at Sunday-school, brogue 
and all?" 

"Nosir, ma'am. Katy an' Bridget learned me 
that one. AU the other ones, butceptin' 'Our 
Father,' 'Tilda learned me." 

(Laugh.) 
"What else butceptin' prayers and things do you 
do at Sunday-school?" 

"We pay the teacher money so she can s'port her 
little heathen children." 

(Laugh.) 
"And what else do you do, after you have enabled 
the teacher to display her pagan offspring?" 
"We sing." 

(Laugh.) 
"Really! What, for instance, do you sing?" 
"Hymns." 
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^^Ah; indeed. Can you remember a hymn for me 
— or maybe a hert" 

(Laugh.) 

"I can't 'member very well, but there's one goes: 
'Comm' in from Joysey bringin' in the cheese.' I 
like that best of . . ." 

(Conclusion lost in burst of lau^ter.) 

While Ferdinand was perfectly willing to be agree- 
able for the benefit of whom it mi^t concern, he 
shrank with painful sensitiveness from figuring as a 
butt of ridicule. As time went on he grew more 
and more wary, trying to steer a course Siat would 
float him safely between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
parental reproof, and the agonising exploitation of 
clumsy strangers. 

Alicita, from whom no mystery in heaven or on 
earth could long be concealed, discovered his weak- 
ness and taunted him with it. 

" 'Fraidcat! 'Fraidcat!" she chanted mercilessly, 
and James-Barnes, overhearing, paused in his sev- 
enteen-year-old magisterial progress throu^ the 
nursery long enou^ to proclaim: 

"Before I'd let a brother of mine grow up a 'fraid- 
cat I'd take him out in the street and hire a real 
thoroughbred of a feller his own size to give him a 
licking he wouldn't forget in a hiury, so next time 
he'd know better than to show the white feather. 
That's what Fd do, before I'd let a brother of mine 
grow up a 'fraidcat." 

Following which James-Barnes strode out and off, 
whistling a tune then greatly in vogue: "Down 
went McGinty to the bottom of the sea!" 

"He says it well, does Jamus-Bamus," muttered 
Katy MsJioney aside with a resentful curl of the 
lip. "It's himself I'd be tickled to death to land a 
good cuff on the ear to, ere he'd be bullyin' the little 
fella with his braggin' tongue." » 

Matilda Mueller frowned. 
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"Better bullied than coddled," came from be- 
tween her stem lips as she clicked her knitting- 
needles with unremitting zeal. 

Katy looked at her and wondered. Matilda and 
Peter pursuing their way apparently unaffected by 
the passage of time or the planets in their courses, 
struck awe into the heart of the simple daughter of 
Erin. They could not have shown the effect of gen- 
eral wear and tear any less if they had been made 
of the same immutable stuff as the everlasting hills. 
It was not difficult to guess that the same spare 
straight presence that presided over the nursery now, 
would still be there unchanged a hundred years from 
now. There would be the same black alpaca dress, 
the same prunella gaiters with elastic gussets at the 
«ides (where in creation did she get them nowa- 
days?). And when she moved about it would be 
ivith the same soft, surreptitious step, the step that 
fairly frightened the life out of Katy and Bridget, 
it being, "as ye might say, that mysterious ye could 
never tell when she was comin' till she'd be on ye, 
and youse only havin' a bite an' a sup kinda com- 
panionable-like wit' your cousin lately landed." 

Matilda's hair, glossy-black at the beginning of 
the week, greenish-grey toward the end, was another 
source of speculation. It was parted in the middle 
and looped over her cheeks bandeau-fashion, giving 
her the strange, solemn aspect of a long-eared moun- 
tain goat. Peter's round, glassy stare created a 
queer feeling in the pit of your stomach, Bridget as- 
severated. 

"I tell ye^ it's against humanity! It's not flesh- 
an'-blood at all, at all. An' ye'd betther be believin' 
it's the truth I'm tellin' ye, for it is that same an' 
no other, the blessed saints be my witness." 

On no subject but Ferdinand did "the nursery" 
and "downstairs" agree, and even then there was no 
love lost between them. 
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Ask any self-respecting "party liviu' out if she 
^ould like to have her premises invaded by ones it 
was none of their business, wearin' list slippers, to 
be on yez unawares anny time of the day or night, 
the way you couldn't tell when they was prowlin' 
'round itself, listenin' wit' their ear cocked for anny- 
thin' handy to make mischief out of. Let alone 
waitin' till yeVe yer back turned (goin' to bed, or 
your day out) an' then snoopin' into your safe or 
your refrigerator, when you'd your meals planned 
for the next da', an' cuttin' off the good white breast 
of the turkey for to be givin' it to Peter, till your 
Toast'd be desthroyed on ye.'* 

On the other hand, take one who had seen better 
dajrs, a strict and thorough housewife in her own 
right, and see if, looking to the interest of her em- 
ployers, she would not conceive it to be her duty to 
keep an oversight of the help who, nowadays, 
weren't worth their salt. 

If Matilda Mueller's better days were superior to 
her present, so by the same token were her present 
better than certain of her past, for Matilda had 
known trouble. Not for nothing had her abundant 
locks turned snow-white, wherefore she dyed them 
surreptitiously with a mixture of lamp-black and 
something-else, a homemade secret combination, the 
precious formula of which was fated to die with her. - 

When Matilda consented to live with "the family" 
'(she always referred to it as if it were a reigning 
house) she did so with the understanding that she 
was to be free to return whenever she might choose 
to lodgings downtown euphemistically referred to 
as home. In such manner she kept what she called 
"a back door open for herself," so any time she liked 
she could throw up the place if things didn't please 
her. The covert threat gave her a prestige, not to 
say power she was by no means unconscious of* 
Every once in so long she would pack up her pos^ 
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sessions, envelop Peter in a bag, pull the draw-string 
about his neck and set out with him (he looking like 
a supercilious modish dandy of other days, in the 
spotless elegance of his ample ruflP) for her down- 
town asylum. There was no hint of festivity in 
these periodic pilgrimages- They were performed 
as if in official obedience to the law for the main- 
tenance of a right of way. 

Then would Mrs. Cassidy in the kitchen and Miss 
Mahoney upstairs make very merry, annoimcing to 
each other in jubilant undertones: 

"This is the day we celebrate." 

"Why is it?" suddenly emerging from some hid- 
den quarter, would enquire the omnipresent Alicita. 

"Because the Witch of Endor has flew the coop." 

**You mean Matilda. What for do you call her 
the Witch of Endor?" 

"I did not call her no such thing. Couldn't I be 
talkin' of another old hen back home in the ould 
counthry, an' no harm done?" 

"You could. But you wasn't. You was talkin' 
of Matilda because she's gone away to live all alone 
by herself in her own house with Peter for a while." 

"Well, even so. You've no call to be spyin' an' 

listenin' when two honest bodies is colloguin' among 

' themselves, wit' no notion of injurin' anny one. It's 

a thrick no lady would play on another. An' that 

I say an' that I stand by." 

"I wasn't spyin' an' listenin'. I was just waitin' 
to see if, when you get throu^ talkin' to Katy about 
'Tilda you'd give me a piece of chocklit cake same's 
you an' Katy's got." 

"An' how about your little brother? Is he to 
have noan?" 

"Ferdy's your pet. He always gets chocklit-cake 
anyhow without havin' to ask." 
, Fresh from the oven, warm and rich, with wonder- 
;^ful "gormy fiUin'" between the golden layers the 
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diocolate cake would be cut in generous segments 
Notliing like this with Matilda in the house. 

"Oh goody!'' 

Alicita's exultation would express itself in a buly 
bling whisper. 

''Keep on the right side of the cook 
And you'll have luck" 

chanted Bridget as she "tipped the wink" to Eat^ 
over Alicita's head. 

So for a week or maybe two, the house would run 
itself until back would come liie martinet and rigid 
discipline be revived. 

It must have been dining these intervals of re- 
laxation that Ferdinand learned about "the little 
bodies back home — Leprechauns that you'd look at 
them wit' a steady eye an' they'd render up a purse 
of gold." Or the dread Bandiee "an' witches an' 
widows an' old maids an' other marvels of the Emer- 
ald Isle," to say nothing of the fairies and spirits 
dancin' on the green of a moonlight night, till you'd 
see them itself, the way you'd have a sober head on 
yom* shoulders instead of a dhrop too much of the 
crathure in youse, for to make you sthumbl' an' 
break throu^ their magic ring! 

Certainly it was not Matilda who stirred Ferdi- 
nand's susceptible imagination with tales of spells 
and wonders and mysteries, making the visible world 
about him seem but a part, and by no means the 
most important part, of the strange intangible uni- 
verse in which he lived and moved and had his be- 
ing. 

Matilda would have reprobated filling the child's 
head with such rubbidi. She had no patience with 
holding by superstition, believing things you can't 
prove. Presumably, therefore, she had proved that 
Feter was no ordinary feline but a reincarnated 
spirit serving time on this planet for sins commit- 
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ted on some other, for she certainly believed it. It 
was useless trying to probe her with questions touch- 
ing his anterior existence. 

"Who was he before he was turned into a cat, 
'Tilda," or "what did he do so naughty he had to be 
punished for it?" 

Matilda's enigmatical headshake was all that 
could be got in answer. Alicita was convinced she 
knew and could tell if she only wanted to. 

"A — ah, Matilda, pul-lease!" 

"Stop your teasing, Alice-eater. You know what 
happened to the little girl that poked her nose into 
things that was none of her business? Her nose 
grew so long, like the nails and hair of Slovenly 
Peter, it had to be cut down with a shears as big as 
your arm." 

"But how'll I learn about things if I don't try to 
find out?" 

"That's another affair, and has nothing to do with 
teasing. All you have to do is treat Peter like a 
gentleman. And remember what I tell you." 

"But you ain't told me anything." 

"Then remember that." 

What Alicita made of this she promptly conveyed 
to Ferdinand, shorn of none of its awesomeness, with 
the result that all night long he tossed in troubled 
sleep, haunted by a spectral Peter, half-cat, half 
slovenly giant who cut oflP little children's noses with 
shears as big as yoiu- arm. 

"Oh Mr. Dundlebeek, how can you be so mean 

As to cut up little boys and girls 
In your Dundlebeek machine." 

Alicita's version of Peter's checkered existence, and 
one of James-Barnes' favourite ditties got sadly 
mixed in Ferdinand's dreams. Nor did tiie terror 
pass with that night. It came again and again, a 
malevolent disturber of his peace, at whose approach 
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the cold sweat started in beads to his forehead, his 
pulses throbbed suffocatingly. He would never tell 
what troubled him, thou^ the same screams that 
hoisted him up-sitting in his crib, brought to its side 
his mother or Matilda asking: "What is it, Ferdi- 
nand? What has been frightening you?'' 

"I d'know. . . . Nothin'. . . . I . • . I guess . . . 
butceptin' . . . heartmare." 

It almost compensated him for his tortures to feel 
himself safe in his mother's arms. More often than 
not the arms were bare to the shoulders, and the 
shoulders were bare too, save for the glittery gold 
things with flashing stones in them that sometimes 
grazed his cheek if he were not careful. 

Then he knew she had been "singin' in concerts 
an' things for charity ! " 

Miss Mahoney had explained to him at request 
that his mother sang in concerts an' things for char- 
ity. 

"An' you never saw the likes of it, the way they 
do be after her!" 

"Why do they be after her?" 

"Because it's that poplar she is. There's no one's 
the drawin'-card the same as herself." 

"Drawin'-card?" 

Ferdinand was puzzled. 

"Sure. That's what a party's called when she can 
jam the place the way there wouldn't be a vacant 
seat to put the sole of your foot on. An' natyerally 
that means money. So when them that's at the 
head of institootions wants a lift out of the holes 
they got themselves inta what with givin' out 
more'n they got in, why, the first thing they do, is 
come down on your mother for to sing a concert for 
them, till your back'd be broke answerin' the door- 
bell itself." 

In spite of Miss Mahoney's obliging elucidation, 
Ferdinand remained vague on the subject. He 
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knew what singing was, though, for he reacted to it 
as a strung violin to the touch of the bow. 

Frequently, long after he had been put to bed, he 
would wake up hearing it. His mother's voice, other 
voices, making such lovely music downstairs that it 
fairly drew him out of his crib to sit on the top step 
of the main flight of stairs, clad as he was in his 
canton-flannel night-drawers, which he bedewed 
with tears, *^ 'co2 it harks so sorry it makes me cry." 
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In those days Ferdinand presented no very puz-^ 
zling problem to those about hun. Compared with 
I James-Bames, for example, his character was sim- 
plicity itself, his natm^e as open as a heart-revealing 
buttercup. He was not in the least difficult to man- 
age. He had none of James-Bames' sullen resist- 
ance, no smouldering resentments for real or fancied 
wrongs, no stored-up reprisals, no hidden strata of 
flint under a shallow show of surface graciousness. 

When he was wounded he wailed, but his tears 
washed away every septic germ of anger. Kindness 
kindled a happy light in his eyes, and he frequently 
confided to Alicita that he "had a feelin' sump'n 
good was going to happen." 

This was before it became fashionable to ''study" 
children. One occasionally heard of kindergartens, 
but Pestalozzi, Proebel, were unknown to the rank 
and file. Par«its did not detain themselves with 
questions such as "the point of contact." They es- 
tablished it simply and effectively upon a purely 
physical basis with "the slipper." There was no 
popular discussion of "meeting a child on the plane 
of its own experience." One met him when and 
where circiunstances pointed and dealt with him ac- 
cordingly. Discipline was reduced to its simplest 
denomination. To whip or not to whip. Gena:- 
ally the ayes had it. 

The ayes had it, on the whole, less frequently in 
Ferdinand's case than in Alicita's, because it wasdis- 
covered very early in the day that Ferdinand did 
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not need corporal punishment. He could be 
brought around m other ways. 

"Ferdinand is so pliable. Any one can wind him 
about her little finger if she only goes about it the 
right way." 

The right way, apparently, was by appealing to 
his better nature, playing upon his sympathy (low- 
down tricks, both of them, through which Alicita 
saw with a discernment positively uncanny in its 
acuteness). 

Alicita despised having her better nature appealed 
to, and on occasions of punitive stress she had no 
sympathy to be played upon. As one valued one's 
dignity one forbore to raise issues with Alicita. Com- 
ing to grips with her, one was more likely than not 
to find oneself in a tight place from which her de- 
plorably precocious methods would do nothing to 
extricate one. She would pit her wits against those 
of her opponent and nine times out of ten success 
would crown her banners. Failing in the tenth she 
would grit her teeth, "take her medicine'' like a man 
and . . . repeat the offence in the same or another 
form the minute she got a chance, touchingly con- 
fident of her power to "get away with it" at last. 

The two children "hung together," as Matilda ex- 
pressed it, a common sympathy and companionable- 
ness establishing a bond that the slight difference in 
their ages did not in the least disturb. Alicita might 
plague and trouble Ferdinand herself, but let an- 
other try it and she would fly at his throat. From 
the first she constituted herself Ferdinand's body- 
guard and champion, and he adored her with all the 
ardour of the bom idealist to whom hero-worship 
is as the breath of his nostrils. 

For the most part they played togetiier happily 
through the day, and when evening came and tfiey 
were put to bed, kept up a vigorous intercommuni- 
oation, shouting or whispering as the case might be 
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and the subject-matter of their confidence necessi- 
tate. On special occasions as a sort of reward of 
merit, they were permitted to slip downstairs and 
see their mother in all the glory of her "party- 
cloes" before she left the house. She seemed less 
their mother then, than some radiant little prin- 
cess out of a fairy-story, beside whom their tall 
father in his staid black evening-dress cut but a 
sorry figure. They thought it was a pity their 
father's costume was so plain. If his "swallow-tail'' 
had some lace and ribbons on it, or his funny Jack- 
in-the-box hat a plumed feather he might have been 
more presentable. As it was there was nothing at 
all about him to show he was going to a party un- 
less it were his expanse of gleaming white shirt- 
front, down the centre of which, screwed into tiny 
holes, were the most fascinating of studs, wee flies 
with bodies made of single pearls, and wings of. 
ruby and diamond chips. 

"Some day they are to be Ferdinand's," he would 
say as often as the children pleaded to "look at them 
close to," or ''please lemme hold 'em in my own 
hand." 

The vagueness of "some day" troubled Alicita who 
liked definiteness of statement upon which to base 
calculations. 

"When is some day?" she ventured one evening 
boldly to ask. 

"Why, — a — when I am gone, dear." 

"Gone? Where to, gone?" 

"To heaven, my little daughter." 

The moment was charged with sentiment. 

"How soon are you going?" 

The fairy princess was transfigured into indignant 
mother on the spot. 

"Alicita, youVe a heartless child. Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself to ask such a naughty questiou 
of your dear, good father?" 
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"I ain't ... I don't. ... I just wanted to 
know. . . ." 

"Hush!'' 

"But you said I'm naughty and I ain't. And I 
haven't got any heartless thoughts about him, ex- 
eeptin' I wanted to know when he's goin' to ... " 

"Did you hear me tell you to hush, Alicita?" 

''Yes, but you don't ^mme a chauce to . . ." 

"Leave the room!" 

Neither silk nor lace nor precious stones are pro- 
tective armour against lightning shafts such as 
flashed from Alicita's eyes at her mother, nor such 
a parting shot as she fired explosively back before 
the door banged after her: 

"I think you're real mean! So! There! Now!" 

They could hear her crying stormily as she 
climbed the stairs to the floor above where were h^ 
and Ferdinand's quarters. 

Without a word Ferdinand rose to follow her. 
He had to srnnmon all his courage to do it, for be- 
tween him and the door sat outstretched, J-B, and 
daiigers always lurked in J-B's vicinity. One 
stumbled over obstructions that were not there. In- 
visible insects nipped one's skin, tweaked one's hair. 
James-Barnes lived and moved and had his being as 
in a dragnet of dangers, one never knew when one 
was going to be brought up with a round turn. 

But this time Ferdinand "got off easy." Though 
he tripped over J-B's sprawled-out feet he did not 
fall, and what J-B remarked didn't trouble him be- 
cause he didn't understand it. 

"Hurry up, young 'un, and join your fresh side- 
pardner. You're a team, you two, but mother'll 
make you walk Spanish and don't you forget it! 
And take my tip ! Don't hold your breath till you 
get those studs. No flies on you, my little man!" 

Upstairs Matilda was combing Alicita's hair, 
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braiding it into two Kenwigsian pigtails for the 
night. 

The first hot fury past, Alicita had stopped her 
crying, all but a spasmodic catching of the breatii 
that, when it came, pierced Ferdinand to the heart. 

"You had a right to hold your tongue, Alice-eater, 
when your mother told you to," Matilda was saying. 
'Tou'd no business to defy her . . . keeping it up 
and keeping it up. ... I know the way you do when 
you once get going. . . . When yoiu* mother says 
be still why don't you be still?" 

"Well, I would, only it ain't fair to call me naughty 
when I wasn't doing any harm, but just wanting to 
know something. Wanting to know ain't being 
naughty." 

MatUda set her jaws grimly. 

"Wanting to know mayn't be naughty but, if the 
truth were told it's got more than one into trouble 
before this, as they themselves could tell you." 

"D'you mean you could?" 

"Do I mean I could — whatV* 

"Tell me, if the truth were told. Did wanting 
to know get you into trouble ever?" 

"It may or it may not. That's neither here nor 
there. But others it has aplenty. I can tell you 
that." 

"Well, th6n ... go on and tell it. Who did it 
get into trouble?" 

"Bluebeard's wife for one. And Eve. And 
Lohengrin's wife. . . . You don't have to be told 
who she was. Yoiu* mother sings songs out of Lo^ 
hengrin. All of them wanted to know. And they 
found out to their sorrow, didn't they?" 

"Is it only ladies that want to know and find out 
to their sorrow?" pressed Alicita. 

Matilda cogitated. 

"Yes, come to think of it, it is. When the gen- 
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tlemen want to know it is generally to the ladies' 
sorrow. The men go scot-free." 

•'What's scot-free?" 

•'Alice-eater, you're enough to try the patience of 
a saint, with your questions." 

•Tfou ain't a saint, are you, Matilda?" 

•No, I never aimed to be a saint." 

■^ell, then ... I don't try your patience, do I? 
But I won't ask any more if you'd rather not. You 
9t0k her, Ferdy. What's scot-free?" 

Matilda shook her head helplessly. 

"It's the kind of free they go in Scotland, I ex- 
pect. There, I hope you're satisfied." 

"What's 'walk Spanish'?" Ferdinand threw out on 
his own account. 

"Where did you pick that up?" counter-ques- 
lioned Matilda. 

"James-Barnes said Manama made Alicita." 

"Well, she certainly is the one to do it and no mish 
lake.*' 

"Why is she?" 

MatUda scowled. Not at Ferdinand, rather at 
fcer own indiscreet self. She had spoken without 
giving herself time to consider. T^Tio knew what 
mischief mi^t come of it with an auditor like 
Alicita. 

"Why is she the one to do it?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Perhaps, because one of h^ 
relations way back was bom in Spain. No doubt to 
walk Spanidi means mind your step and toe the 
mark. They wear high heels in that country, I've 
heard tell. Very likely they have to walk a chalk or 
they'd come to grief. And now, the both of you get 
to bed . . . the quicker the better." 

Assisted by her skilful hands they got to bed 
very quickly indeed. But after the covers had been 
smoothly tucked in, the lights turned out and all 
left in orderly quiet for the night, Ferdinand heard 
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a stealthy movement in the room beyond . . . Alio- 
ita's room. 

"Alicita!" 

''Ssh!" 

"What you doin', AUcita?" 

"Gettin' up." 

"But it ain't momin'. Tilda'll hear you. SheH 
be awful mad." 

"No, she won't either. She's gone downstairs to 
get Peter sump'n to eat. An' peek on Bridget an' 
Katy." 

"What you dom'?" 

"Goin' to write a letter." 

"Who to?" 

"Mamma." 

"To say you're sorry?" 

"Sorry for what? What'd I do? I didn't do any- 
thing 'n' I ain't sorry exceptin' for she was mean to 
me. It was no fair. That's all I'm sorry abouf 

While Alicita was still contending with her ob- 
durate pen, Ferdinand dropped off to sleep. He did 
not even awake when, her difficult task finished, die 
stole barefooted past his bed on her way downstairs. 

There was nothing vindictive in Alicita's bosom 
as she pinned her much-thumbed missive to the 
pincushion on her mother's bureau. She was act- 
ing more in sorrow than in anger. Her plea, if die 
could have expressed it, would have been that for 
a purely venial sin she had been made to suffer pun- 
ishment as humiliating in its publicity as it was dis- 
proportionate in degree. She had even been denied 
the right to speak in self-defence. Her argument, 
as she felt it, was as coolly judicial, as deliberate aa 
that of a judge on the bench. Her mother had 
wronged her. She would put herself on record as 
protesting against the injustice. She would repudi- 
ate it. Q-udely, imperfectly her hand had sou^t to 
express the intention of her heart. The pity of it 
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was she did not realise she had bungled the job. 
She might have desired the letter to look less blotchy, 
perhaps. She would hardly have cared to alter it 
otjierwise. It seemed on the whole quite satisfac- 
tory. Brief, to the point She even paused to re- 
read it before slipping upstairs again. . . . 

I aint been naughty. Yon be^i naughty. I r^onns yon 
ior mj mother. 

BeBpeekfly 

AudTA. 
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Although Sammy Bristow was still to be found 
on occasion lingering about the kitchen long after 
he had received the day's order, or deliven^ the 
specified goods, Ferdinand's mind was no longer 
troubled about him. He liked Sammy Bristow, now 
the few pf his "sparkin' Katy away" had been re- 
moved, and often sat beside him on the seat of the 
wagon he drove, holding the lines while Sammy waa 
"delayed inside with the customers." 

That Sammy delayed so long at so many di£Ferrat 
points did not detain Ferdinand until one day he 
overheard a laughing voice call after him from & 
dusky "airy." . • . 

"A — ah, go long witchu for the divl av a fella wiV 
the gurrls!" and saw Sammy's handsome head shake 
back a mischievous denial tiiat was no denial at all, 
as he ^rang from hub to tire and so to his place 
beside Ferdinand, driving off with all the gallant 
elan of a Roman charioteer. 

"Is it coz you're a dWl wit* the gurrls that makes 
your face so red?" asked Ferdinand regarding him 
admiringly. 

"I ain't red, am I?" 

"Yes, you are. V^y red." 

"Then, it's the sun. At this time o' the year the 
sun's hot as blazes." 

"Oh!" said Ferdinand. 

"Or else," Sammy opined, "it may be because I'm 
kinda worried over business. You see, speaking as 
man to man, when Mr. Wesells first took me on he 
was the only grocer on the block. Everybody in the 
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nei^bourhood traded with him. But now they've 
sprung up like toadstools all around and I'll be 
blamed if there ain't a chap named Wilkens has set 
up right across the way from us and claims his line 
of goods beats ours. 'Specially he's aiming to run 
down our Strickly Home-made Crawlers which s'help 
me Mrs. Wesells makes 'em herself in the kitchen 
over the store as you could smell any day if you 
dropped in and got a whiflf of the fat boilin'. And 
if you'd look for better or as good you'd have to 
travel a many days' journey and that's no lie I'm 
telling you." 

Ferdmand's attention was of the sort distin- 
guished as "wrapt" 

Sammy went on. 

"It makes me sore seeing old man Wesells who's 
been like a father to me, bein' pushed to the wall, the 
vwy bread, I should say crawlers, being took out of 
ids mouth, as it were." 

The picture was too vividly grievous. Ferdi- 
nand's throat thickened. He swallowed hard, blink- 
ing rapidly. 

" ^Specially, Mr. Wesells don't see his way to hit 
back at the other party, and considering how he's 
used me . . • the boss, I mean . . . tibere don't 
6eem to be anything left excepting for me to take 
matters into my own hands and land the other feller 
a lick that'll settle his hash. So . . • I've done it!" 

"Done it?" echoed Ferdinand, breathless with ad- 
miration. 

"Yes siree!" Sammy lowered his voice to confide. 
"Hold on a minute. Here, take aholt of the lines 
while I show you. . . ." 

He gave the reins a tug before handing them over. 

The cart came to a standstill. Sammy dived be- 
neath the seat and brought to light a sheetlike 
square of white cotton cloth, shaking it from him 
outwards until it spread from their knees to the 
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dashboard, revealing a wonderful l^end lettood in 
red and black: 



Heed not the Seductive Lyre. We 
Sell's Crawlers is the Best. 



"There! What do you thmk of that!" 

Ferdmand hesitated, his eyebrows faintly flidcer- 
ing as they always did when he was in uncertainty 
or trouble. Then suddenly they steadied, while in 
the depths of his blue-grey eyes tiiere lurked a whiin- 
sipal spark. 

"It Zoo/bs grand! "he asserted manfully. • . .^hsfs 
hear what it sounds like." 

Sammy scrutinised him for a second in cdlenoa 

"For such a little shaver you're nobody's fool, are 
you? I bet when you once begin to go to school 
and learn to read you'll do it a blue streak. Mean- 
while . . . here goes! Heed not the $edtict%%)e 
Lyre. WeselU crawlers is the best. How'g that for 
high! Rich, hey?" 

Ferdinand gulped. 

"You bet," he concurred and felt as one who for 
conviviality's sake has, to the peril of his immortal 
soul, uttered- a hideous blasphemy. 

"I got two of 'em," Mr. Bristow went on to ex- 
plain. "One for each side of the cart. To-morrow 
the old man goes to market, so I'll have free run of 
the whole shebang and he won't be there to put a 
spoke in my wheel. I'm going to drive this wagon 
through the streets of this neighbourhood so tiiem 
that runs can read." 

"I shouldn't think they could read so good runnin' 
as walkin' or standin' still," ventured Ferdinand. 

"No more they could. Reading is a slow job for 
some of us, ain't it? But I was using a figger of 
speech. I do it a whole lot. You'll notice it in 
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everything I say. Fibers of speedi gives a feller 
a whole lot more elbow-room, besides sounding bet- 
ter-educated. Nobody could find fault, for instance, 
with 'Heed not the seductive Ijre.' It's poetry. I 
got it out of a book. But Wilkens or whosomdever 
it may concern, will know what it means and which 
is the party the shoe fits. We sells crawlers is the 
best, is another. That kinda come to me by acci- 
dent, as you might say, from not having enough 
space at the end of the line. But it's a daisy just 
the same. Reads two ways for Sunday. We sells 
crawlers is the best . . • and WeseU's crawlers is 
the best. See?" 

Ferdinand nodded. 

''O course the boss won't like it, seein' he's told 
me leave Wilkens be," Mr. Bristow piu^ued. "But 
settin' in this wagon with them dingusses on the out- 
side, I'll be doin' to them as I'd be done by (an- 
other figger) same time I'll be provin' I'm a party 
that won't see wrong crowin' over right, an' never 
raisin' a kick. Gee — dap!' ' 

He took the reins from Ferdinand to slap them 
loosely over the horse's haunches, but "the little 
fella" did not notice. Something in him had been 
stirred by Sammy's eloquence. He felt a mighty 
tremor pass through him, a thrilling shiver of joy- 
ful trepidation such as one might experience who has 
enrolled himself under an immortal banner in the 
cause of imperishable ideals. 

"Say, Sammy," he brought out with a visible ef- 
fort, "lemme go, too?" 

"Oh, pshaw," Mr. Bristow demurred, expectorat- 
ing with great gusto and dexterity, "You d'wanta go. 
Not to-morra. I'll take you s'mother time." 

"I want to go to-morrow." 

"Why?" 

Ferdinand hesitated. "I'd like to be that kind of 
a party," he confided shyly, and Sammy with deli- 
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<5acy and tact supposed to be beyond his station, 
forebore to ask what kind of party. 

As he explained to Katy later: 

"Where's the use o' drawin' kids out only for 
the fun of pushin' 'em back again. They know 
when you're makin' fun of tiiem. I tell you what 
it is . . . anybody picks the little fella up for a 
fool is goin' to drop him dam quick. If you ask 
' me, he has more sense this minute than that smart 
AUck of a brother of his that some of his goings-on 
'round the neighbourhood'd make yoiu* hair curl." 

"Goodness gracious!" ejaculated Katy. "What is 
it he'd be after doing now?" 

Sammy grinned. "That's tellin'." 

"Come! You've a right to gimme the truth, 
tseein' it's all in the fam'ly." 

"Whose fam'ly? His or mine?" 

They were standing just inside the "airy-gate." 
Katy gave him a swift shove from her and clapped 
the gate to upon him. 

"That's tellin'," she laughed provocatively through 
the bars. 

If Mr. Bristow was indeed "the divil of a feller 
wit' the gurrls," Katy was his match. 

"You'll pay up for that, my lady," he threw back 
at her over his shoulder before vaulting to his place 
in the cart and driving off. 

There was always more or less confusion in the 
house mornings before breakfast was disposed of 
and the outward-bound ones safely on their way. It 
was only after things had settled down that, on the 
following day, Matilda missed Ferdinand. She 
waited a reasonable time for him to come up from 
the kitchen, where it was his reprehensible habit to 
linger whenever he could, then called down through 
the speaking-tube: 

"Bridget Cassidy, you send that child right up to 
me, this minute, do you hear?" 
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Bridget's grunt of disdain was clearly audible 
three flints up. "Send'm, is it? Sxu*e if he waa 
here itself I might send'm, the way I was spoke to 
genteel-loike, as lady to lady. But when he's not 
in it at all, an' I'm addressed as rough as you'd think 
I was a beggar at the airy-gate I'll not send'm, an' 
you may whistle till you bust your biler, an' not 
change my moind." 

Matilda's face set as she heard the click of the 
cap which Bridget's wrathy hand clapped over th# 
tube. 

After a moment her muscles relaxed. 

"He's slipped out and gone visiting to the school 
with Alice-eater," she reassured herself and settled 
down without furtiher concern to the duties of the 
day. 

But when Alicita returned ... no Ferdinand. 
Nor could Alicita venture a guess as to where ha 
might be. She began to cry. 

"P'raps he's been kidnapped," she wailed dismally. 

"Nonsense," snapped Matilda. 

"He may've run away and got lost." 

"Stop your snivelling, Alice-eater, and talk sense." 

"What you putting on your hat and cloak for?" 
Alicita checked her grief to ask. 

"Gomg out." 

"What for?" 

"To give Peter a run outside so's hell relish his 
dinner more when he gets it." 

"Where's Mamma?" 

"You think I keep your Mamma in my pocket?'^ 

"No, I don't, but I thought maybe you know where 
she is, and I want to go tell her we don't know 
where Ferdy is, so's she can find out and bring him 
back home and . . ." 

"Your Mamma is out, Alice-eater, an' good it is 
she is. She's nervous and worried enough without 
any more to upset her." 
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"What's she nervous and worried about?" 

"Never you mind, Alice-eater. All you've got to 
do is eat your lunch and go back to school When 
you come home again your little brother will be 
here." 

From the basement-window Alicita saw Matilda's 
straight, spare figure pass down the street, Peter 
loping after at her heels. 

Hours later, long after dark, a faint tinkle of the 
area-bell called Bridget to the basement door. 

"The blessed saints preserve us!" she exclaimed 
in an awed whisper. Ferdinand's hands were on the 
iron gate. Frantically he tugged at the bars as if 
he could not wait for her lagging fingers to unlatch 
the spring. 

Barely had she opened the gate letting Ferdinand 
through when James-Barnes poimded into the court- 
yard. The impetus of his blind onrush brought him 
catapulting against Bridget's broad person with a 
force that would have upset a less firmly-planted 
bulwark. 

"Aisy, aisy! Mind yoiur step! What's yoiur 
hurry?" 

"Get out of the way. I know what I'm doing. 
That boy deserves a licking and he's going to get it." 

Mrs. Cassidy settled more solidly on her firm 
foundations. "And what for would ye be lickin' 
your little brother?" 

"You know as well as I do. He ran away. He 
turned the house upside down hunting for him and 
he was in Wesell's cart all the time . . . hid under- 
neath the seat when it stopped here. He knew we 
were all out hunting for him . . . 'Tilda, Katy, 
Alicita . . . everybody, and he never peeped. He's 
spoiling for a licking and he's going to get it." 

Bridget could feel Ferdinand's heart palpitate as 
his tiny body pressed against her sheltering arm. 
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James-Barnes tried to circunuiavigata her. She 
never budged. 

"Here, get out of the way, will you?" 

"I will not!" 

"I'll have you discharged for this. You'll see. 
That young beggar is going to learn what's what or 
I'll know the reason why." 

"The reason why, is it? Well, young sir, ye can 
know the reason why this minute. Meself is the 
reason why. Here before you. You can see me and 
you can hear me. You'll even feel me, if you give 
me anny more of yer sass, like dischargin' me. . . . 
The brass of ye ! Mark my words, lay a hand on the 
little fella wanst, do that same, I say, an' by the 
saints in glory, Jamus-Bamus, I'll settle your hash 
so you won't know yourself from yoiur breakfast in 
the morning." 

She bent, gathered Ferdinand into her arms and 
marched off with him, showing James-Barnes a solid, 
impregnable back. 

"Doncher cry! Doncher cry. Nothing's going to 
harm ye," he heard her pant as, short of breath, she 
toiled laboriously up the stairs to deliver her burden 
into Matilda's care. 

But Ferdinand's sobbing was not so easily 
soothed. 

He was afraid of James-Barnes, true. But there 
was something troubling his heart besides fear. 
Something he could not have explained to any one 
because he did not understand it himself. 

How could "a little fella" only six years old know 
it is one of life's little ironies that the shoes of star- 
gazers are those oftenest stubbed through at the 
toes? 

"Look where you walk!" was a familiar phrase in 

Ferdinand's ears. He comprehended it absolutely in 

// its practical application. One must keep one's eyes 

on the ground, else there would be stumblings, 
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bruises, mud-spatterings on Sunday-bests. One muat 
look where one walked. To look higher, to look 
where they said angels walked was to meet with dis- 
aster. And yet, where angels walked was so much 
more beautiful. Following an impulse of his na- 
ture Ferdinand had lifted his eyes imto the hiUs 
. . . and what was the result? His family was 
down on him. With his child's quidk instinct he 
realised that Bridget's championship was not to be 
mistaken for S3anpathetic understanding. Bridget, 
and for that matter, Matilda mi^t protect him but 
he was clearly aware it was in spite not because of 
his conduct. He felt disapproval in the air, heard 
it thunder at him through tiie silent spaces of the 
house as he was borne along its dim, hushed pas- 
sages. Nobody understood why he had stolen oJBf 
and stayed on and still on, in Sammy's cart, long, 
long after he was dead tired and sleepy, yes, and 
ravenously hungry, too. 

An atom of humanity aetat six may react to given 
Btimuli, but it is not to be supposed that his grop- 
ing intelligence can follow the vague, subconscious 
processes, or give an account of the subtle system 
of motivation leading up to .such reaction. 

And if the atom himself could not explain why 
he had been so "naughty" certainly the housdbold 
eouldn't be blamed for failing to guess. 
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Ferdinand never discovered then or IsAer whether 
Katy and Bridget left as they actually did, shortly 
after, because of Jarnes-Bames or of their own ac- 
cord, because they had seen a chance "to better 
themselves in a new situation." 

One evening they were in the kitchen preparing 
the dinner, quite as usual, talking to each other in a 
language he could not understand but whose sound 
he had always found immensely diverting. The 
next, there was a strange presence hovering about 
the basement regions . . . one who said, in answer 
to tactful questioning, that her name was "Yennie.'' 
That she was "Svenska lady ... a goot Christen 
girl . . . yoh!" but who presently faded into im- 
reality, having left behind a blurred vision of golden 
locks in confused complication with the dining-room 
silver. 

Following 'Jennie" entered, only as promptly to 
exexmt, a long procession of ladies of varying race, 
colour and previous condition of servitude. Their 
comings and goings, their sojourns of briefer or 
longer duration, stretched over a period Ferdinand 
did not concern himself to keep track of, but pres- 
ently, before he was fairly aware, he was "seven, 
going on ei^t,'' attending school "along with Alio- 
ita." 

Alicita carried a stiff, flat bag woven of hempen- 
fibre rope. In it were stowed her books, slate, pen- 
cil-case, lunch-box (japanned tin and collapsible) 
and from it escaped a fascinating blend of fra- 
grances. The soft scent of cedar lead-pencils, tha 
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more acrid but no less soul-satisfying odour of damp 
eponge and slate-surface, the aroma of Concord 
grapes, buttered bread and "chocklit-cake." 

When Ferdinand acquired a similar outfit his cup 
of bliss brimmed over. 

Wonderful to be able, like Alicita, to appeal for 
gyinpathy on the score of lessons that were too long 
or too hard, of "Teacher" who showed "parchality" ! 
He would have liked to ask Alicita what parchality 
was, but never quite plucked up the courage. If 
Alicita's teacher diowed it, doubtless his did, too, so 
if he kept a watchful eye out he'd be able to discover 
for himself. 

Accidents will happen in the best-regulated teach- 
ers and one day during Scripture reading his pa- 
tience was rewarded. Teacher had neglected to es- 
tablish the customary liaison between tilie inside belt 
of her basque and the skirt of her dress. An open 
line of white yawned between. Shocking! 

"Lissun," he whispered, bending toward "the fel- 
low longside," copying Alicita to the life: "Lissun! 
Teacher shows parchality. When she turns round 
you can see it!" 

She turned round at that moment . . . and gave 
Ferdinand a bad mark for "communicating," posted 
it on the blackboard in plain sight of all the schol- 
ars. He was bewildered and grieved, but not for 
long. There were too many other things to think 
about . . . Verily, for example. Teacher had inter- 
rupted herself in her reading of the Scripture les- 
son to "attend to" Ferdinand, and now she had gone 
back to it again, and the thing she was reading 
about was what was being said unto Verily. 

Verily must be a most wise and lovely lady, Fer- 
dinand mused, because she listened respectfully and 
in silence to all the things that were said unto her. 
There was no record to diow die answered back or 
laughed or was guilty of any of the rudenesses com- 
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mon to most of his own confidants. He pictured 
her to himself as very attentive, very sympathetic. 
To have such a being to open one's heart to would 
be an indescribable comfort. He thought of it so 
much that gradually his imagination evolved a vision 
which, as time passed, grew more and more vivid, 
until it was as real to him as any of the people he 
came in daily contact with. In fact, more real. He 
had only to close his eyes and there she was, radiant, 
beautiful, ready to listen to him with a patient at- 
tention he could expect from no one else. He told 
her everything about himself, his heartmares and 
the distressing way in which Peter got mixed up in 
them, changing at will from the cat he was day- 
times to a "gobbling" which Verily understood with- 
out its having to be explained, meant cannibal. He 
told her about James-Barnes, he told h^r about 
whatever troubled or interested him and she always, 
always "lissuned.'' Ferdinand was careful to be- 
gin his addresses to her after the prescribed fash- 
ion, thinking perhaps it was a mode of incantation 
wiliiout which the spell wouldn't work. More than 
once he almost told Alicita about her, but not quite. 
She, overhearing his murmured monologues at bed- 
time, would distractedly appeal to Matilda "to make 
Ferdy stop! He's gabbling so I can't go to sleep." 
But even while he smothered himself with his pil- 
low in order that Alicita might not be disturbed, 
he was quite confident Verily didn't miss a syllable. 
The sense of her nearness robbed bedtime of half 
its horror. The other half no longer seriously sig- 
nified because so often their father, instead of going 
out as he used to do, would come and sit beside their 
beds, reading aloud about Gulliver or Robinson Cru- 
soe and the "pec-cuHiar" people they discovered in 
the course of their wanderings. 

Neither Alicita nor Ferdinand looked for a rea- 
son for the new and agreeable innovation. They 
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took it for granted, child-fashion, never concerning: 
themselves with trifles so prosaic as a cause. And 
as for their father — if a man who has had smooth 
sailing all his life gradually becomes aware of break-^ 
ers ahead he does not necessarily unload his ap- 
prehension on his family. Perhaps his family would 
not understand if he did. In any case he is apt to 
try to persuade himself, for a while at least, that 
there is no ground for worry, that things will pick 
up presently, and in the meantime it is useless to 
pull a long face. But even without deliberate pull* 
ing, the long face may possibly happen, so that it is 
a sort of comfort to know the gaze to which it is ex- 
posed is the wide, unsuspecting gaze of childhood, 
diverted by the art of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, even 
Charles Lever in certain scenes from "Qiarles 
O'Malley" and "Harry Lorrequer." 

"Some of it will be over your heads," the father 
explained musingly, more to himself than to the 
children. 

"What does 'over oiur heads' mean?" Alicita 
probed. 

"It means you won't imderstand." 

"Pooh! I will too understand. I understand 
everything." 

"Oh, do you indeed? How very comfortable . . . 
to understand everything." 

If Alicita suspected gentle irony she did not 
flinch. 

." 'Course I do. Don't you?" 

"Dear no." 

Such an awful admission of fallibility on the part 
of one she had conceived to be omniscient was a se- 
vere blow to Alicita. She looked as if a dash of 
cold water had been flung in her face. But Ferdi- 
nand felt a sudden quick warming of the heart 
toward his father, the drawing of one human crea- 
ture to another for the human frailty that is in them 
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both. The tug was so powerful that for a moment 
he was on the verge of tellmg about Verily. Two 
things stopped him: — ^Alicita, and a curious little 
light he spied in the tail of his father^s eye. 

"Seven-going-on eight" is admittedly a sagacious 
age and still it may not distinguish between the 
whimsical glint of kindly fun and the dreaded gleam 
of ridicule. Even those endowed with that invalu- 
able sixth sense, the sense of humour, do not come 
into their inheritance in infancy. It is a faculty 
that develops later. 

Ferdinand took life very seriously when he was 
seven-going-on eight. He took it seriously even 
when he was ten-going-on eleven. 

The changes that took place in the household dur- 
ing the intervening period came about so gradually 
that the younger children did not notice them. In- 
stead of two "girls" downstairs there was but one 
and she a greenhorn. But who cared, so long as she 
got the meals three times a day, which she generally 
did ... in more senses than one. 

Matilda had "gone for good." But then, Matilda 
had been staying so much at her own house of late 
that when she stopped there permanently it created 
no perceptible break. 

Nor did it signify to the children if James-Barnes 
were at Columbia College or in business. In the 
one case as in the other he left home mornings long 
after they had started for school, and generally re- 
turned at night only in time to bolt his dinner, dress 
and go out again. While in both instances he was 
in such a state of chronic nerve-tension that they 
had to "look sharp or they'd get what they de- 
served," which was never by any chance anything 
agreeable. 

The circumstances responsible for these and other 
mysterious changes were known as "oiur reverses." 

Whatever reverses might be, whether they came 
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3bl sets or were like scissors, two-in-one, the children 
discovered they were never referred to save as a fam- 
ily possession, and Ferdinand further noted that, 
like some great epodi-making event, they served as 
a pivotal date around which the outside world and 
its minor events revolved. History was made either 
at the time of, before, or after "our reverses." 

It was a curious fact that "our reverses" affected 
Alicita's fortune and his own in opposite ways. 
Where Alicita's privileges were clipped, his were in- 
creased. Dancing-school, pure joy to her, penalty 
to him, was cut out of the program altogether. 
Roller-skating at the Rink was no more, but while 
propriety forbade her to skate in the streets, he was 
permitted to dash about the pavements to his heart's 
content. At first he was cautioned not to go off 
the block, but gradually the restriction was forgot- 
ten and Ferdinand went where he pleased. It did 
not occiu: to him that he was being neglected. He 
regarded the new order of things in quite a different 
li^t. Instead of being treated as a baby, fussed 
over by a pack of women, he felt himself a free male 
creature, roaming and roving at large — a "feller" 
who ran with the other fellers. And the other fel- 
lers, big boys ranging from twelve to fourteen, 
promptly took up tiie task of forming him, at pre- 
cisely the point where his household had left off, 
and proceeded to "lick him into shape" after the 
manner and with the delicate finesse of their kind. 
Fag, catspaw, scape-goat, they used him as anything 
that pleased them, and he made no resistance. He 
was such "easy stuff" to handle they would have 
nicknamed him Putty, if one of their leaders (a 
psychologist in embryo) hadn't protested. 

"Aw, say! What's flew in your eye to blind you? 
Can't you see they ain't no putty about that kid. 
He's feather-beds, or down-cushions or Inja-rubber 
bails . . . anything that, if you biff it, it sure-nuff 
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goes in, but it don't stay in ! Not on your sweet life. 
Watch him and see! He's in agin, out agin, 'bout 
agin. . . . Knnegin! That's what /us is!" 

And Finnegin Faxlinand thereafter waa to tho 
fellers. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ferdinand made no record as a "good scholar*' at 
the new school to which the family's reverses con- 
demned him. It was a public school, very different 
from the private affair presided over by the "par- 
ch al" lady of former days. 

The present teacher cherished no predilections. 
All boys looked alike to her. Ferdinand was only 
one of a mob of unruly little Hessians who ought 
to be caged and fed through the bars until they'd out- 
grown tiie cub age and were fit to appear in decent 
society. 

"I guess she don't like boys very much," Ferdinand 
confided to Alicita. 

"What makes you think so?" 

"Oh, I feel it in my bones," he replied quoting 
Matilda. "When she looks around the room there's 
something in her eyes like they was turning up their 
nose at us." 

Alicita shrugged superiorly. 

"I'm your sister and I know what you mean, but 
nobody else would. How can eyes look like they 
were turning up their nose, when they haven't got 
any nose? It's reedicylous." 

Ferdinand pondered the poser for a moment. 

"Anyhow tibat's how they look," he mildly in- 
sisted. 

"Maybe you don't mind her," suggested Alicita. 
"You don't always mind, you know. And it makes 
teachers mad as hops when they find out they're not 
being minded." 

"Yes, I know. But I do mind her. Every time she 
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tells me I may step up to her desk and haad over 
the pictures I been drawin' 'stead of my 'rithmetic, 
I step up and hand 'em." 

"But/' protested Alicita, "she hadn't ought to 
have to tell you but once. When she says stop 
drawin' pictures, that means stop it for ever'never- 
amen. That's how teachers are. Mine says: 'Girls, 
I don't want to have to speak a second time. Once 
for all, I mean what I say. If you disobey you 
must take the consequences.' " 

Again Ferdinand meditated. 

"Well, I'd just as livs take 'em. I'd a lot rather 
take 'em than stop making pictiures for ever'never- 
amen." 

"Pooh, that's silly! Yoiur old pictures aren't any 
account." 

Ferdinand didn't contest the point. 

"/ like 'em," was all he said. But something in 
the way he said it touched Alicita. 

"Did the old thmg keep 'em?" 

"When school was out she gave 'em back," 

"Where are they?" 

A slender sheaf was produced. 

Her head on one side, her eyes half-closed in a 
critical squint, Alicita scrutinised the drawings. 

"I bet I know what this one is. It's the riots in 
Bamaby Rudge." 

Ferdinand's face lit up. 

"Yes, it's the riots. Where they're hangin' 'em in 
the public squares." 

Alicita investigated further. ^ 

"Ho, and here's a gladiator. And this is a wrest- 
ler. And here's soldiers and an Indian on his steed." 

Alicita spoke with pride as if she, not Ferdinand, 
was to be applauded because the sketches were 
graphic. 

"I'd know right oflF that was a horse!" 
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Ferdinand's eyes shot an enquiring look at her. 
Seeing she was quite serious he said feelingly: 

"I mighty glad of that Alicita. I kinda hoped you 
could tell him for a horse ... on account of his hav- 
ing four legs and a tail and mane and tilings." 

It was written that very little in the objective 
world was to escape Alicita. Certainly Ferdinand's 
gently ironic smile was not to do it. Her chin went 
up with a jerk. 

"Doncher think you're smart! Pooh! I'd have 
known your old horse if you hadn't put a leg on him 
or a tail or a mane or anything a-talL" 

"Then / wouldn't," said Ferdinand and they both 
laughed. But Alicita was grave at once. 

"When you're grown-up would you like to make 
pictures better than anything else?" 

Ferdinand nodded. 

"Well, then, I'll tell you this . . . you can't do it. 
I heard James-Barnes saying the other day that if 
things kept on like they are much longer we'd all be 
in the poor-house. If we're all in tibe poor-house 
you couldn't make pictures. You'd have to shovel 
coal or carry out garbage or things like that. So'd I." 

"Do Papa and Mamma know?" 

"Know what?" 

"About the poor-house." 

" 'Course they do. It was to them J-B was saying 
it. Manama cried." 

Sounded a low whistle from outside. 

"What's that?" Alicita demanded, instantly on the 
alert. 

"Oh, one of the fellers, prob'ly." 

"Where you going?" 

"To get something." 

"What?" 

"My bank." 

"You mean to give your money to Mamma? Pooh ! 
I thought of that but James-Barnes said pennies 
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^ere no use. It 'd take dollars and dollars. Hun- 
dreds! Thousands, to do her any good. When 
^own-up ladies and gentlemen get where pennies 
.are of any use they're in the poor-house or as good 
ss, J-B said.'' 

What J-B said always clinched matters. J-B 
wasted no words. He spent no time weighing or 
discussing. He uttered truculent ultimata, leaving 
others the choice of taking or leaving them. The 
point was J-B had spoken. 

As for Ferdinand he did not try to probe further 
into the poor-house problem, but that was not to 
say he forgot it. When the danger became imminent 
his bank would be commandeered. That was how 
ehe reasoned it out for himself. By that sign he 
would know that the worst "or as good as" had come 
to pass. Meanwhile with an eye always out for 
the first danger-signal he took his fun where he 
iound it with the rest of the fellers and made the 
most of his weekly allowance while it lasted. 

As time went on the preoccupation of the family 
left him more and more to work out his own salva- 
tion ... or the reverse. Nobody asked him where 
he went or how he spent his time or money. Once in 
a while quite arbitrarily, J-B would call him to ac- 
<!ount, but for the most part he understood that 
the "less of a nuisance he made of himself the bet- 
ter." 

He was not aware of feeling an urgent need to 
open his heart to some one except at times of special 
stress. Then he turned to Verily, but the old convic- 
tion that hers was a vivid, actual presence had weak- 
ened and it was his own act of confiding that soothed, 
rather than the feeling that she was close at hand, 
a responsive intimate, ready to give him the imme- 
diate sympathy and understanding he craved. She 
fell into the same class as Bridget and Katy and 
Matilda Mueller, once moving factors in his life, 
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who while still alive and cherished as ever, ware no 
longer ready to respond to his clutch in the dark 
with instant reassuring pressure of faithful fingers. 

By the time he was twelve he had practically out- 
grown his "heartmare." The physical clutchings in 
the dark were now mental, spiritual clutchings . . . 
and now he had "nobody to cry to." 

One evening he and Alicita sat working over their 
books, preparing for the next school-day. Alicita 
was sitting in state, Ferdinand on the floor at her 
feet. He was rubbing her chilblains at so much per 
half-hour, cash down. 

Something like a tick-tack sounded on one of the 
parlour window-panes. 

'What's that?" queried Alicita. 

Before Ferdinand could answer followed the old 
familiar whistle, the fellers' cat-call sunmions with 
its inevitable tag: 

"0— K)li, Fin! You're in! 
Come out I" 

"You're not going?" dissuaded Alicita trying to 
hold him down, her two poor, small, ailing feet 
pressed hard upon his knees. 

Ferdinand slipped from under and made for the 
hall. 

"Don't you, Ferd! It's black night." 

"Only seven!" came back to her just before the 
front door banged. Around the comer a knot of 
"fellers" awaited their scout with his latest recruit. 
There was a short parley in the neighbourhood of 
the lamp-post then all set out together. 

The night was cold. A light blanket of snow cov- 
ered the pavements, not enough to invite shovellers 
but quite suflBicient to muflBe footsteps. They tramped 
some distance in silence, full of a fine thrilling sense 
of their own adventuresomeness, glowing with the 
conviction that for downright deviltry they could 
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compete with any in the land and come out easy 
winners. The littlest fellows followed their leader 
blindly obedient, but by and bye some of the big 
ones began to grow restive. 

"Say, are we going to keep this Cakewalk going 
all night?" growled one through his teeth (upper 
bicuspids: incisors having lately fallen in battle). 

"Aw, shut up!" 

But the protest had effect and presently the chief, 
in a hoarse whisper calculated to work upon hUi 
audience, called a halt. 

"Ready?" 

"Betcha.'; 

"Anamunition handy?" 

"Yep!" 

"Aw right. When I give the signal, Cmnmings, 
ledher jSy! Aim straight and see you hit. Then, 
cheese it for your lives, fellers. Every man for him- 
self on the home run. Now. . . . One. . . . two 
.... three. . . . Go!" 

Something whizzed through the air. There was a 
crash of breaking glass and the whole pack took to 
its heels. 

Ferdinand had been in such raids before, and had 
always escaped with the rest. To-night the fates 
were unpropitious. In turning to run, one of the 
crowd lurched against him, he lost his footing in the 
soft snow and came down with a thud. 

For a second he sat staring, dazed with the sud- 
denness of the impact, but for only a second. He 
was up and ready to scramble to his feet eager to 
dash on after the others, when he realised something 
had happened to his ankle. It would not bear his 
weight. The pain, as he tried to move, brought him 
down again with a groan. The next instant he felt 
great muscular fingers close upon his shoulder-blade. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Once the sound of breaking glass had given the 
alarm, pursuit was certain. Only the fleetest-footed 
of the "big-feller'' group could confidently expect to 
make a clean get-away. The odds were less than 
even, where the others were concerned. In Ferdi- 
nand's case he knew he was a "goner" the minute 
his foot slipped, for even if he could make his way 
to a vestibule or an area, "the cops were onto them 
with both feet." 

''Vestibules 

For girls 'n foals. 
Airys 
For scareys." 

And he could not even manage to drag himselt 
to such condemned refuge. The muscular hand waa 
on his shoulder before he could make a second at- 
tempt to rise. 

"Come, come, young sir! Up with you! Step 
out like a man!" 

The voice, while sternly masterful enough, waa not 
ruflBianly. Ferdinand nodded. He had no otiier 
means of conveying that he would do the best he 
could. In some mysterious way the pit of a peach 
he had not eaten had got stuck in his throat chok- 
ing him cruelly. He felt precisely as he used to 
feel when the dreaded "heartmare" had him in its 
grip. There was the same suiBFocating palpitation, 
the same sense of some horrible, unseen thing in 
hot pursuit of him, the same strain and struggle tor 
escape it when there was no escape. 
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i 

James-Barnes had always maintained he was a 
coward. If he were only brave now^ as J-B must 
have been at his age, he would not be thinking and 
feeling all these things. He'd be doing something 
. . . and doing it quick. Getting the best of the 
cop in some terribly smart Oliver Optic sort of 
fashion, coming out on top, a hero . . . the kind of 
feller the rest of the crowd would cheer and choose 
for their leader. Meanwhile. ... \ 

The strong fingers shifted, closing firmly imder- 
neath his armpit, hoisting him bodily, bearing him 
along without more need of effort on his part than 
an occasional toeing of the ground with his well 
foot, just to demonstrate he wasn't making himself 
heavy on purpose. If he hadn't been man enough 
to escape being arrested, at least he could pretend 
he was man enough to make no fuss about it. i 

Suddenly he was, as Matilda would have said, 
brought up with a round turn by the fact that he 
was being borne up a flight of steps . . . the steps 
of a high-stoop brown-stone house. The station- 
house didn't have a high front stoop. What did it 
mean? j 

The door of the house was unlatched, for the cop 
had only to thrust it open to let himself and Ferdi- ; 
nand in. Having done which, he carefully closed the 
door and still carrying his captive as one might carry 
a small kitten, passed along the narrow hall of the 
typical "brown-stone front" of the period, back into 
a room which Ferdinand recognised at once as "a 
li'bry" because of the book-cases ranged against the 
walls and the innumerable books and periodicals 
scattered everywhere about. One magazine (it had 
a pale buff cover and the picture of fat babies blow- 
ing bubbles or something on it) lay open, face 
downward on the seat of a leathern chair, but the 
cop didn't appear to notice for he proceeded to 
lower Ferdinand into its depths, plump on top of 
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the fat babies^ tiien stood before him, towering, grim, 
and spoke: 

"Now, young sir, what have you to say for your* 
self?' 

Ferdinand looked up and gave a start of sur- 
prise. The man before him was in civilian's clothes 
. . . not in policeman-uniform at alL 

"Well, well! Have you no tongue in yoiu* head? 
Can't you speak up?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then why don't you do it?" 

"I was ... I was just thinking about. . . ." 

"Go on. What were you just thinking about?" 

"About you, sir. I was thinking you don't look 
like a cop." 

"Oh, mdeed. Well, what do I look like?" 

"I think you look just like a . . . just like a plain 
father, sir." 

» "Hm ! Would you like me to tell you what I think 
you look just like?" 

"If you want to.'' 

"Well, I think you look just like a chap who ought 
to be a gentleman . . . but isn't." 

Ferdinand gulped. 

"No fellow is a gentleman who injures an innocent 
neighbour. No fellow is a decent citizen who dam- 
ages another's property. . . . Did you throw the 
stone that just broke my window?" 

"No, SU-." 

"But one of the young scamps you run with did." 

Being a statement not a question Ferdinand con- 
cluded he wasn't called upon to respond. 

The plain father grasped a chair by its back, 
very much as he had grasped Ferdinand, drew it up 
and seated himself deliberately so that the two 
were vis-a-vis. 

"Do you like these fellows you run with?" 

"Kind of." 
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'*Not altogether, then?" 

Ferdinand meditated. 

"I like 'em all together as much as I like 'em 
single/' 

"Ah, I see. You don't entirely like 'em single? 
Then why do you go with them?" 

"They're my crowd." Ferdinand's eyebrows flick- 
ered distressedly, disturbed by this pressure to form- 
ulate reasons he hardly understood himself. 

"What do you mean by your crowd?" 

"They live near to me. Fellers that live near to 
each otiier they always belong to the same crowd 
so they have to go together." 

"Even when some of them are doing things the 
others don't like?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why?" 

"I d' know." 

"Do you know your name?" 

"Yes, sir. Ferdinand Bradford." 

"Ho, that's a good name. Combination of Span- 
ish royalty and Old-and-New England democracy. 
Fair exchange is no robbery. Want to know my 
name?" 

"I just as livs." 

"Your enthusiasm is inspiring. But we'll let that 
pass. I am Horace Fletcher Ellinwood, Attorney 
and Counsellor at Law, if you know what that 
means. And now we have each other indexed as 
it were, suppose we go on and you tell me the names 
of some of the fellows you run with ... the biggest 
ones, you know, — ^beginning with the young rascal 
who broke my window." 

Ferdinand's eyes roved the ceiling, searching for 
inspiration. 

"Out with it!" Mr. Ellinwood urged good-na- 
turedly. But there was a firm note back of his mod- 
eration. 
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"His name?" repeated Ferdinand vaguely. 

"That 's what I said." 

"You mean the feller's name that broke your win- 
dow?" 

"The very same." 

"But I didn't see any feller break it" 

"What did you see?" 

"I saw somethin' a goin' two-wards your window 
like it was goin' to break it." 

"Very good! Who was it?" 

"It was a stone, sir." 

Mr. Ellinwood cleared his throat with an abrupt 
violence that made Ferdinand start. 

"Who threw the stone?" 

"The feller threw the stone . . . ? Him? . . . 
Oh, I ain't sure-for-certain I know who he is," said 
Ferdinand affably. 

"Risk a guess. His name. ... !" 

"Maybe . . . that is . . . p'raps his name is . . • 
his name is. . . ." 

"Out with it. . . ." 

"P'raps his name is Bill Sykes." 

In the pause that followed, Mr. Ellinwood rose, 
turned, strode to the fireplace at the opposite side of 
the room, and stood there, his back turned square 
upon his companion as if expressing the extremity 
of disapproval. When he faced about again his lipa 
were twitching queerly, Ferdinand thought. 

"P'raps it is," he mocked sternly. "And then again, 
p'raps it isn't." 

Ferdinand's chin dived into his neck-tie. His fin- 
gers began to weave and interweave with quick 
nervous activity. The silence was most oppressive. 
He felt himself constrained to break it. 

'Tes, sir. P'raps it isn't. I said I ain't sure-for- 
certain, that's the name of him." 

"Oh, you're not, are you?" 
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''No, sir. Not cross-my-heart-and-hope-to-die 
sure-for-Kjertain." 

Mr. EUinwood reseated himself in the chair facing 
Ferdinand's. "I suppose you haven't read a book 
called 'Oliver Twist'/' he put unexpectedly. 

Ferdinand's eyes brightened. 

"Oh, yes I have. That is, my father, he's read it 
to Alicita an' me some of the nights we have ev^tt- 
ings." i 

"What does that mean? Don't all nights have 
evenings?" 

"Oh, no sir. Only the nights have evenings when 
he stays home an' comes up to our rooms after we're 
in bed an' sits by us an' reads ... to Alicita an' me 
. . . out of the books we like." 

"Such as . . ." 

" 'Oliver Twist' an' 'The Tale of Two Cities' an' 
'Ivanhoe' an' oh, lots an' lots of other ones. My . 
father, he lets Alicita an' me sit up an' eat sand- ! 
wiches an' things while he's readin' to us. That's 
why they're evenin's" 

"I see. I'm very glad indeed to hear about all this 
for it shows the kind of home you come from. Let's 
see if I can guess what sort of parents you have. 
Your mother . . . you have a mother, of course?" 

"Oh, yes sir. She 's gener'ly out when we have 
evenin's . . . coz she sings in concerts an' places 
for charity." 

"Oho ! Now attend ! Tell me if I'm wrong. You 
have a fine, honest father and a pretty, good mother. 
I don't mean pretty-good, but pretty and good . . . 
very pretty and very good. You're all right on 
parents, eh?" 

Ferdinand's head lifted quickly. 

"Yes, siree, sir. I've got an awful nice those. 
Some of the other fellers, they think their mothers 
are pretty. But mine really is, you know. And 
my father knows everything. And then, there's. 
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James-Barnes . . . he's brave as a lion. Nothin* 
'd scare James-Barnes! He did used to go to college, 
but he's in business now, coz we got reverses. An' 
then, there's Alicita! She's older 'n me. Sometimes 
she's three years older, an' sometimes she's only but 
just two. Alicita's awful smart. James- B;!?mes says 
even if Alicita is only a girl she ain't a sissy, like 
96me boys he knows." 

Ferdinand's family-pride had worked up such an 
impetus that it carried him considerably past the 
point of cautious candor. He drew up with a sharp 
check, colouring vividly. 

"I don't suppose," observed Mr. Ellinwood, 
"James-Barnes had any special boy in mind when 
he said that, do you?" 

Ferdinand nodded regretfully. 

"Yes, he did too. He had me." 

"You don't mean it. Now why, I wonder." 

"James-Barnes says I'm a ... a coward." 

"And are you a coward?" 

"I ... I s'pose so." 

"Why?" 

"I'm afraid of things." 

•'What things?" 

"I'm afraid . . . kinda ... of James-Barnes. An' 
I'm afraid of the heartmare that comes when you're 
asleep you know, an' wakes you up yeUin'." 

"Axe you afraid of the fellows in your crowd? The 
big ones?" 

"Kmda.'' 

"Because they lick the little fellows?" 

"They only lick 'em first-off. They don't lick me 
any more." 

"What do they do that you're afraid of?" 

"Nothin' much . . . only ... if they'd get mak- 
in' fun of you, it wouldn't be so very nice." 

"Which ones would be likely to make fun of you?" 

"Some of 'em ... the big ones." 
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"Name them." 

"Oh, there's a good many to say the names oV 

"Pshaw! A chap who can remember Charles 
Dickens and Su* Walter Scott and the rest of them 
can remember the names of the fellows he runs with. 
Come on. Tell. They'll never know. Don't be 
afraid ... I won't give you away." 

"I ain't afraid ... of that." 

"Then brace up and be a man." 

Obediently Ferdinand squared his shoulders, smil- 
ing across at his companion in full confidence of 
fulfilhng satisfactorily all obligations of compliance. 

Mr. Ellinwood decided to take another tack. Drop- 
ping his tone of cross-examiner he spoke as man to 
man. 

"Now I'm going to tell you something that I war- 
rant you never knew before. You think that be- 
cause you didn't actually throw the stone that 
broke my window you're not to blame for it, eh?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"WeU, you are to blame. So long as you stick up 
for the fellows who did it, you're their side-partner, 
so to speak. The law holds the ones who stand by 
and look on and share in the fun just as culpable, 
or almost, as those who themselves do the deed. 
The one who stands by is called 'an accessory before 
the fact'! Think of that! Isn't that a terrible- 
sounding thing to be called? An accessory-before- 
the-fact shares in the blame and the punishment 
that goes with it, along with the other or others. 
And if the others are mean enough to leave him in 
the lurch he has to take not only his own share, 
but theirs too. Now, what do you think of that?" 

Ferdinand's eyes gazed unflinchingly straight into 
Mr. Ellinwood's. 

"I've been trying for some time to get hold of the 
gang of young hoodlums that's been running riot 
over this neighbourhood. I've been on the sharp 
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lookout and now, if I haven't succeeded in nabbing 
the head and front of all the offending, IVe at 
least got hold of the wiggle at the end of the tail. 
The wiggle at the end of liie tail is a very important 
thing, let me tell you. It shows what's going on in 
the animal. The next time you see a dog or a cat 
. . . any creature owning a tail . . . just you watch 
out and see if it doesn't tell you a whole lot about 
the way the animal feels. Now, you're like the wiggle 
at the end of the tail. I can tell from studying you 
what the rest are like. And do you want to know 
what they are like? Just like mean curs, all of them, 
to drag a fellow into a scrape and then leave him 
to bear the brunt of it alone." 

"But they didn't drag me in," Ferdinand hastened 
to exonerate them. "When Sam ... I mean when 
the feller whistled I went straight off." 

Mr. Ellinwood gave the statement due considera- 
tion. 

* "I like boys first-rate. I was a boy once myself and 
I know how they feel," he observed presently. "Fel- 
lows must have fun. A fellow who doesn't like fun 
is a molly-coddle and a muff. But fun is one 
thing: malicious mischief is another." 

"Yes, sir," assented Ferdinand. 

"Do you think it is fair to shield the rowdies 
who broke my window and make me, who never 
did them any harm, pay for their malicious mis- 
chief?" 

"No, sir." 

"Then what do you propose to do about it?" 

"Id' know." 

Mr. Ellinwood shrugged impatiently. 

"Well, if you don't, I'm sure I don't. But I won- 
der if you're going to relish very much being taken 
to the station-house, handed over to the sergeant 
to be locked up in a dark cell." 
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"N . . . not ve ^ry much, sir." 

"I should think not. But I'm afraid something 
like that is going to happen unless we can get to the 
bottom of this thing and find the real culprit. One 
thing is certain, IVe paid for all the broken glass 
I'm going to pay for. I'm not responsible for this 
and I won't pay for it. It's ^no fair,' as you say, to 
try to make me. Think it over. Take your time. 
Don't decide in a hurry. There's an old saying that 
those who dance must pay the fiddler. Now, I 
haven't had the fun and I'm not going to be the 
scape-goat. You understand?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Even if I should have to hand you over to a 
policeman . . . d'you think it's going to pay me for 
my broken glass, to see you carried off to jail to 
languish in a dungeon-cell?" 

Ferdinand's chin quivered, but he managed to 
bring out a faint "I d' know, sir." 

"Well, I can tell you, it wouldn't. I wouldn't get 
any sort of sport out of it at all. I rather like^ 
you and it would be most unpleasant to see you 
carried off in the Black Maria handcuffed, facing the 
severest penalty of the law. I'd much rather not. 
But somebody's got to make that pane of glass good 
— somebody's got to help me out. You're the man 
... if you'll just speak up." 

"I'd like to," 

"Good! Now we seem to be getting somewhere!" 

Appearances were, however, deceitful. After some 
moments had elapsed with Ferdinand occupied, ap- 
parently, in studying Mr. Ellinwood, what time Mr. 
Ellinwood studied his boots, they were no nearer 
an arrival than before. 

"It's not as if you were a grown-up man with 
money you'd earned. If you were, you could pay 
me out of your own pocket which would be what's 
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called Quixotic but would put an end to the mat- 
ter. I suppose as you're a boy I could come down 
on your father . . . but. . . ." 

At mention of his father Ferdinand felt the pit 
in his throat rise up again, chokingly, like a sob. 
He tried to dispose of it in a gentlemanly way. 

Mr. Elhnwood without glancing in his direction, 
keeping his gaze glued to his boot-toes, slid down 
in his great chair until he was resting upon his 
spine, his two very long l^s thrust straight out 
before him. 

"But I don't quite like to come down on your 
father, because that wouldn't be fair either . . . 
considering he hasn't had any more fun out of it all 
than I have. It's mighty hard to know what to 
do, isn't it? Mighty hard to be fair to so many 
people all at once, eh? I find it so in my business. 
You see I'm not a plain father. Not even a fancy 
one. I haven't a little boy or girl to my name, 
more's the pity. I'm a lawyer and a lawyer's busi- 
ness is to straighten things out . . . when he's the 
kind that isn't trying to tangle them up worse than 
they were, as you say, 'first-oiBF'. Now I'm toying to 
straighten out our tangle, yours and mine, but I can'^ 
possibly do it without assistance." 

Ferdinand lifted his chin. 

"I'd like to . . . assist you." 

"Then out with the name of the fellow who broke 
my pane of glass." 

"I didn't mean that, but. . . .'* 

"What?" 

"I Ve got some money of my very own in my bank. 
And there's my 'lowance. I get twenty-five cents a 
week for my 'lowance." 

"Ah, do you so? You mean, I presume, that you 
want to square up for the other fellows out of your 
bank and your allowance?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

"But twenty-five cents a week and some out of 
your bank won't put my window in to-morrow. 
Meanwhile. . . . 

'The weather 'tis cold, 

And I'm grown very old, , 

And my doublet is not very new, lack-a-day!/ " 

Again Ferdinand's eyebrows flickered anxiously. 

"I meant, if you could kinda have the man put the 
wiudow in right off . . . I'd give him the money 
when I . . ." 

"In instalments, you mean? You'd pay him little 
by little as you got it. Is that it?" 

'Tes, sir." 

For a long, a very long, uncomfortable time it 
seemed to Ferdinand, the man in front of him never 
budged. He just sat stretched out full-length, star- 
ing at the toes of his boots. At last, straightening 
up with a jerk, as if he had been touched off by a 
spring: 

"All right, young sir. It's a go! I'll take your 
word . . . (which I trust is better than your bond 
just at present) I'll have the glass put in to-morrow 
and you can walk right up to the captain's office 
every Saturday night or whenever you get your al- 
lowance and hand me over the cadi. If that suits 
you, it suits me. And for this time we'll dispense 
with the long arm of the law (which is even longer 
and has more muscle in it than mine, I can tell you), 
together with all it signifies 
Black Marias, dungeon-cel 
before I forget it. ... I 
yours. I'm a lawyer but '. 
I can put a bandage on a w 
a prize in any hospital. . 
of doiQg it . . . allow me 
a while ago. I think yoi 
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gentleman, Mr. Ferdinand Bradford, sir, esquire. 
And you can tell James-Barnes for me that there 
are no sissies in your family. . . ." 

He thrust out his mammoth hand. . . • 

"Shake, my friend." 
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: For many weeks after that, each Saturday night 
as it came around saw Ferdinand walking up to the 
captain's office to hand over the cash, as per agree- 
ment between himself and Mr. Ellinwood. 

He liked calling Mr. Ellinwood "the captain." He 
liked having a secret with him, a secret kept in- 
violate even from Alicita. It seemed somehow to 
differentiate them, set them apart from the rest of 
the world as two friends who exclusively "belonged." 

While Ferdinand had never been a glass-smashing 
enthusiast, he had never questioned the gentle pas- 
time's right to be classed as legitimate sport. It 
was only after Mr. Ellinwood had demonstrated it 
as a mean, gratuitous assault on the rights and prop- 
erty of law-abiding citizens that Ferdinand felt 
ashamed of having lent himself to such ignoble uses. 
Naturally, feeling so ashamed, he did not care to 
publish his humiliation. Then too, while he speedily 
outgrew his first fear of "the captain" he could not 
shake off the sense of awe that almost overwhelmed 
him in the presence of an embodied force so certain 
as to degree, so uncertain as to extent. Without 
going into analytical subtleties he decided it was 
only sensible to hold his peace until he saw a little 
more plainly how things were going to work out. 

It was certainly "awful nice" of Mr. Ellinwood to 
carry him home that first night, and then disappear 
down the steps and street as if he actually wore 
the seven-league boots of which he had just been 
discoursing. It was almost as if he understood a 
feUer would have it hard enough accounting to his 
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family for a hurt ankle, without explaining a brand- 
new, grown-up gentleman-friend into the bargain. 

For a full minute after Mr. Ellinwood disappeared 
Ferdinand stood on his well foot, propping himself 
against the outer vestibule door, hesitating. Then 
experimentally he tapped on the glass. Almost 
simultaneously the knob turned, the door swung 
noiselessly inward and Alicita stood confronting him, 
her hand over her mouth to enjoin silence. He knew 
at once that danger, in the shape of James-Barnes, 
was impending, that Alicita was braving it for his 
sake. It was then that, holding on to the door-knob, 
to Alicita, to anything that promised support on his 
way upstairs to his room, he was moved to confide 
about Mr. Ellinwood. But to do so was to open up 
new channels of enquiry as to the window-pane and 
the feller who broke it, to endure the torture of 
another inquisition when he was weak and shaken 
from the effects of the first. He couldn't tell now. 
Later perhaps. But he did not tell later. That is, 
not until years and years later. 

Even as Verily had been too intimate, too sacred 
a subject for profane discussion, so became "the cap- 
tain." In fact "the captain" gradually usurped the 
place Verily had held of bosom-friend, confidant, 
counsellor-in-chief. That he did not hold the office 
to the end of the chapter was due to the fact that 
unwittingly he introduced his own successor. And 
she, being what she was, stayed on and refused to 
abdicate in the favour of any one whosoever. 

The way of it was this: 

The handing over of his allowance turned out to 
be the merest negligible detail in Ferdinand's Satur- 
day evening experiences. What really "counted" were 
the hours he and "the captain" spent together, ab- 
sorbed in conversation, in books, in stamp and min- 
eral c'lections, in all manners of subjects fascinating 
to the soul of the youthful male. 
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Long after the last of his debt had been wiped out 
Ferdinand still went to Mr. Ellinwood's. What had 
begun as a penalty continued as a privilege. It 
seemed "no fair" to shut Alicita out, when she was 
always so ready to go shares with him, but when 
he delicately suggested as much to "the captain" his 
hint fell flat. Ferdinand knew no snub was intended, 
but he determined not to broach Alicita again. If 
she wasn't wanted, he was the last to try to foist 
her. 

"No, no. We're better off as we are, just boys, 
you know. If we let your sister in I'd have to let 
in my wife, and if I let her in I'd probably have 
let in Pauline. And so many girls would spoil the 
broth." 

"Who's Pauline?" 

"She's my niece. Pauline Preston. She's a 
couple of years or so younger than you. Bright as 
a button. At the head of her class. A regular lit- 
tle brick. She doesn't like to have me call her a 
brick because she thinks it reflects on her hair; red, 
you know. She lives in New York across the river, 
but whenever I can induce her parents to lend her 
to me I have her over here. 'Pon my word, now I 
come to think of it, I believe I'll send for her at 
once. I didn't realise I missed her so. That's pre- 
cisely what I'll do! And when she comes I'll show 
you a girl that is a girl." 

Ferdinand felt he was expected to warm up to the 
subject, but for the life of him he couldn't do it. 
On the contrary, the more "the captain" enlarged 
on the excellences of his pet, the more deep-seated 
grew Ferdinand's aversion. 

For some reason he felt his happiness suddenly 
overclouded. He had never experienced anything 
like this before. It wasn't only that something in- 
side of him was making a great to-do, swelling, ris- 
ing, ready to defy anybody or anything that dared 
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threaten Alicita's supremacy over all other girls, but 
there were vague inner resentments on his own ac- 
count. Dimly he realised that his devotion to his 
friend was being played upon. All the while Mr. 
Ellinwood kept up his eulogy of Pauline, Ferdinand 
knew it was being done, somehow, in order to ex- 
ploit him, Ferdinand. And, oddly enough, instead 
of its turning hiih against his persecutor, it turned 
him against Pauline. Every time her name was 
mentioned he shrank further into himself. 

"Oh, there's no doubt about it, you must know 
Pauline.'* 

Ferdinand dodged it. 

"I don't know much girls excepting Alicita. Not 
any girl I ever saw is no nice as Alicita." 

Mr. Ellinwood's head wagged knowingly. 

"Wait until you see PauUne." 

"I like boys better than girls . . . excepting 
AUcita." 

"Oh, I've no doubt you tliink you do, but you 
don't. You couldn't if you'd seen Pauline. Now 
I'm aware some people have a prejudice against red 
hair, but I dare anybody to say Pauline's isn't stun- 
ning. Red, yes! But the red of that big copper 
jar over there that Mrs. Ellinwood makes the girls 
downstairs burnish to within an inch of their lives. 
And her eyes . . . Pauline's eyes ... are the col- 
our of brown October leaves out in a shower. Ever 
see eyes like that — those, I should say?" 

Ferdinand shook his head. 

"I warrant you haven't. Paul's eyes are the pret- 
tiest things you ever came across ... as full of fun 
as a kitten's, and yet mighty wise, too." 

There's a boy in my class at school name of Paul. 
I don't like him so very much," Ferdinand ventured. 

"What's the trouble?" 

"Oh, nothin' much I guess, but just ... I don't 
like his name." 
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*^ot? You astonish me. Now I think PauFs 
a first-rate name. What's the matter with it? Why 
don't you like it?" 

"I think it's kinda . . . kinda tedious." 

Mr. EUinwood, applying his handkerchief with 
great elaboration, made no response for a moment. 

"Dear me/' he said, emerging at last from the 
white folds which made his face look unusually red, 
"Dear me, it never struck me that way. Our fam- 
ily thought Pauline was the prettiest name going 
when we gave it to our youngster. But she hasn't 
been baptised yet, so if you can suggest a prettier 
name we can change, and no harm done." 

"Maybe she wouldn't like to." 

"Oh, no fear of that. If I said 'change'! she'd 
change in a twinkling. That's ihe sort of obedient 
little chappie Paul is. Besides, she's my young 
sweetheart. We love each other to distraction." 

Ferdinand blinked rapidly, trying to keep his eyes 
clear of a blurring moisture that seemed determined 
to fog his vision. 

The captain regarded him reflectively. 

"I'm interested to hear what name you prefer to 
Pauline." 

When it came to the test, Ferdinand found him- 
self bereft of ideas. He didn't have the face to put 
forward Alicita. 

"There's lots of names in the dickshunnery," he 
evaded. 

"Surely. But you wouldn't go to the dictionary 
for pretty names, would you? Good, solid, wear-to- 
the-last-thread names, yes. But not attractive ones 
like Pauline and . . . the kind you have up your 
sleeve. I warrant, when it comes right down to it, 
you'll find it's not so easy to pick a prettier name 
than Pauline." 

Ferdinand's cheeks were burning. 

" 'Tis too," he retorted hotly. 
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"Not a bit of it. Go ahead. Try! Dare you!" 

"Pearline! So there! Pearline's prettier." 

He did not look to see what effect his announce- 
ment might have on Mr. Ellinwood. He was too 
sorely harassed to care. His kind friend had some- 
how turned into his tormentor. He was suffering 
so deep a hurt that his cheeks, which a moment ago 
had been red, were quite pale. Very white of face, 
very straight of spine, he slid out of his chair and 
stood upon his feet. 

"I guess I got to go now." 

He was making for the door when *^ihe captain" 
intercepted him. "Not yet, old fellow! Hold on a 
minute. Pearline's a tip-top name. Beats Pauline 
all to nothing." 

Ferdinand looked up. His eyes and "the cap- 
tain's" met and held for a moment. 

"Yes, indeed! Pearline's a boss name!" 

Somehow or other everything that had been 
wrong was made right. Ferdinand was swept up 
in a wild wave of elation, but he kept his head. 

"Honest?" 

"Honest-Injun!" 

"Then . . . April fool! Pearline's a boss name 
for . . . soap." 

"The captain" stared before giving way to a 
sheepish grin, as he administered a smart thwack 
to the shoulder under his hand. 

"You young sinner! I won't say what I'd like 
to do to you for that. But it's all right. You got 
me. It's your innings. And some day you'll study 
Latin. When that day comes kindly recollect, if 
you please, that I said 'Mea culpa.' Meanwhile on 
general principles let's begin over and start afresh 
and fen teasing, eh?" 

"You bet!" returned the younger little boy with 
gusto. 

It was probably in order to "fen teasing" that 
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never again did her uncle refer to Pauline Preston 
by her lawful name, suspecting perhaps that the 
sound of it might recall "tedious^' memories. But 
while he studiously abstained from any mention of 
Pauline, he deliberately, artfully nursed the idea 
of "Pearl,'' so that she figured from that time on in 
his and Ferdinand's studies and sports, a keen com- 
petitor to "keep up with" whom it took every ounce 
of one's brains and energy. 

And it is worth mentioning as one of the boy's 
curious mental idiosyncrasies that while his con- 
scious memory conveniently shed all harrying recol- 
lections of a worrisome Pauline, it tenaciously held 
on to the conception of a Pearl with no disturbing 
associations, a little companion whom he learned to 
regard as his own particular creation, no less than 
his own personal property, a chum like Verily, whose 
red hair and autumn-leaf eyes he would have been 
amazed if any one had told him existed anywhere 
outside his own fancy, were made of anything but 
pure, unadulterated " 'magination-stu£f." 
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James-Barnes felt himself the hapless sport of 
peculiarly malign conditions. 

Nothing could be worse, he assured himself, ihan 
the prospect confronting him out of the dark, por- 
tentous circiunstances attending his father's failing 
fortunes. It only aggravated his sense of personal 
injury to consider that almost up to his coming of 
age he had been so securely shielded, held free from 
all serious care and responsibility. Such a consid- 
eration only seemed to prove how foully far he had 
been duped by fate. Bom and bred in the purple, 
^o to speak, he was being plunged bodily into the 
terrible dyeing-vat of experience, out of which he 
might emerge God only knows how vulgarly stained 
with mortal discolourations. As often as he thought 
of it, and he thought of it continually, his gorge rose 
against the hand of the inevitable that was giving 
him such "a low-down deal.'* 

He had not wanted to go to college in the first 
place, but when he was obliged to give up Columbia 
and "take a job, like any common tradesman's son," 
he was furious. His mother heard his lamentations 
with sorrowing sjnnpathy. It seemed quite natural 
to her that he should resent, even resist, the un- 
ijongenial associations of his new position. 

"It isn't as if I had been brought up to mix with 
the hoi'polloi. I haven't. And now that I've got 
. to . . . well, it comes deuced hard," he complained 
with unconcealed bitterness. 

"I know it, dear." 

Her tone was deeply apologetic. 

79 
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"If the old man . . /' 

"Don't refer to your father in that way, J-B, 
please." 

"Well then," impatiently, "if my father hadn't 
been so dead easy tilings couldn't have come to this 
pass. He hasn't kept up to time. He's dodged is- 
sues. It's bad enough that I'm euchered out of 
what, by Jove, ought to come to me, but I'll be 
hanged if I see where the joke comes in of my hav- 
ing to turn to and help provide for ihe family . . . 
his family." 

"But, my dear, you're not expected to do that! 
You don't call paying a nominal board helping pro- 
vide for the family!" 

"You bet that's what I call it. Indirectly that's 
what it is. What do you call it?" 

"Earning your own living ... or, rather, part of 

it." 

J-B shrugged. 

"Have it your own way. Call it anjrtiiing you 
choose. The fact remains." 

"Your father says you'll have every opportunity 
to work your way up, if you take hold and apply 
yourself. The Heads are personal friends of his 
and willing to favour you as far as they can." 

"Of course!" James-Barnes sneered. "Everything 
is lovely and the goose honks high ... so long as 
I'm the only one to suffer. But it'll all be the same 
in a himdred years. Meanwhile, I like that, about 
my having an opportunity to work my way up. 
Father worked his way up, didn't he? So far as I 
can see all he's done has been to scatter the fortune 
his father left him, and yours into the bargain." 

Inez Bradford's lashes were wet. The foreign 
strain in her blood that held her mind captive to the 
outworn tradition of the supremacy of the male first- 
bom, coloured her vision and made her see J-B al- 
ways in tJ^e most favourable light. She idolised 
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him, but there were tunes, and this was one, when 
vague doubts rose to trouble her adoration. 

"My boy, I wish you wouldn't speak so of your 
father. He is good, good, good! And he is going 
through deep waters." 

For a moment J-B resisted the appeal. Then re- 
acting to a better impulse he gave way. 

"Right you are! Beg your pardon. Sorry I let 
my angry passions rise. But you can see, can't you, 
Madre, that I have a case? If the old man ... I 
should say, if the Governor is going through deep 
waters why, by Jove, he's dragged me in along with 
him ... up to my neck. And considering how he's 
brought me up . . . well, I'm in deep . . . can't 
wade and don't know how to swim. It's a beastly 
shame!" 

Something like a mutinous sob escaped him. He 
tried to cover it by coughing sharply once or twice, 
then stalking to the window, and snapping up the 
shade to the very top. Suddenly he swung round. 

"But there's one thing that's going to do for us 
all!" 

Inez looked up enquiringly, apprehensively. 

James-Barnes met her mute interrogation with 
another question. "You don't mean to say you 
haven't noticed?" 

"Noticed? Noticed what?" 

"Why, that Father . . ." 

A gesture completed the sentence . . . the rais- 
ing of cupped fingers that seemed to hold a glass, 
toward lips that drained it. 

"James-Barnes! No!" 

He met her horrified protest with a mirthless 
lau^. 

"I thou^t you knew. I was sure you did. I 
can't imagine how you've missed seeing. It's hap- 
pened several times lately. He's never been aotu- 
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ally down and out. Just a little bit under the 
weather. I thought you knew." 

She shook her head. 

The clock became suddenly audible in loud ag- 
gressive ticking, as if now it saw its opportunity to 
make itself heard, it didn't intend to lose it. 

James-Barnes still at the window b^an sardon- 
ically to hum: 

"Oh, I am the Major Gilfeather. 
I'm a little bit under the weather. 
But smilingly I will endeavour 
To borrow a five, don't you know !'' 

Again there was silence save for the clock. 

"By the way, Madre, speaking of borrowing a five 
... I suppose you haven't such a thing by you, 
that you could by any chance conveniently spare? 
I'm terribly hard up. In fact, IVe just got to have 
a couple of plunks and that's all there is to it. I'd 
like five, but I've got to have two.'' 

Again she shook her head. 

He considered the mute denial for a second with- 
out comment. When at length he spoke his words 
revealed that he had not been concerned with the 
fact of her helplessness, only with the means of 
getting around it. 

"Where's the household money? You could fix 
me up out of that, just for once, couldn't you?" 

A dull crimson overspread her anxious little face. 
She looked like a worried child. 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"Because the household money is . . . late, this 
week. Your father gave me all he had, but . . . 
well, it wasn't the usual amount and ... I had to 
make other arrangements." 

Watching her closely out of his narrowed eyes, 
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James-Barnes saw her colour deepen, then fade, then 
vanish entirely away. 

"What do you mean by 'you had to make otiier ar- 
rangements'?'' 

There was a bitter sting intolerable to her pride 
in being brought to book by one of her children, 
by the favoured son of her heart, in particular. 

"You have taken a tone lately, J-B," she flashed 
back at him with heat, "that is quite out of place. 
I don't propose to submit to cross-examination, or 
to anything that's not entirely respectful and be- 
coming on your part, please remember that, my 
son." 

If she expected him to return fire for fire, she was 
disappointed. He met her repulse with as little an- 
ger as compunction. Across his handsome olive face 
flickered a faint tolerant smile. 

"I'm sorry if I offended, Madre. I didn't know 
I was treading on delicate ground. It occurred to 
me that if you knew of any way to snare some ex- 
tra spondulix you might let me in on the game. For, 
you see, I've got to have it. ... If I don't . . . 
well, you know what a light it puts a man in if he 
fails to pony up on a debt of honour. I guess I'll 
have to 'make other arrangements,' too." 

He was sauntering toward the door, whistling in 
an underbreath the opening bar of "Major Gil- 
feather" when she called him back. 

"J-B, wait a moment." 

"WeU?" 

"I depend on you not to repeat to your father 
any of the things you've just said to me. Don't 
ask him for money and don't let him suspect I ad- 
mitted I had taken steps to help myseUf another 
way. He's doing the best he can . . . 'angels can 
no more.' " 

"He managed to hand out their allowances to the 
two kids." 
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"Poor little things. I suppose he thinks it would 
be coming down to small potatoes to cut them ofE 
from the little pleasure they have nowadays/' 

"All the samee, enough small potatoes, as you say, 
make a bushel Little leaks'll sink a ship." 

Inez laughed. 

"Dear me, I wonder how I ever came to have such 
a Solon for a son. You really are remarkable, 
J-B/' 

The quizzical gleam that darted across her vivid 
little countenance made her look, for the moment, 
cmiously like Ferdinand. 

"The difficulty with me is, I don't ever seem to 
see things until they are visible to the naked eye 
and then it's too late. I can't manage to discover 
the small potatoes that sink the ship, until there 
are enough little leaks to make a bushel. And, of 
course, by that time the damage is done. I know 
I'm not a good manager. No matter how I econo- 
mize I never have anything over. I go without 
things, and in the end I haven't the things or the 
money either, so I might as well have been expen- 
sive in the first place." 

With her delicate, diminutive figure, her rueful 
expression, her half-earnest, half-jesting admission 
of helplessness, it seemed impossible she should be 
the mother of the towering young giant before her. 
So much had she the appearance of appeding,_ ir- 
resistible youth that he forgot his vexation for the 
time being and went back to where she sat, bent over 
and kissed her. 

"Never mind, Madre, if worst comes to worst, we 
can always beg, borrow or steal, I suppose." 

She clapped her hands. 

"I never thought of that. So we can. Your 
father can beg, I can borrow and you, James-Barnes, 
can steal. What with the three of us so industri- 
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oudy, so nobly employed, we ou^t to make out 
somehow, eh?" 

"Right you are. We ou^t to make out some- 
how." 

Grmnmg broadly J-B paased from the room^ 
whistling sotto voce as he went. 

Her eyes followed him until the closing door shut 
him from sight. Even then they remained fixed in 
the direction he had taken, as if her thought, fo- 
cussed on him, held her vision focussed, too. 

It was curious, she reflected, the effect James- 
Barnes had upon her. She knew him to be abys- 
mally selfish, but he could charm her into excus- 
ing his selfishness. Without visible touch of whip 
or prick of spur she was yet urged on and still on 
to run for his stakes, like a sensitive racer respond- 
ing to the will of an imperious jockey. He had the 
knack of accelerating pace by competitive sugges- 
tion. Though it never was perfectly clear with 
whom or with what she was competing, she felt 
bound to break the record, even supposing it to be 
her own. 

He contrived by some occult means, consciously 
or imconsciously employed, to make her feel his 
claims were paramount, to be satisfied at any cost. 
She was ashamed of her slavish impulse to apologise 
to him for conditions over which she had no control, 
and yet she had tacitly apologised. She was 
ashamed of the fact that she was considering James- 
Barnes at all just now when what he had told her 
about his father made that claim so much the more 
important. Yet she was considering what she could 
do for James-Barnes, how she could help him to get 
what he wanted, letting his father's sterner neces- 
sity wait. 

Puzzling over her troublesome problems the look 
of the chUd faded from her face and figure. With 
a sigh she gathered herself together, rose and made 
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ready for the street. As she was tying on her bon- 
net (even very young girls wore bonnets in those 
days) she heard the front door slam. This she knew 
to be the sign audible that James-Barnes had left 
the house. 

In the basement the raw general-houseworker was 
making a great to-do, involving much sloshing of 
water, and frequent knockings of wood on wood, as 
for example, a scrubbing-brush against the surbase, 
or the washboard against the tub, the while she kept 
up an incessant, tuneless vocalising in a strident, 
nasal voice. Otherwise the place seemed deserted 
and Inez, letting herself noiselessly out, calculated 
that if she met with no detentions, she would prob- 
ably be back before her husband returned. 

She met with no detentions. What she had gone 
out for to see she saw, and more besides. . . . 
Strange, alluring, repelling vistas were opened be- 
fore her through which she could perceive the pov- 
erty and deprivations she dreaded disappear as mias- 
mic mists before the sun. She had never had the 
hardihood frankly to contemplate that prospect be- 
fore. It had, indeed, beckoned her from time to 
time, but she had always shrunk from it with the 
greater alarm, because she knew there was hidden 
in the depths of her being something that lured 
her toward it in spite of herself. She had been glad 
there were powerful elements in her life, obstacles, 
"reasons,'' traditions, to reinforce her resistance. 
But now all these were in some uncanny way re- 
moved. She had a superstitious feeling of being 
borne along on an irresistible tide toward a fate she 
had conscientiously striven to shun, but that, so it 
appeared, the eternal gods had willed from the be- 
ginning. There was intoxication in this first 
draught of the Olympian cup. She felt no longer 
responsible. What was written was written. And 
once she had definitely cut loose from all tiiat had 
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hitherto held her back, she was sure the future could 
not possibly be so difl&cult. In any case, the ele- 
ment of poverty would be eliminated. Of tiiat she 
could be quite certain. 

Under the stimulation of that thought she trod 
on clouds. When she reached home die ascended 
a celestial ladder instead of climbing her own "high 
stoop" steps. 

But with the opening of the front door, as she 
let herself in, came a quick reaction. 

Prom above could be heard sounds that stopped 
the heart. A confused shuffling as of maddened 
creatures wrestling savagely, heavy respiration, 
smothered syllables, sobfice gasps out of over- 
stressed lungs. Now and again a keen, quidc cry, 
high-pitched, hysterical. 

The soles of her feet cleaved to the stair-treads, 
but somehow she managed to drag herself up the two 
flights that led to the third story, the children's quar- 
ters. It was from Alicita's room the sounds came. 
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CHAPTER X 

To be condemned to take exercise daily in the 
open air, for no fault of one's own, was to suffer, 
Alicita reflected, one of those rank injustices to 
which the young in their tragic defencelessness, are 
continually subject at the hands of their inex6rable 
overlords . . • fathers and motiiers. Submitting 
when she had to, she did not scruple to take advan- 
tage of any and every loophole of escape that pre- 
sented itself, and if one didn't present itself, why, 
.where was tiie harm in assisting it a bit? 

"I don't care! She's no right to make me do 
things that are bad for my disposition!" 

Seeing her mother go out, Alicita saw her oppor- 
tunity to safeguard her disposition. She availed 
herself of it without delay. No sooner had Inez 
turned the street-comer than Alicita slipped into 
the house, shed her coat and hat, and, buried in the 
depths of an engulfing library chair, her nose in a 
(borrowed) copy of Emile Gaboriau, was dead to 
the world. 

She read for a length of time with tense concen- 
tration, until the overstrained functions rebelled and 
her attention relaxed. Still she read on, but now 
she was aware when the clock struck, when the girl 
downstairs stamped through the basement-haU to 
answer the area-bell, when at length a key was set 
in the front-door lock, the door softly opened and 
closed and James-Barnes, standing on the parlour 
threshold, peered into the curtained room, his eyes 
blinking owlishly in the effort to adjust their vision 
to the change from sunlight to gloom. Obviously 
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there was no company, still he proceeded to where 
he could take in the library with a sweeping glance. 

Alicita "scrooged'' down deeper into the sheltering 
fastness of her upholstered refuge. She had her 
own reasons for lying low, and then, it was always , 
fun to get the better of James-Barnes. 

She heard him retrace his steps, ascend the stairs 
and, presently, his footfalls sounded on the floor 
above. Her attention no longer glued to "Article 
113," fluttered now here, now there, butterflylike, 
settling for a moment only to be up and awing again. 

She had just been promoted at school. The new 
teacher's name was O'Flynn. One of the "schol- 
ars" had said O'Flynn was an Irish name. Another 
denied it. Alicita had been appealed to as umpire. 
She had managed to distract attention for the time 
being, until she could answer as one having autiior- 
ity. James-Barnes was the one to consult. He 
;would know without shadow of a doubt the right 
and the wrong of it. J-B knew pretty much all 
there was to be known about everything. She 
.would ask him. 

Hiding her book in its own particular cache, a 
secret even from Ferdinand, she started upstairs, 
but stopped midway when she heard footsteps 
mounting the upper flight. What could James- 
Barnes be doing in the third story? The third 
story didn't belong to J-B. It belonged to her and 
Ferdinand . . . the servant didn't count. No one 
else had any right there. Mamma and Papa, of 
course, but no one else. And yet, there was no 
doubt about it, James-Barnes was making for the 
third story "as fast as he could put." 

With characteristically cautious feet she tip-toed 
up the rest of the stairs, along the hallway and 
again up. Through the half-open door of Ferdi- 
nand's room she "peeked," and saw J-B standing, 
his back toward her, darkly silhouetted against the 
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window. He didn't seem to be doing anything spe- 
cial, so far as she could make out. He was just 
standing by the far end of the mantelpiece, hia 
head bowed, as she had often seen him stand in 
church during the benediction. His frame of mind 
was, however, so far from being benedictory that 
presently she heard him say "damn"! He said it 
quite softly but with unmistakable sincerity. An 
instant later he wheeled half round and with a ges- 
ture of disgust thrust something he held, roughly 
from him, setting it on the mantelshelf, from which 
she could guess he had taken it in the first place. 
Having done so he stalked past the doorway out- 
side which Alicita crouched, straight toward her own 
room. As he proceeded through the dressing-clos- 
ets connecting Ferdinand's chamber with hers, 
Alicita stole along the outer hall, keeping pace with 
J-B so that by the time she reached her own door 
she was fairly abreast of him and could see him 
standing beside her mantelpiece, as he had stood 
beside Ferdinand's. But now she had no difficulty 
discovering what he was "up to," for he presented 
a clear, unobstructed side-view, every gesture being 
visible to her where she stood. He had taken up 
her little iron bank (a relic of earlier years, thei 
mate to Ferdinand's) and was squinting down the 
slit through which the money dropped. She waited 
spellbound to see what he would do next. What he 
did next was to turn the bank upside down and 
shake it with all his might. 

Alicita was not alarmed. She had tried that trick 
herself and found it ineffectual. Certain well-mean- 
ing but deluded relatives had from time to time, 
stuffed in bills that interfered with the free passage 
out, if not in, of coins that otherwise might have 
been abstracted with the most entertaining effect. 
She felt she could afford to stand by while J-B ex«^ 
ercised his muscles, so long as it wasn't at her ex- 
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pense. She knew and Ferdinand knew just how 
exasperating it was to hear the coins move and never 
a one show as much as the shining edge of its milled 
circumference along the line of the bank's open slit. 
She watched J-B's performance with a smile of imp- 
ish satisfaction, vaguely wondering how long he 
would keep at it, and what he was trying to do any- 
! how. But the smile faded when, with a grunt of 
impatience, he gave the bank one last fierce, vindic- 
tive shake, then thrust his hand deep into his 
trousers' pocket and brought out his most wonder- 
ful knife . . . the knife that was in reaUty a com- 
plete kit of tools in miniature. 

Hypnotised, Alicita watched his hands manipulat- 
ing the knife and noted, as if for tiie first time, how 
firm and strong his fingers were, how the seal-ring 
he wore showed a sharp bevelled edge above the 
gold rim of its solid setting. But when he began to 
work on one of the screws of the baseplate of her 
bank, she believed it was time to protest. 
j Darting into the room she tried to wrest the bank 
ifrom him. 
i "James-Barnes, you stop ! Ginune my bank ! " 

He fell back a pace, recovered himself immedi- 
ately and shook her off, holding the bank high out 
of reach, smiling down at her exasperatingly. 

"J-B, you stop!" 

"Stop what?" 

"Trying to steal my money." 

The smile on James-Barnes' face faded. His man- 
ner became so quiet it was terrifying. 

"Mind your tongue, miss. 'Stesi' is a nasty word. 
You could be put in prison for using it." 

"Could not." 

"I say you could!" 

"I don't care. You were trying to steal my 
money. I saw you. You tried to steal Ferd's first- 
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off, but he hadn't got any. And then you tried to 
steal mine!" 

"Quit it, I tell you. If you don't, you'll be 
sorry!" 

*'I won't quit it till you quit it. Give me my 
bank." 

"Keep off, you young wildcat." 

"If I'm a wildcat, you're a thief!" 

The word was hardly out of her mouth before she 
was clutched as if in a vise. She struggled fiercely 
but the grip held, and somehow J-B managed to 
tweak her skirts aside and administer a series of 
sharp spanks fore and aft, wherever the surging of 
her tempestuous body permitted. 

The stinging humiliation, even more than the 
stinging smacks, made Alicita's blood boil. She 
burned with a flaming desire to do deadly damage to 
J-B. But while she was still impotently striving, a 
miracle happened. One moment she was fast and 
tight in the unyielding grasp, the next she was free, 
flung half-blinded, dizzy with shock and rage, out- 
side the war-zone, while within it J-B contended 
with a new antagonist ... a sort of hmnan wind- 
mill, full power on. 

Amid the chaos of overturned furniture, uptram- 
pled floor-covering, general wreckage, the battle 
raged. 

If the clinching combatants were ill-matched as 
to size and strength, they were equal in stubborn 
purpose. Both fought like tigers. 

In the general cataclysm the walls rocked, the 
floor heav^. Alicita had a dim, sea-sick sense that 
some one pushed the door open, stood on the 
threshold transfixed. She forgot all about it when 
she heard James-Barnes give a short grunt and saw 
him double up ingloriously as something like a bat- 
tering-ram caught him square in the middle, directly 
above the belt. He saved himself on the instants- 
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regained his balance and with a hoarse cry closed' 
in on Ferdinand, and with the bared knuckles of 
his clenched fist beat out his rage and chagrin in 
a welter of blows on the boy's head, gripped fast in 
the crook of his own elbow. It was only when 
Alicita, storming like a fury, tore his fist away that 
he gave over and stood panting, his eyes glazed, 
looking down at his gallant handiwork. 

"Devil! Devil! Devil!" AUcita raved. 'TouVe 
cut his ear to pieces. You ought to be hanged. 
He'll bleed to death. You did it with your ring. 
I saw you ! I saw you try to cut him with the stone 
of your ring ! Devil ! " 

Ferdinand's cheek and neck were drenched with 
blood. James-Barnes regarded them suUenly, in a 
sort of stupefied trance, then slowly withdrew his 
gaze, reluctantly obedient to something he could not 
resist that compelled it to travel to his own right 
hand whose knuckles and jade intaglio were stained 
a vivid crimson. With an involuntary shudder he 
turned on his heel. 

His mother stood in the doorway. 

"His own fault . . . brought it on himself . . .'' 
she heard him mutter as he strode past her on his 
hurried way downstairs. 

The sound of his voice liberated her. The next 
instant she had Ferdinand in her arms, staunching 
the red stream that flowed from the lacerated ear, 
while Alicita raced for the doctor. 

Everything was well over and the household had 
returned to its usual decent orderliness before the 
head of the family reached home. But James- 
Barnes knew better than to count on any but a 
surface calm. He knew his father and he knew 
Alicita. So certain was he of volcanic elements un- 
derneath the thin crust of superficial restraint that 
his impulse was to cut and rim as soon as he could 
do it without precipitating the upheaval he desired 
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to avoid. He would go out and stay out, perhaps 
all night . . . perhaps for several days and nights, 
working up a family-anxiety on his own account, to 
counteract if not entirely obliterate that now in op- 
eration on Ferdinand's. He was in fact, on his way 
to the front door when his mother intercepted him. 

"Where are you going?" 

"Out.'' ' 

"Your father insists that you stay in. He wants 
to speak to you." 

"You and the Governor can settle my hash be- 
tween you. I don't care how you do it, so long as I 
don't have to listen to a lot of gas." 

"James-Barnes!" 

"See here, Madre, I suppose you and the Governor 
mean to read the riot-act to me. Well, you may aa 
well know, it won't go down. I'm in no mood for 
that sort of thing. I've worries of my own out-^ 
side, and home nowadays sets my teeth on edge^ 
The young ones are so spoiled there's no living with 
them. AUcita is growing up a young spitfire and' 
Ferdinand always was a sly cub . . . looks as if 
butter wouldn't melt in his mouth, and has the tem- 
per of a fiend incarnate." 

"And what have you the temper of?" 

"That's not the point. AUcita flew at me like a 
fury. She dared accuse me of unspeakable things. 
If a young minx like that could insult a man of my 
character she'd have insulted me. She said I was 
trying to steal her money. She called me a thief. 
She'll get down on her shin-bones and apologise, I 
tell you, before she's much older or I'U know thei 
reason why." 

"She says she surprised you trying to break openj 
her bank." 

James-Barnes could have cursed the blood he feltl 
mount to his temples. His mother saw it, hesitatai 
a moment, then went on. 
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"Of course she's mistaken, J-B. Of course you 
were not trying to break it/' 

She waited for him to corroborate her. At last he 
did so. 
J "Of course not." 

"I told her the whole business was a terrible mis- 
take. I told her she must tell you so and say she's 
sorry. But she insists you were working at the 
screws of the baseplate of her bank. She saw you. 
She simply insists on it, J-B." 

James-Barnes shrugged. 

"Working on the screws of the baseplate and 
breaking her old bank are two very different things." 

"J-B!" 

"There's nothing about that to be horrified at. 
They are. As different as 'stealing' her confounded 
money and helping myself to a couple of dollars or 
so to tide me over till I could conveniently put them 
back." 

L "JameS'Bamesr 

I "If you don't want to put me into the dickens of 
a rage you'll let up James-Bamesing me in that 
shocked way, Madre. I'm prepared to stand by 
everything I say and do. I'm not ashamed. I have 
no cause to be." 

J, "But the money didn't belong to you." 
'' "Suppose it didn't? If I repaid it with interest 
I don't see where tiie harm comes in." 

"Why didn't you ask Alicita? Why didn't you 
wait for me?" 

Impatiently he tried to brush past her, but she 
was before him, standing firmly planted, her back to 
the door, barring the way. 

"Look here," he blurted out thickly, "you'd better 
let me go. I'm not fooling. You've no right to 
hold me up like this. I won't stand it. I'm no 
child. I'd asked you for the money, told you I was 
in a tight place and you never turned a hair. I 
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tried to get it another way. No use. Then I 
thought of Ferdmand's bank. But when I came 
to examme it I found the little beggar had cleaned 
it out . . . hadn't left two coppers to crack against 
each other. Instead of hauUng me over the coals 
as you're doing now, it'd be much more to the pur- 
pose if you tackle that young man and find out, for 
instance, what he's done with his bank-money . . . 
and his allowance. Ask him where he goes Satur- 
day nights. He's up to some deviltry and don't you 
forget it. He'd no right to mix in when I was touch- 
ing up Miss Alicita. He stuck in his oar and he got/ 
what he deserved. That's all there is to it . . . ex- 
cept, I'll give it to him again, good and plenty, the 
next time and every time he stands up to me. Now, 
let me go, will you? I'm late as it is." 

For answer she moved a step aside, allowing him 
free passage, at the same time thrusting her handj 
into the pocket of her dress. 

"Here's the five doUars you wanted, James-- 
Barnes," she said in an unsteady voice, handing him 
a bill. "You see I did turn a hair. I got it for you 
and ... I wanted to tell you and your father about 
something — an arrangement . . . that will change 
. . • improve . . . everything. But, somehow I 
don't want to tell you now . . . under the circum- 
stances. There's just one decision I've made • . . 
I . . . we're going to send Ferdinand away to school 
. . . boarding-school. Out of your . . . out of 
harm's jvay." 
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James-Barnes' fingers, which had closed about 
the front door-knob and turned it, relaxed. The 
latch sprang back witii a click. 

"What's that? You're going to send the boy away 
to school — ^boarding-school?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I'd like to know how you're going to dp 
it. Boarding-school costs money." 

'Tes." 

"Well — ^Where's the money to come from?" 

For such a diminutive creature Inez Bradford 
could manage to look unconunonly formidable un- 
der provocation. There was enough provocation 
and to spare in James-Barnes' mandatory tone, his 
imperious manner. 

Very deliberately she measured him from head 
to foot, then turned on her heel and left him star-: 
ing at her receding back. 

Out of the ground to confront her as she was about' 
to pass through the parlour doorway rose Alicita. 

"Is that true? Are you really going to send Ferd 
off to school?" 

Her tone was, in its way, as inquisitorial as James- 
Barnes'. 

Inez' heroics gave way before the absiu^dity of this 
second Daniel come to judgment. To Alicita's pro- 
found disgust her anxious question was met with lev- 
ity. Her mother bobbed, as if to superior authority, 
and answered meekly: 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Then all I've got to say is, it's ihe meanest thing 
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I ever heard in all my bom days, so there! It's 
no fair to punish Ferd 'cause he stood up for me, and 
J-B was a devil and cut his ear so the doctor had tp 
come and take stitches in it. It's no fair. Punish 
J-B. Send him oflf to school or jail or anywheres. 
It's what he deserves for the way he acted and I 
don't care who knows it." 

James-Barnes, his face black with wrath, made a 
dash for her. Her mother stopped the onrush. 

"You were in a desperate hurry to go out a few 
minutes ago," she addressed him over her shoulder, 
imperceptibly edging Alicita back, out of his way. 
"Nothing detains you now, my son." 

A muttered syllable, the violent banging of the 
front door and James-Barnes was gone. 

Alicita made a most abominable face in the di- 
rection of his departing figure, sticking her tongue 
out as far as it would go, which was further than 
the casual observer would have believed possible. 

"AUcita!" 

Inez soimded the note of shocked protest. 

"I don't care! James-Barnes is a fool!" 

"'Whosoever shall say to his brother 'Thou 
fool!'" 

"Well, but I didn't say it to him. I said it of 
him. Ajid he is. It's the truth. And the Bible 
says Tell the truth and shame the devil' And 
that's just what I've done, 'cause James-Barnes is 
one and he ought to be shamed." 

Inez had never been an analytical parent, but now 
she found herself vaguely wondering what life might 
have in store for a young person so splendidly re- 
sourceful as Alicita ... a natural-bom controver- 
sialist whom even holy writ could not confound. 

"She's older than I am this minute . • . and 
wiser," she mused irrelevantly. 

"Where're you going to send him?" 

The question had to be repeated before it linked 
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back to the original chain of ideas which Inez' wan- 
dering thoughts had let slip. 

"You mean Ferdinand? Oh, I haven't decided 
yet." 

"I'd like to know what you think I'm going to do 
. . . without anybody to play with." 

"Can't you get along with the girls you know?" 

"Pooh ! Those f I never was so terribly intimate 
with those, anyhow. They're silly, most of 'em. 
And the only things they do I like to do, I can't do 
any more." 

"What things do you mean?" 

"Oh, ice-cream soda-water and candy and things 
to eat. They're always buying expensive things like 
taffy and cream-puffs and I can't, so I don't go with 
them any more. I'd much rather stay home by my- 
self than hang 'round and look as if I was waiting 
to be invited, when I wouldn't take a bite of their 
old stuff, not for a million dollars, 'cepting I could^ 
pay for it." 

In common with her kind Alicita had at one stage 
of her career been afflicted with the terrible whining 
malady. The attack had passed, leaving no trace 
behind. Her answer to her mother's question was 
a plain statement of fact, absolutely devoid of self- 
commiseration. For no obvious reason Inez felt the 
moment to be deeply moving. She grasped Alicita's 
grimy little fist and patted it reassuringly. 

"It won't be very long, if all goes as mother means 
it to, before you'll be able to do all those things and 
have as much as any of the other girls." 

Barely were the words out of her mouth before 
she knew them to be foolishly premature, danger-- 
ously indiscreet. Suppose Alicita started in to cate- 
chise her. It was no easy job to divert Alicita once 
her curiosity had been aroused. She spoke truly 
when she claimed she didn't have to be told things,: 
she could find them out for herself. What system 
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of espionage she employed none could certainly say, 
but that it operated effectually had been proved be- 
yond a doubt time and time again. 

Inez held her breath for an anxious second. But 
the storm and stress of the afternoon had worn down 
the keen edge of Alicita's emotions to a point of 
dulled indifference. In her present mood she was 
impervious to the tides of fate, the changes and, 
chances of fortune. Without repulsing her mother's 
caress, she managed to regain possession of her own 
hand. 

"Pooh! It don't make any difference to me. I 
don't care about folks that only like you when you; 
give 'em taffy. They think they're awful smart, 
but that's 'cause they don't know other folks are 
smarter yet. I'll show 'em some day. Just you 
wait." 

Whatever she might have in mind as to the far 
future, was quickly lost sight of in the more press- 
ing concerns of the immediate present, revealed to 
ier day by day, almost hour by hour in a series of 
unexampled surprises. 

! 'Tirst-off," as she herself would have expressed it, 
a subtle but unmistakable change was working in 
the atmosphere of the household, a new spirit that, 
yet, somehow, was one she dimly recognised as fa- 
miliarly old. The vague influence translated into 
the concrete spelled better times, an ever-so-gradual 
lifting of the black, impenetrable cloud that had 
hung over the family with crushing effect ever since 
"our reverses." 

With eyes fairly bulging with amazement Alicita. 
saw arrive at the door during the weeks that fol*^ 
lowed "goods" that had been bought ''brand-new, 
right out of the store" and, what was even more be- 
wildering, paid for cash down across the counter, 
for they were delivered without even a C.O.D. tag. 
She could not understand so startling an innovation. 
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To answer the bell and not have the syllable 
"C'lect'' barked at her before she barely had time to 
open tiie door, was an experience so novel as to be 
fairly portentous. 

Lacking her power of close observation and de- 
ductive reasoning, Ferdinand would have taken it 
all for granted, if Alicita had not directed his atten- 
tion to the fact of his being fitted out "spandy-new* 
from head to foot! Everything you need, all at 
once! My!" 

"That's coz I'm going away to school," he ex- 
plained naively. 

"Of course it is. Who said it wasn't? But what 
I'd like to know is, if we couldn't have things before, 
how can we now? If all the money was gone be- 
fore, where does what's paying for these things now 
come from? If our reverses are going to be reversed 
back again, I'd like to know who's re-reversing 'em. 
One thing's certain, it ain't Papa." 

Ferdinand stared. 

"Who told you it ain't?" 

"How many times, Ferdinand Bradford, do you 
want me to say I don't have to be told things." 

"P'raps it's James-Barnes." 

"Pooh!" scoffed Alicita and marched off. 

In his perplexity Ferdinand would have liked to 
consult Mr. EUinwood, but somehow he felt it 
wouldn't do. There were certain things one could 
discuss with outsiders, others one couldn't. No one 
had ever told him this. In his own way (quite a 
different way from Alicita's) he, too, could find; 
things out for himself — ^he didn't have to be told. 
This was one of the things he had found out. But 
if you had asked him how (again unlike Alicita). 
he could not have explained. 

When it came to smuggling his new travelling- 
bag over to display to Mr. EUinwood, he had no 
compunction whatever. Nor the autograph-album 
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Alicita had given him, bought "all alone by herself, 
out of her very own money." And written in . . . 
80 even if one had had the heart to let her know a 
hockey-stick would have been a whole lot more ac- 
ceptable, it couldn't have been taken back to the 
store and exchanged. Alicita, filled with ineffable 
longing for an autograph-album for herself, had 
given him the best she could think of, and the sen- 
timent she inscribed upon its first virgin page he 
obscurely realised indicated her own situation. 

*^Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly : angles could no more.'' 
Your laving sister 

Alicita Bradford. 

Such things, things redounding to the credit of the 
family, one could very well afford to "show off." 
The rest, such as the why and wherefore of one's 
going away to school, might better be suppressed. 

Mr. EUinwood may or may not have been aware 
of the drawing of fine distinctions, but in any case 
he asked no embarrassing questions, exaeted no im- 
possible promises. 

When the moment for leavetaking came, he placed 
his two hands on Ferdinand's Moulders, looked 
down into his upturned face and said: 

"Well, old chap, the best of friends must part, I 
Buppose. We've had some good times together, eh? 
I'm going to miss you, as you say 'a whole lot.' If 
you should feel like writing once in a while ... go 
ahead. Always glad to hear from you." 

Quite as man to man. 

Ferdinand was conscious of the subtle flattery of 
it, yet of a subtle disappointment, too. Just for 
tliat once he wouldn't have minded a bit if Mr. 
EUinwood had treated him like a girl. At the open 
street-door he almost did. That is, Ferdinand 
thought he was going to do it, for he gripped his 
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hand so hard it hurt and was bending his tall head 
just as if . . . but the next instant, when Ferdi- 
nand in his turn had dropped his precious bag and, 
forgetting his manly restraint, prepared to throw 
his arms about his good friend's neck and kiss him, 
the friend was gone . . . the door had closed upon 
him. 

A sensation as of some foreign substance in his 
right hand, the hand Mr. EUinwood had grasped, 
drew Ferdinand's eyes down until they rested on the 
palm. There lay a golden disc, like some fairy 
thing, bright, precious, infinitely suggestive of good 
times to come. He stared at it blankly, sh^en, 
happy, sorry, babyish, grown-up — feeling all sorts 
of ways at once. From somewhere or other, out of 
the mists of memory he heard a familiar voice say- 
ing: 

"An' wit' that he vanished, an' the poor fella saw 
him no more, exceptin' for the dent in his chin, an' 
the weight of his pockets which was heavy wit' gold 
and . . ." 

His chin (with the "cleff" in it) began to quiver. 
The next moment a round liquid drop lay on the 
golden disc in his hand. 

He shook himself together impatiently. Things 
had come to a pretty pass when a fellow his age, 
about to start off for school, had all he could do to 
keep from crying. Flushed with shame he grabbed 
up his bag, sped down the step and was off for 
home as fast as his feet would carry him. 

The secret way by which he let himself into the 
house seemed to realise this was the last time he 
would "skin through" for many a long day, for it 
never offered the least resistance, not so much as a 
lowered window-sash or a sprung latch. As, quite 
casually, he swung round the turn of the staircase 
(all his earlier impedimenta safely disposed of in 
^ his own room) he made out the figure of his mother 
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standing in the hallway below. Glancing up she 
saw him, and — 

"Here's Ferdinand now," she said, in a way that 
proved she had just been talking about him to some- 
body or other near at hand. 

The somebody proved to be Matilda; the other, 
Peter the Inevitable. On the hall settee were 
stacked bundles and bundles, evidently "touchin' on 
an* appertainin' to" them both. 

"TheyVe come to stay, for good!" announced 
Alicita, not so much with the air of proclaiming glad 
tidings, as hurling a deadly missile. 

"Now, Alice-eater, don't be so hasty. I don't 
know how long we've come to stay for. It all de- 
pends. We'll stay so long's your mother is away, 
that's certain, but . . ." 

"That'll only be overnight while she takes Ferd 
to school. If that's all the long you're going to stay, 
why did you bring all those baggages with you? 
You didn't lug 'em along just for one night," AUcita 
reasoned shrewdly. 

Matilda regarded her without flinching. 

"I might. You don't know anything about it." 

"Yes, you might. Only you didn't. I know, 
'cause I saw you and Mamma look at each other 
when I said that about your staying. You two 
know something together you aren't letting on to 
us. Ah, say! How long are you going to stay, 
Tilda?" 

Matilda liberated Peter from the confines of his 
bag. 

"If I didn't know you're a well-brought-up child, 
Alice-eater, I'd certainly think you had no manners. 
That kind of a question is what you never want to 
ask a body before she's had time to get warm in your 
house. Time enough when she's settled down and 
is making it hot for the rest of you. By the way, I 
jRTonder if there's a sip of milk in the refrigerator, 
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for Peter. He's thirsty as a fish. And Ferdinand, 
while Alice-eater goes with me and Peter to get him 
a drink, supposing you see this hold-all gets to my 
room. If the front-door bell should ring it'd look 
bad to have such a clutteration right where any one 
coming in would stumble over it." 

Already the martinet had begun to drill. 

While he laboured with his cumbersome burden 
Ferdinand was conscious of realising for the first 
time that there might be compensations in going 
away . . . under the circumstances. 
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The realisation deepened when, as it seemed to 
him, in the dead of night Ferdinand felt a familiar 
hand, relentless as fate, close on the bed-coverings 
beneath which he was cosily snuggled and strip them 
away. 

"Get up, Ferdinand. It's six o'clock. A big boy 
like you going off to school shouldn't ought to have 
to be called twice." 

Ferdinand tried to fend off the hand, at the same 
time that he clutched for his lost blankets. 

"I don't care," he protested drowsily. The next 
moment he had leaped from bed with a shout. 
Something like an icy worm was wriggling down his 
neck. 

Alicita in the doorway, holding the end of one of 
her long braids between her teeth while she tied a 
ribbon securely about it, laughed derisively. 

"Pooh! 'Twon't hurt you. It's only water. And 
Matilda says — Matilda says she'll give you more and 
colder if you don't get up when she calls you. She 
says you got to take an all-over bath in the bath- 
tub, and if you don't do it thorough, she'll come 
and see to it like she used to. So you better hurry 
up your horses." 

Ferdinand was starting to contest the point of the 
"all-over bath," to say nothing of Matilda, when she 
added: 

"And Matilda says, *it behooves you to be bride' 
'cause there's an awful fog out and the cars'll go 
slow as slow, so you got to give yourselves more 
time 'n you were going to, to get to the train in." 
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Once thoroughly awake Ferdinand was brisk 
enough, while aU the others, so he thought, dawdled. 

"There are always so many last things, you know," 
his mother defended herself nervously. 

"If the last things were done first-off, wouldn't 
that be a good thing?" Ferdinand ventured mildly 
to jest. 

Nobody noticed him. 

Matilda, with Peter in her arms, had so much the 
air of dominating the situation by sheer force of 
personality that Ferdinand wondered if he hadn't 
perhaps made a mistake in supposing it was he who 
was going to school. It must be Peter, with Matilda 
on duty as escort. But it developed it was Ferdi- 
nand after all, for his mother was saying: 

"Now Ferdinand, kiss Alicita and Matilda and 
hurry. Papa has gone ahead to catch the car. 
WeVe no time to waste." 

Yes, it was Ferdinand who was going. There was 
no mistake about it. Yet it was curious that all the 
time he was acting as if he were the one, he should 
have the feeling that another fellow outside himself 
was really "it," and he only an interested spectator. 
So he saw the other fellow take leave of Alicita on 
the front steps and was aware he would have be- 
haved "like a softy" in apother second if he had not 
had the presence of mind to turn toward Matilda, 
and grab one of Peter's paws, shaking it tragically 
as if Peter were the object it broke his heart to part 
from. 

When he had got himself down the steps and 
out on the pavement, he looked back wondering if 
Alicita were still there. But the fog had closed her 
out, as it closed him in, and there was nothing left 
but "follow his nose," as Matilda advised, and get 
to the comer as fast as possible. The car had not 
arrived when Ferdinand, breathless with hurry un- 
der the weight of his heavy bag, joined his parents. 
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"It'll be along shortly," he heard his father say. 

"It's not even in sight/' the little mother la- 
mented. 

"Nothing's in sight in this fog." 

"But we may be held up on the river. They'll 
probably take us over dead-slow even granting they 
get us across at all . . . and, Ferdinand, what 
kept you so long! I thought you'd never come," 

"I was saying good-bye to AUcita, kissing her^ you 
know. It took time." 

"Silly-Billy! I hope you kissed Matilda, too. 
You know I told you to be sure to do it." 

Ferdinand set his bag on the curbstone. 

"Nope," he admitted truthfully, "I didn't kiss her. 
I forgot." 

Inez sounded a note of real dismay. 

"But I told you, Ferdinand. I particularly told 
you to." 

"I know it. I didn't remember. I s'pose I'm not 
used to it and that's why. Besides, if I'd kissed 
Matilda, I'd have been twice as long . . . counting 
up getting ready to do it, and getting over having 
done it." 

"Ferdinand!" Inez' shocked protest was genuine. 
"You mustn't speak that way of Matilda. I always 
want you to remember how faithful she has been to 
us all. A real, true friend." 

"Oh, well ... I shook hands with Peter. I did, 
honest. That's a^ good as shaking hands with her, 
isn't it?" 

The car came along, its jangling bells muffled by 
the fog. 

Inside and out, to straps and to one another, hung, 
clung and pressed a crowd of passengers, labouring- 
men, shop-girls, toilers in many industries, out of 
many foreign lands. It was a good-natured crowd. 
As the car swung on, lurching and pitching as a boat 
in a rough sea, the standing girls reeled this way 
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iand that, giggling, chaffing, making light of their 
discomfort, letting themselves go as if they were tak- 
ing part in some sort of wUd game. The men, 
watching more or less covertly, grinned or frowned 
as the case might be, but none could pretend to be 
unaware. A great lumbering fellow rose and with 
a churlish gesture shoved Inez into the seat he had 
been occupying. She rewarded him with one of her 
quick, irresistible smiles. 

His nod of acknowledgment was grudging enough. 
The next moment he had seized the arm of an emaci- 
ated girl beside him, shoving her roughly back 
against the crowd in order that he might steer Fer- 
dmand safely through the press to where he could 
stand in comparative comfort at his mother's knee. 

Ferdinand felt he ought to be grateful. The big 
fellow meant to be kind, but his behaviour to the 
girl was abominable, so that one's gratitude on be- 
half of one's mother was swallowed up in resentment 
on the other's account. He felt as he had not felt 
since the time James-Barnes spanked Alicita and he 
had mixed in and got a torn ear and boarding-school 
for his pains. If what he did then had only made 
bad matters worse (for wasn't Alicita now left to 
J-B's mercy, unprotected?) he could have little hope 
that a protest in the present issue would fare any 
better. He was prompted to try to make up to the 
girl somehow for having been slighted in so pubUc a 
manner. But on looking around to bestow a smile 
of goodfellowship and understanding on her, he 
found she had managed to shift her position in such 
a way that her head was half-turned from him, 
wholly from the man. A spasmodic heaving of her 
narrow shoulders, the furtive raising of her hand to 
her eyes, told him she was crying. He wondered 
why. Being shoved back by a rude stranger wasn't 
an agreeable experience, but to his boy's way of 
thinking it wasn't a reasonable cause for tears. It 
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did not occur to him, that a little thing, happening 
for the first time, may be dismissed with a smile, 
whereas it is quite capable of taking on a sinister 
significance when it is morbidly seen as the last 
straw of an already intolerable load, heaped on a 
back too feeble to support it. 

The car pulled up before the ferry-house. At 
least, he supposed it was the ferry-house, because 
the crowd started to surge out, sweeping him before 
it as if he had been a pebble in the path of a land- 
slide. In the general onrush he lost track of hia 
parents, but not for that was he suffered to stop. 
It was only, when having been borne through the 
boat, out upon its forward deck where a drawn chain 
checked further advance, it was only then that he 
discovered them again, discovered also the girl whd 
had been shoved back. They were grouped together 
almost as they had been in the car. 

"Isn't it funny?'' he asked Inez. 

'Tou mean our having been carried along by the 
crowd? We, your father and I, had you in sight all 
the time. You didn't suppose we'd have deserted 
you?" 

He shook his head. 

"I didn't mean that, I meant isn't it funny she's^ 
close-to again, same as she was before? He isn't, 
or any of the others. All these are new ones. 
Everybody here's new ones, excepting her, the 
shoved-back one." 

"Well, don't stare, Ferdinand." Then, turning to 
her husband: "Do you suppose there's the least 
chance of our making the train at this rate?" 

He teied to allay her agitation. 

"Oh, probably. But it's better to go slow than 
risk collisions. If anything were to happen in this 
fog there would be no hope of rescue." 

"Don't talk of collisions," Inez entreated. "Listen 
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to those fog-homs mooing! They drive me wild — 
and goodness knows I'm nervous enough as it is." 

Wondering why his mother should be appropHriat- 
ing his prerogative, Ferdinand suddenly stopped and 
stared 

"Mamma!" 

"Please don't speak to me, Ferdinand," she cut 
him short, "I'm all on edge." 

"But, Mamma! Look!" 

"0 Ferdinand! I asked you not to!" 

"I can't help it. See! She . . . she's got out- 
side the chain, Mamma. What'd she do tiiat for? 
I thought they didn't let . . ." 

He never concluded the sentence. It was as if 
the world and everything on it suddenly, noiselessly, 
right before his eyes, slipped away off the deck's 
edge into the grey gloom of the fog and the river. 
He realised, somewhere back in his mind, that he 
was disobeying his mother's injunction and staring, 
not it is true at the girl herself, but at the place from 
which she had vanished. And yet he could not help 
staring. His other senses were benumbed. His 
wide-straining eyes had to do duty for all. He tried 
to shut them so he wouldn't hear the hoarse, grue- 
some groan that, starting at his elbow, echoed and 
re-echoed throughout the boat: 

"Man overboard ! Ma — an overbo — ^ard ! ! " 

Then for a time confusion. 

What was being done Ferdinand could only won- 
der. Whatever it might be, it was presently aban- 
doned. No use. The fog was too dense. 

Slowly, still desolately mooing like a cow bereft 
of her calf, the boat continued on its course, the dis- 
mal sound only ceasing when she was made fast to 
her moorings. But all the way up-town Ferdinand 
heard it and all the way up-town he saw the white 
face of the girl who had been shoved back. If he 
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had not been so absorbed he might have noticed a 
white face nearer home . . . his father's. 

They made their train in spite of detentions. Not 
only that, they had time to spare. While Inez was 
busy stowing away her smaller pieces of luggage in 
the restricted space provided by the single seat she 
and Ferdinand were to occupy in the common day- 
coach, Mr. Bradford stood by in the aisle, mute, 
lending no aid, gazing down at his wife out of eyes 
full of brooding melancholy. He was at no time 
loquacious. To-day he was tongue-tied. It was 
only after a visible effort that at length he brought 
out: 

"I wish I could put you in a Pullman." 

"Oh, nonsense!'* Inez dismissed the suggestion 
as idle. Now the uncertainty was over, her nerve- 
tension relaxed, she was her own gay self once more. 
Studying her face with the peculiar fixedness of pur- 
pose characteristic of childhood Ferdinand saw her 
suddenly change colour, then on the instant, after 
an almost imperceptible frown and warning head- 
shake, turn to glance apprehensively at her husband. 

His attention had been diverted from her to the 
guard outside, uttering vigorous vocables, waving 
semaphoric arms, otherwise indicating the time had 
come to start. 

Hastily bending to kiss the two of them good-bye 
before hurrying out, his father did not see what Fer- 
dinand saw, a stranger who caught Inez' message on 
the wing and who, as one acting on a suddenly al- 
tered plan, passed on up the aisle without pausing, 
only showing recognition by the most casual of nods. 

It was over in the twinkling of an eye, a mere mo- 
mentary flash as of something thrown on a screen, 
then instantly withdrawn. Ferdinand was not in 
the least certain it had actually happened the min- 
ute it was over. 

In bidding his father farewell, waving from the 
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window, trying to make his own voice heard above 
the voice of the guard, the clanging engine-bell, he 
was occupied enough and it was only when the train 
had settled into its steady swing and he and his 
mother into their places, side by side, that he re- 
verted to what had absorbed him earlier. 

"I guess nobody much but me was noticing." 

"Noticing what?'' Inez asked with startled diarp- 
ness. 

"Why, that it was that girl, you know who—" 

"What girl?" 

•'The girl that was shoved back. She was *the 
man overboard'!" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, it was that girl in the car that the man 
made cry. It was her I was telling you about. I 
mean, when she got outside the chain. I saw her 
do it. Nobody else did, I guess. She must have 
wanted to, 'cause she didn't have to. She must 
have done it on purpose. First-off she was inside 
the chain, the same as us. She went outside on pur- 
pose. I saw her do it. That was what I was tell- 
ing you when . . ." 

Inez, shuddering, laid a hand of entreaty on his 
arm. 

Sounded a warning whistle, a clanging bell. Fer- 
dinand's world, which had seemed to stop, went on 
again with the flying train. Faster, faster, taking 
him along with it, out into the future which he could 
see as little as he could see into the mist-shrouded 
distance far, far away . . . the happy-land of his 
boyish imagination. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

They had barely emerged from tlie tunnel when 
he delicately suggested food. "I guess it must be 
awful late." 

Inez consulted her watch. 

"Precisely nine o'clock. It won't be time to eat 
luncheon for ever so long. Not until twelve any- 
way." 

Ferdinand counted up. Three hours! If at nine 
o'clock a stomach is absolutely empty, how much 
emptier will it be at twelve? And, if at nine 
o'clock one appetite is ravenous, how much will it 
have multiplied by twelve, and how many times will 
it then "go into" a lunch prepared at six for two? 
The answers were disquieting, for there seemed to 
be no remainder. . . . And what will poor Mamma 
do then, poor thing? 

"Poor Mamma" was so far from entertaining any 
undue anxiety on her own behalf that, if Ferdi- 
nand had happened to glance up at her at the mo- 
ment he would have encountered a flash of self-con- 
fident power that leaped into her eyes at sight of 
some one just entering the car through the rear 
door, some one who, instead of passing straight on 
up the aisle, halted at their side and, laying a big 
hand on Ferdinand's shoulder, as if it had been the 
back to the seat, used him as a prop what time he 
bent across to grasp Inez' fingers in a grip that must 
have hurt. 

"Well, well! So here we are! Here we are!" 

His deep, unctuous voice boomed in Ferdinand's 
ear. 
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"So we really got here after all!" 

Inez smiled while her brow puckered a little un- 
der the force of his crushing hand-clasp. 

"And this is our young son, eh? . . . Felix . . . 
Frederick ... I see . . . Ferdinand ... of course. 
Quite the little man ! Quite the little man ! Shake, 
young sir. My name's Mulford.'' 

Ferdinand submitted a slim paw with grave re- 
luctance, foreseeing it was going to be ground to 
pulp by the mighty grip ready to close on it. Across 
his mind darted the recollection of David Copper- 
field when he gave Mr. Murdstone "the wrong 
hand/' Alicita had always exulted because David 
was firm and wouldn't give the other one. This 
gentleman wasn't in the least like Mr. Murdstone 
any more than Ferdinand was in the least like 
David and yet, somehow, Ferdinand felt the same 
instinct of resistance. The feeling was superseded 
by one of perfect accord when the next moment he 
heard: 

"Now let's get our traps together and move into 
the car back. Your chairs are reserved. More com- 
fortable than this, by a long shot, much ! And wei 
can have a bite of breakfast as soon as we're set- 
tled. Breakfast that is breakfast, I mean. I don't 
call what we had before we started out breakfast. 
I speak for you as well as myself because I guessi 
nobody can eat comfortably on the fly." 

Ferdinand's alarm lest his mother's polite protest 
be accepted was happily brief. The stranger's per- 
suasion was not resisted. 

Although he deliberately pitched his voice too low 
for any save Inez' ear, Ferdinand intercepted a stray 
syllable here and there. 

"Soon get used to it . . . perfectly all right. . . . 
My star. . . ." There was something enigmatic 
about Mr. Mulford and his utterances that made one 
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want to see and hear more than obviously it was in- 
tended one should see and hear. 

Ferdinand listened hard and at the same time 
tried to stop listening. He felt queer, decidedly, 
but the train running through a tunnel just then, his 
thoughts were diverted and when it emerged there 
were the heavy bags to be swung down from the 
rack, and he found himself directed with a nod to 
gather up the smaller pieces. Whereafter he and 
his mother were marched down the aisle as by a 
commander conducting an army into action. 

It was far from displeasing to be seated in a regal 
plush chair while an assiduous porter danced at- 
tendance, nimbly snapping a table-rack into place, 
spreading it with a dextrous wave or two of a damp 
but clean cloth, loading it with what to a boy's hun- 
gry eyes looked an endless variety of food and drink. 

Mr. Mulford, sitting at a table the mate of Ferdi- 
nand's own, with Inez vis-a-vis, ordered lavishly, 
and when she protested against coffee and three eggs 
as "not good for a boy, on top of canteloupe and ce- 
real and I-don't-know-how-many com muffins, be- 
sides bacon and milk," all she got for her pains was 
a grin of indulgent pity, and the assurance that "a 
boy's stomach is good for lots more than you give it 
credit for, hey, Ferdinand?" 

So Ferdinand ate and ate and when he had done 
Mr. Mulford's generosity took the form of puzzles, 
papers, periodicals, candy, — the perambulating train- 
boy's entire stock, or so it seemed. 

A great sense of well-being filled our young man, 
body and mind. There was a lulling comfort in the 
swaying car, the monotonous chant of the wheels 
speeding over the even rails. He made one or two 
ineffectual efforts to appear alert, gave it up as use- 
less and closed his eyes. 

When he waked, Mr. Mulford had disappeared. 

"Where's he gone?" 
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Inez answered vaguely, "On," and turned her at- 
tention to something she was arranging in the 
depths of her little hand-satchel. 

"Where's onr 

"How should I be supposed to know?" 

Ferdinand's mind, working less objectively than 
Alicita's, did not suspect this answer' to be evasive. 
He had only "sort-of" liked Mr. Mulford. His real 
concern was not with that person's comings and go- 
ings, but with his own. And he was on his way to 
school! To the great Doctor Bell's school . . . The 
Belfry . . . 'way oflf in the New England hills. He 
was going to be a "Bell-boy!" 

It was late afternoon when at last they sat be- 
hind the hackman hired to "carry" them out to 
Bell's, a talkative body whose tongue, Matilda would 
have said, was hung in the middle and went at both 
ends. 

"This here's the Main Street. That's the Op'ry- 
house acrost the way. Nothin' goin' on there just 
at present, but the shows we do have, when we have 
'em, 's the same, the identical same that's on Broad- 
way, New York City. I guess they know they can't 
palm oflf any second-rate stuflf on us. We claim we 
can appreciate the best, and we ain't satisfied with 
nothing but the best. . Over to your left, acrost the 
road, that's Kelland's Emporium. Biggest general 
store in these parts . . . Kelland's Emporium. 
What they call a department store in Boston and 
New York, if you know what that means . . . which 
/ didn't till a short time back." 

Elm-trees flanked the curb, their overhanging 
branches a glorious gold, as if steeped in sunhght, 
when no sun was visible. 

Presently the business-end of the street slipped 
back to give way to what the chatty hackman called 
"our residenchul districk." Lawns, close-clipped, 
unbroken by wall or paling, swept grandly bade 
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from the sidewalk, to well-constructed Colonial 
homes, houses set solidly on firm foundations as if 
after the manner of their four-square Puritan build- 
ers. 

"Judge Shipley's residence. ... Eli Talcott's. 
... Dr. Sidera Pratt's.'' 

Ferdinand sitting next his mother squirmed im- 
patiently. Who cared about anybody's residence? 
Where was The Belfry, that was what he would 
like to know. 

Presently, precisely as the business-end of Main 
Street had merged into the "residenchul districk," 
so now the residential district lost itself in an ordi- 
nary country road. No more sidewalks, no more 
houses, nor lawns, nor sentinel over-arching elms. 

Evidently this was the long road of which Matilda 
sometimes spoke, that had no turning. One could 
look ahead for miles and miles until the crest of the 
endless hill they were climbing, met the sky. There 
had been a lull in the hackman's prodigious flow. 
Along the roadside from out of the underbrush 
sounded the crickets' indefatigable rattle. At first 
Ferdinand thought it was singing he heard. 

The hackman started in afresh. 

"That's them now! Hear 'em! The big chaps 
from The Belfry. Calls 'emselves Bell-boys. That's 
tiiem now, whoopin' it up to beat the band. Every 
once in so long they hoof it into town an' buy up 
the street. Such goings-on! Good for trade, if it 
ain't for nerves. They don't soimd like they was 
homesick, hey, bubby?" 

From around quite an unexpected turn swung a 
full-lunged crowd, marching four abreast, letting out 
their voices unrestrainedly. Ferdinand recognised 
the tune at once. It was one J-B used to sing when 
he was at college . . . "Oh, Solomon Levi." 

Now, the crude harmonisation blended in ethereal 
accord, the singers (out of advanced "forms," "men" 
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of sixteen or seventeen) were godlike Olympians. 
As they approached, came up abreast, passed on, 
Ferdinand trembled awestruck, despairing. No! It 
was impossible he should ever rise to heights such 
as these. They would never condescend to him. 
Others might be admitted to their majestic circle, 
fellowship with them on terms of intimacy, giving, 
taking, bearing, forbearing . . . but he, Ferdinand, 
would never achieve such distinction. He could not 
see himself a Bell-boy like these, hoofing it into town 
to buy up the street. He had a vague impression 
of being carried on and on, before they drew up at 
length before the most important of a cluster of 
buildings crowning the hill-top. 

His mother was at his elbow when they crossed 
the threshold. Still there when an attendant, hav- 
ing led them through a labyrinth of dim corridors, 
showed them into Dr. Bell's oflBce. There still when 
Dr. Bell, a grey, ample presence, drew him to his 
side and declaimed sonorously into his ear a welcome 
to The Belfry, followed by a sort of installation- 
sermon on the whole duty of Bell-boys. 

"They call themselves Bell-boys, but / like to 
3pell it B-u-o-y-s. Do you know why? Because a 
bell-buoy is a symbol of service. In the midst of 
storm and danger the bell-buoy gallantly rides the 
deep. . . . Never sinks. The beU-buoy breasts the 
waves and rings out a warning to those who might 
otherwise be wrecked on the treacherous reefs be- 
low. He is a life-saver. . . ." 

Ferdinand tried to attend, but all he really heard 
was "Oh, Solomon Levi," which the deep, organ- 
like reverberations in his ear intruded upon exas- 
peratingly. Then, other sounds. The opening of 
a door. Light steps across the floor-space. Dr. Bell 
announcing: 

"This is Mr. Stansfield, one of our tutors. Mr. 
Stansfield will take charge of you now, Bradford 
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. . . show you about, see that you meet the bojrs, 
make you feel at home. You will waut to say good- 
bye to your mother before you go with Mr. Stans- 
field." 

Inez' arms clung about his neck. He felt some- 
thing wet upon his cheek, brushed it ofE with the 
back of his hand. 

"Good-bye, ^my darling. Good-bye, little son!'^ 
she faltered wistfully. 

"Good-bye, Mamma!'' 

His voice was quite steady. Already he was un- 
der the new influence, swayed more by it than by 
her. She felt with a pang that at this moment he 
was less her little son than "the new boy at Bell's," 
preoccupied with the absorbing interests of his per- 
sonal affairs. 

"Flexible Ferdinand," his father sometimes called 
him. 

The recollection pierced deep. For the first time 
it occurred to her to ask herself where Ferdinand 
got his flexibility. The answer was not hard to 
find. It came in a flashlight revelation. 

She saw her husband standing on the station plat- 
form outside her car-window, just as the train was 
about to start. He was gazing up at her with wor- 
riiipful eyes, despairing worshipful eyes. And she? 
She, like Ferdinand, was preoccupied with the ab- 
sorbing interests of her personal affairs. She had 
said good-bye without a tremor. 

Flexible Inez! . . . 

The door through which Ferdinand had just 
passed closed upon him noiselessly, shutting her 
away from everything that was most vitally to con- 
cern him for many a long day. Just as certainly she 
knew that a door had closed upon her that morning 
shutting her husband away from everything that 
was most vitally to concern her for many a long 
.day. 
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Sighing softly she turned to reply to Dr. Bell who, 
it appeared, was asking if she planned to remain in 
town overnight, or take the midnight express back 
to New York. 

"Neither," Inez said brightly, recovering her spir- 
its with a bound, "I am going on . . • to Sie West/' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Looking back, in later life, on the years spent at 
The Belfry, FerdmaDd saw them, not so much as 
so many separate and distinct divisions of time, sem- 
esters, vacations, as one long chain of experience, 
punctuated at the end by a glaring bull's-eye inci- 
dent that, like the trainman's signal on the rear-end 
car, cast a light (partial, distorting perhaps, but still 
a light) on the dark track along which he had already 
passed. I 

At the time, his track had not seemed in the least 
dark. On the contrary it stretched straight and 
gleaming before him, as rails of silver shining in the 
sun. Looking forward with the eyes of youth he saw 
himself a privileged "Special" with right of way over 
all less distinguiSied rolling-stock. He was going to 
speed ahead, out-distancing the best, until with a 
whoop and a whistle to wake the dead, he should be 
triumphautly announced as having "arrived." That 
was how things looked to Ferdinand at seventeen. 

He pould smile indulgently at himself remember- 
ing how he had taken life seriously when he first 
started out, "a grass-green Freshie at Bell's." Epi- 
sodes that now were ludicrous had then seemed 
epoch-making. They still stood out in his memory, 
never-to-be-forgotten way-stations along the line of 
his progress. 

His first "bat." 

Some of the fellows, most grave and reverend 
seigniors they looked in Ferdinand's eyes, had sur- 
reptitiously stolen out one night, a picked few of the 
most lately-arrived "mother's babies" in tow, to eat, 
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drink and be merry after the maaner of very devils 
of gay dogs bent on a wild orgy. The "mother's 
babies" were given to understand the fun would be 
fast and furious, having to do with all sorts of for- 
bidden fruit. How should they know, poor inno- 
cents, they themselves were to be tiie fim? 

Hard biscuits (crackers) hunks of "mouse-cheese," 
lager-beer ! There were cigarette^ ! Playing-cards ! ! 

By the flickering light of a wmd-blown kerosene 
lantern they ate, drank, smoked aud gamed pirati- 
cally, huddled behind one of the out-buUdings known 
as Robin Hood's Bam. Occasionally one of the 
older men playing "pardner" with au "M.B." would 
make a poor play, whereat he would spit elaborately 
as if to lubricate his horrible profanity. "Jiminy 
Crips!" "Jumping Judas!" Could imagination con- 
ceive anything more abandoned ! It made one's flesh 
creep. Nevertheless, when one's own turn came to 
play, there was nothing left but to follow suit, to 
spit aud hiss out the horrible sibilants with as much 
of the gusto of a cross between a defective steam- 
radiator and an anaconda-boa-constrictor as pos- 
sible. This was rather easier for Ferdinand than for 
the other "M.Bs." since he had not yet entirely com- 
pleted his collection of second teeth and could use 
the slight gap in an otherwise perfect arch to start- 
ling advantage. 

If Alicita had been present she would have ob- 
served that on each of tihese occasions the big fellers 
were suddenly stricken with what looked like cramps 
of the most convulsive nature. As for Ferdinand, his 
attention was sufl&ciently engaged with a growing 
discomfiture in his own equatorial region. The cig- 
arettes caused him to cough a good deal. Also they 
made him pensive and of a melancholy turn. He 
recalled times when he was little and "sick to his 
stummick" and Matilda had given him medicine out 
of a tumbler, something he recollected to appropri- 
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ately called Knocks Vomiter. They plied him with 
lager-beer which he found bitter, but swallowed the 
more willingly because it reminded him of Knocks 
Vomiter. He was not disinclined toward the bitter- 
ness and drank more and more, hoping the Knocks 
would down the Vomiter . . . which it didn't. 

In the reaction that followed, spiritual as well as 
physical, his troubled conscience writhed. He knew 
himself to be one of the eternally damned. He had 
looked on the beer when it was brown and the flavour 
had not been displeasing. He suspected himself of 
awful hankerings. He pictured himself standing by 
while "the captain" told Pearl of his degradation. 
He witnessed PearFs disgust. It was too harrowing. 
Blind instinct (the instinct of the true penitent or 
the moral coward?) drove him to open confession, 
that through penance he might find peace. He 
wrote to Mr. EUinwood: 

"I am sory becaws I got to tell you something 
will be a shock. I found out I got a fatle taste for 
licker. What'll I do? P.S. Pleas don't tell Perl 
unless you goto.'' 

"The captain" appeared at The Belfry in the 
course of a few weeks. He had "happened to be 
passing in the direction and just thought he would 
drop in and see his young friend," he explained. 

It never occurred to Ferdinand to question the co- 
incidence. He got leave of absence for the afternoon 
to show Mr. EUinwood the sights and it was won- 
derful how, in the course of their meanderings, Fer- 
dinand arrived at a new view-point of himself and 
his surroundings, while all the time he seemed to be 
pointing out things to "the captain." 

Talking is, as everybody knows, a thirsty business 
and while they were about it Mr. EUinwood said 
they might as well stop in at one of the "places" in 
town and have a drink. 

"What wiU you take?" he asked gravely. 
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Ferdinand hesitated. 

''Come, out with it! You can have whatever you 
want. Don't be bashful. Never mind me." 

"Then" . . . Ferdinand brought it out with an 
effort . . . ''Could I have some . . . ice-cream 
soda-water? Vanilla, you know, with vanilla ice- 
cream in?" 

"You're sure that's what you want?" 

"Yes, please. Only. . . ." Ferdinand felt obliged 
to warn his friend in case he were not prepared . . . 
"it 's ten cents a glass when there's ice-cream in. 
It's awful dear, ain't it? But it's the kind I like the 
best of any." Mr. EUinwood pondered, weighing 
his purse along with the price, perhaps. At last, 
seeming to find himself solvent, he nodded. 

"That's all right. I guess I can stand it. Come 
on in here. This looks like a nice place. Tables in 
the back to sit down at. . , . Fine!" 

He strode masterfully ahead, Ferdinand follow- 
ing, and chose a table "right alongside" the wall, 
next another at which, as luck would have it, sat 
one of the big fellows from school. With the big 
fellow was a most extraordinary young lady. Even 
Ferdinand was struck with the exceeding goldness 
of her great gold hair which, like that of Brown- 
ing's girl of Pomic was a wonder of flix and floss. 
The big fellow's back was toward him as they sat, 
but he could see the young lady perfectly. Could 
hear her too, for her voice was curiously penetrat- 
ing. Ferdinand would not have been obliged delib- 
erately to listen in order to have overheard some of 
the things she said to tiie big fellow. One couldn't 
avoid hearing. 

"His name is Myron," Ferdinand whispered 
across the narrow width of the table to Mr. Ellin- 
wood. "His name is My-ron, but she called him 
'my pet.' She's called him it twice. I heard her." 

Mr. Ellinwood's lips twitched. 
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"Spoons/' said he shrugging. 

"The girl that brings us the ice-cream soda-water 
will bring us the spoons/' Ferdinand was glad to be 
able to reassure him. 

"Good. Then we sha'n't have to eat it with our 
fingers, shall we? Twould be a stunt. Especially 
after the ice-cream melts. But when I said spoons 
1 was referring to your friend Myron and his gilt- 
edged investment . . . golden-haired lassie, I should 
say. They're spoons.'' 

"Oh!" 

"When a gentleman and lady get to calling each 
other honey-names . . . my this and my that . . . 
they're what we call spoons. Which means, they're 
in love, or think they are." 

"Oh!" 

The ice-cream soda, appearing as it did just then, 
the conversation was checked for a time. But pres- 
ently Ferdinand took up the dropped theme. 

"If a gentleman called a lady 'my star'?" he 
brought out with something of an effort, "would that 
mean they were . . . what you said?" 

"I should think it very likely. Yes. Decidedly I 
should think a gentleman calling a lady 'my star' 
was very far gone indeed. Very much in love with 
her, or thought he was." 

Ferdinand meditated. His brow puckered anx- 
iously. 

"Do gentlemen generally be in love with ladies 
that . . . that's got husbands already?" 

"Well, no. Not customarily. Ladies that have 
husbands already are supposed to be in love with 
them. A man who called a lady *my star' that had 
a husband already, would be poaching on another 
man's preserves, as we say. You never heard a man 
call a lady 'my star' that had a husband already?" 

Ferdinand i^ook his head non-committally. 

"Perhaps your ears deceived you. Perhaps he only 
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said : *My stars ! ' meaning he was surprised. That's 
possible. The lady may have done something as- 
tonishing. They sometimes do, you know." Ferdi- 
nand's nod conveyed he knew it only too well. 

But Mr. Ellinwood noticed the expensive ice- 
cream soda had, apparently, lost its savour. Not 
even the suggestion, casually dropped, that Pearl 
always "got away with hers to the last drop" had 
the effect of spurring Ferdinand on to emulate her 
noble example. Only to Alicita could he have 
opened his heart on so delicate and intimate a 
family matter as that which was uppermost now in 
his mind. Taking advantage of the first opportunity 
he wrote Alicita asking her please to tell Mamma 
not to let that man call her honey-names any more 
like he did on the train. Becaws when a gentleman 
calls a lady honey-names it means they're spoons. 
And ladies that's got husbands already hadn't ought 
to be letting other gentlemen do so, becaws it's 
wrong for them to fry on other folkses jelly, as they 
say. I know becaws somebody that knows told me 
all about it. And what he says is true." 

Ferdinand's abounding faith in Alicita's onmipo- 
tence was never stronger than when he wrote that 
letter. He could not have conceived it possible that 
she would lose it, or that indiscreetly she would di- 
vulge its secret to any living creature outside their 
mother. He dismissed the subject from his mind 
directly he had placed it in her capable hands. Ali- 
cita would set everything right. 

It was very shortly after . . . not more than a 
fortnight at most . . . that he was summoned to 
Dr. BeU's study. 

The boys about him jeered. 

"Now who's goin' to catch it!" 

"Braddy's got a sunamons! What you been 
doin', Braddy?" 

"Out with it, like a little manl*' 
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Ferdinand smiled. He was not in the least un- 
easy. The last time he had been summoned, it was 
to find Mr. Ellinwood in the reception-room. His 
mind was prepared for another welcome visitor, his 
father perhaps. ^ 

Life had been good to Ferdinand. He was an in- 
veterate optimist by nature, and as yet nothing in 
his experience had shown the least tendency to dis- 
lodge the firm faith that was in him. If, after one 
of his periodical fits of sudden elation when he "felt 
something good was going to happen'' the something 
good failed to materialise, he just floated lightly 
over the miscalculation holding the torch of hope 
as high as ever. In the present instance he hadn't 
the slightest foreboding of ill. 

Dr. Bell met his bright look of confidence with an 
inner sinking of the heart. It was quite the hardest 
of his none-too-easy tasks to break bad news to the 
boys. , 

Simply, directly, with none of his usual rhetori- 
cal beating about the bush, he said what he had td 
say. I 

There was trouble at home. Ferdinand's father 
had met with an accident. i 

"Is he hurt . . . very bad?" Ferdinand managed 
to wring out of his suddenly smothered heart. 

"Very." 

"Is he ... is he . . .?" 

"Suffering? No, Ferdinand. Your father will 
laever suffer any more." j; 

Ferdinand's look brightened. "That's good!" he ' 
9aid, sighing with relief. ^ 

"He . . . your father ... is dead," said Dr. 
BeU. ! 

In looking back Ferdinand saw himself not really 
believing a word of it. Dr. Bell didn't mean to tell 
a story. There was some mistake, that was all. Only, 
Dr. Bell had no business to say such a thing. He 
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ought to know better than to. Some of the fellers 
didn't like Dr. Bell, but Ferdinand had never had 
any objection to him until now. Now, however, he 
felt he couldn't bear the sight of him. He got him- 
self out of the study as fast as he could. 

When he returned to the school-room he found 
everybody knew. 

The next day came letters from home. From 
Alicita, that is to say, and Matilda. None from his 
mother, he noticed. 

Alicita said their father had been crossing the 
river on his way to business. His foot had slipped 
on the deck of the ferry-boat just as it was about 
tft "dock." Before anyone realised what had hap- 
pened he was in the water. There was a fog or 
something. They couldn't find him right ofE. When 
somebody finally got hold of him it was too late. 
They wouldn't ever have known who he was, if it) 
hadn't been for one thing ... a paper that was 
scrunched up tight in his hand. By the way, Alicita 
couldn't tell Mamma what Ferdinand asked her to 
because Manama wasn't home. She was out West 
somewheres. When you wanted to write to her you 
must put "Care of C. D. Mulford Ofl&ces, Sheridan 
Building, — ^Broadway, New York City." But you 
better not mention that to anybody. 

He didn't. 

As the years passed he was aware of more and! 
more things he'd better not mention. Life was, ap- 
parently, "chockful" of them. Matilda, who was 
still in supreme command at home in the continued 
absence of his mother, promptly announced there 
was no use in his coming back when school "let out" 
for the long vacation. There would be nothing for 
him to do but run the streets, for they didn't go to 
the country any more, as they used to do before the 
family was scattered. 

"I'm the only one who isn't scattered," Alicita 
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explained in the course of delivering Matilda's mes* 
sage. "James-Barnes has gone over to New York 
to live, and it isn't worth while to shut up the 
house and go 'way, for just me, Matilda says." 

It was the easier to carry out Matilda's plan be- 
cause Dr. Bell had devised a most idyllic scheme ac- 
cording to which "a select number of young gentle- 
men, under proper supervision," were to camp in the 
wildwood, far from the madding crowd, where close 
to Nature's heart they could study her mysteries 
and familiarise themselves with her deeper truths. 
To lend an added attraction to the simple life thus 
outlined. Dr. Bell had arranged that a select num- 
ber of young ladies (also under proper supervision) 
were to camp in the near neighbourhood so that tiie 
two groups might mingle freely and the virtues of 
the one rub oflf, as it were, on the other. 

Nothing could have been more Paradisaic . . . 
on paper. 

Whea Ferdinand started in, he was the youngest 
of the select young gentlemen, and his lot would 
have been a lonesome and excluded one indeed 
among so many older "chaps and things," if he had 
not proved the most invaluable, because the most 
amiable, ingenuous and docile of fags. Used with- 
out stint, without compunction by chaperons ad 
well as their charges, he innocently contributed to 
the sum-total of mischief by acting the part of 
screen, go-between, emissary of a bogus Cupid. The 
inconceivable "funniness" of much he saw and heard 
would have made his hair stand on end if he hadj 
been brought face to face with it more abruptly, 
been inducted into its mysteries by less respected 
authority. A nonplussed young disciple, he was 
ready to take it on faith that "everything was per- 
fectly all ri^t." 

Even if the big fellers had not warned him to 
'^eep mum," his own shrinking delicacy together 
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with his supreme trust in the infrangible rectitude 
of grown-up young ladies and gentlemen would have 
made disclosure impossible. Undoubtedly every- 
thing was perfectly all right, but if there were cer- 
tain things it was best not to "tell" it naturally fol- 
lowed there were certain people who had better not 
know. 

He was mighty glad Alicita wasn't there. Mighty 
glad Pearl wasn't. The bewildering truth was he 
wouldn't have liked to have either of them brought 
into contact with . . . well, Ada for example. Arid 
yet he had been told and therefore implicitly be- 
lieved that Ada was a peacherino. 

Ada had what the fellers called "a way with her." 
It was customary to greet her the sununar she was 
in camp (she was there but one) with song. 

"Oh, how I love my A-dahl 

Adah with the golden hay-arl" 

Whenever she appeared ^me one was sure to be- 
gin humming it. 

Ferdinand thought her the most wonderful hu- 
man creature to whom he had ever been privileged 
to raise humble but adoring eyes. 

At first she was far too occupied to pay any at- 
tention to the modest courier employed to transmit 
messages too delicate to be trusted to ordinary meth- 
ods. He might stand aside and see the messages he 
bore induce smiles and blushes and self-conscious 
giggles, but to all intents and purposes he was blind, 
deaf and dumb, and was treated accordingly. As 
the season waxed and waned all this changed. His 
missions ceased to enchant. On the contrary, he 
was condemned for his sins to witness distress such 
as a trusting maiden basely deceived may reasonably 
be supposed to feel and betray when no one but a 
Negligible Quantity is there to observe. Ferdinand's 
heart was wrung, seeing which Ada rewarded him 
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with a tremulous, tearful glance. In the course of 
time she addressed him. He was "a dear to care 
about the abominable way in which she had been 
treated. . . ." Her hand upon his head, smoothing 
his hair away from his brow caused a queer, tingling 
shock to run up and down his spine. He told her 
he'd give anything not to have her feel bad. She 
said it was darlmg of him to be sorry for her, that 
she would never forget it, even if her heart waa, 
broken and she didn't know but she'd end it all in 
the lake one of these nights. He implored her to 
do nothing of the sort. Whereupon she again 
stroked his hair back, only ever so much slower than 
the first time. 

One evening shortly after, he stumbled upon her 
and one of the big fellers, Gleason, quite accidentally 
in an out-of-the-way spot where nobody could have 
expected to find them. Before he could announce 
himself, as he had been sternly enjoined to do, he 
heard Gleason growl angrily: 

"See here, Ada, if you think I'm going to stand 
by and see you play your little game on that young- 
ster you'd better refill your think-tank. I won't 
have it. Quit it and quit it quick, understand! 
Bad enough the way we've been carrying on before 
the kid all summer, but I for one, draw the line at 
the slaughter of innocents, savvy?" 

Ada's reply was smothered by sobs, 
f "No, you don't. Can't come it over me with that 
sort of stuflF, old girl," said Gleason. "I know you. 
All about you. When you go back you won't be 
any worse than when you came. You couldn't be. 
So . . . mind your step. Hands off the infant. All 
flesh is grass. Keep off the grass, see?" 

What it all signified Ferdinand could not con- 
ceive, but he noticed that Ada left the wildwood 
soon after. 
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The following summer there was "Cutey." Mean- 
while Gleason graduated and went away. 

By the time he was seventeen, ready himself to 
graduate, Ferdinand had been personally conducted 
along primrose paths of dalliance by nimaerous past- 
masters in the art whose names failed to figure in 
The Belfry's Faculty. 

When Gleason came back on a flying visit after 
three years at Harvard, one of the first scraps of 
local gossip he managed without difficulty to pick 
up was that "Braddy 's got to be a terrible bounder." 
He appealed for verification to Mr. Stansfield. 

"I am afraid it is true," the tutor admitted with 
a sigh. 

(Reason smoked in silence for a minute. "The 
real trouble with Braddy is, he's a darned easji 
mark," he observed reflectively. "Any old thing 
can take him in, he has such an infernally imlimited 
faith in human nature. I saw the b^innings of it 
the last summer I was here." 

Mr. Stansfield shook his head. 

"But to begin so young sowing wild oats . . .'' 
he deplored. 

"That's just what I mean," Gleason cut in. . . . 
"It isn't wild oats he starts out to sow. I've had 
my eye on the little beggar ever since he showed 
up here; took a fancy to him in the first place, and 
as I dope it out, the last thing in the world he would 
deliberately choose is to sow wild oats." 

"Then how . . .?" 

"Why, he expects to see come up instead of the 
thorn, the fir-tree, instead of the brier, the myrtle- 
tree, understand? In other words, he starts out 
with a perfectly good intention, such as comforting 
the forsaken, doing the gallant Don act . . . with 
the usual result." 

"A curious type," Mr. Stansfield threw out hoping 
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it would release him from further discussion of a 
not too interesting subject. 

"It's a type that's almost bound to get into pi 
before it's done. I wonder why human-nature 's 
such mixed pickles anyhow. Why can't a chap be 
plain bounder or plain poet and done with it. Life 
's tough enough on us any way you take it. Why 
can't we be given a fair show with the outfit that 
belongs to us?" 

Mr. Stansfield wearily smiled, rose, pulled down 
his waistcoat and murmured, "Echo answers why?" 

And this time Gleason allowed him to escape. 

It was on the occasion of Gleason's visit that 
Ferdinand first heard of "Sadie, Your Mother Wants 
you." 

"It's the niftiest show going. You can't afford to 
miss it. I've seen it a dozen times in Boston, and 
I'd see it a dozen more if I had the chance. Every- 
body 's crazy about it. It had London by the snaffle 
for two years running. Same with New York. 
Dancy, prancy, glancy thing as never was. The 
star's a daisy! Regular little winner, Nanda James! 
If she happens along in this direction don't fail to 
see her. . . . It's on *the road' now — 'Sadie.' " 

One day, a couple of months later Tom Hull, 
Ferdinand's special chum, buttonholing him on the 
way back from the base-ball field, recalled Gleason's 
raptures. 

"I've inside information from the Grand Gazoo- 
zum of the Opry-House that 'Sadie, Your Mother 
Wants You' 's going to show here on the 28th for 
one ni^t only. He's going to let me in back, and 
if you like I'll slide you along. And while I tip) 
the wink to Sadie and see if she's game for a little 
supper at Conti's after the performance, you can 
play up to one of the joUy-joUy chorus-girls, and 
the four of us '11 have a table and 'Ho, for the song, 
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the dance^ the clinking of glasses!' My treat. Are 
you on?" 

"If you don't mean to be off*' 

"Trust little Thomas." 

"Somehow," Ferdinand spoke with unconscious 
wistfulness, "I'm not quite so trusting as I once 
was." 

Tom Hull softly whistled. 

"As the feller said the morning after the spree: 
'I'm all spoiled but I have a beautiful sister.' From 
the sound of you you're feelin' likewise, hey? For- 
get it, kid, forget it. It'll all be the same in a hun^ 
dred years. But talkin' about beautiful sisters . • . 
how's yours?" 

Ferdinand looked annoyed. 

"What I'd like to know is why you're forever drag- 
ging in Alicita, Tom, where she don't belong." 

"Gosh, what's the good of gettin' huflFy? The cat 
may look at the queen." 

"It depends on the way he looks." 

"Golly, in this case I diould say it's the way she 
looks. Every time I've seen her, up here or down 
at your house, she's looked as if she thinks I'm too 
brash, or something. Say, give it to me straight^ 
does she?" 

"How should I know? But anyway, what's the 
difference? You don't care." 

"P'raps I don't and p'raps I do. But if she thinks 
I'm too brash you can tell her with my compliments 
I think she's too . . ." 

"What?" invited Ferdinand with ominous quie- 
tude. 

"Go chase yourself!" Tommy exploded and 
marched off. 
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Ferdinand had not been at The Belfry very long 
before it was discovered that he owned a high, sweet 
soprano. Forthwith he was invited to join "The 
Ringers" . . . the crack Glee Club of the school. 

An invitation from "The Ringers," like an invi- 
tation from Royalty, virtually amounted to a com- 
mand. Ferdinand accepted and from that day on 
became their crack soloist. 

It so happened that "The Ringers" were out on 
their annual "Carry-on" (corruption of carillon) 
through the provinces, when "Sadie, Your Mother 
Wants You" was bill-boarded all over town. It didn't 
comfort Ferdinand for the disappointment of losing 
his chance with Tommy Hull, to know his work as 
leader had resulted in the most successful "Chime" 
"The Ringers" had ever "pulled off." To mix met- 
aphors (which they didn't in the least object to 
doing), they were on the home-stretch, their coffers 
full of gold, their ears full of plaudits. But thein 
last date hopelessly conflicted with the first, last 
and only date in their school-town of "Sadie." 

Ferdinand was desolated. Therefore it gave him 
more than an ordinary thrill to find, on entering the 
last town on his route that he and "Sadie" had 
struck it simultaneously. "The Ringers" were billed 
to give their recital in the afternoon. "Sadie" was to 
"show" at night. He was fairly taken aback. The 
coincidence! Just as if the whole thing had been 
planned out ... as Matilda would have said, "cut 
to fit" beforehand. Then and there he started in 
previsioning with delight the trials and tribulations 
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of the perfectly good little daughter perpetually 
requisitioned by a dragon of a mother with a mili- 
tant antagonism toward high romance. 

In the solitude of his bare room in the hotel he 
chuckled at the vision of Sadie projected into one 
^'killing situation'' after another, only to be inter- 
rupted at the crucial moment by the inevitable "gag" 
"Sadie, Your Mother Wants You/' 

If the vehicle was light, at least it had the virtue 
of "getting over," and it had carried Miss Nanda 
James (Sadie) a long way. Being Ferdinand he ac- 
cepted the raptures of Tommy Hull and the rest 
T^ho had seen or heard of it, without question, ignor- 
ing the risk of disillusionment. But, when the eve- 
ning came, and he saw the actual performance! 

No one had told him how bewildering ihe music 
was, good as well as catchy. No one had told him 
(how could they?) the extent, the degree of Nanda 
James' exquisite quality, the flavour of her budlike 
youth and innocence. He himself could not have 
passed the word along. It was one of the things 
that elude classification. He felt it as somethingi 
utterly new, yet as something quite his personal, 
familiar own. It was a wonderful, mystical sensa- 
tion, this feeling that somewhere, in some former 
existence perhaps, he had seen it, heard it all before. 
Her voice, her dancing, her delicate art when she 
had an opportunity to act, all were blended in, en- 
hanced by her irresistible personality. No wonder 
she had "held London by the snaffle for two years 
running." Tiny as she was, "she had you down and 
mavericked before you knew where you were," as 
one of the fellows (from the far West) put it. It 
did not occur to Ferdinand that probably every other 
soul in the audience felt as he did, that somehow 
or other she was theirs by right and title, or they 
hers . . . either way about, it didn't signify. 

He had promised, earlier in the day, "to hit it up 
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with the boys/' m celebration of their last night out^v 
but when the show was over he was too excited tot 
recollect. All he was conscious of was an urgent 
need to get out into the wide, open spaces of the^ 
night alone with the stars and his thrilling memory 
of Nanda James. 

On his return to the hotel the clerk at the desk 
handed him with his room-key, an unstamped, un- 
postmarked envelope. 

Ferdinand examined it critically, suspicious at. 
once of school-boy trickery. Nonchalantly, to prove 
he was not in the least concerned, he broke the seal 
in the clerk's presence. A small card was enclosed. | 
On its face, written in cramped, illegible characters, 
was the message: j 

''Mr. Ferdinand Bradfud plez to come to sweet 
No. 1, 2d floor after the performans. Tap door 27." ^ 

Ferdinand nodded. Obviously a put-up job. The 
fellows were trying "to take a rise out of him. He 
snapped the card against his thumb-nail. The idea 
of their supposing he would be such a duffer as not 
to see through their little game! He took a step or 
two toward the staircase, then as casually swung, 
around to face the clerk again. 

"Who's in Suite No. 1, second floor?" 

"Can't tell." 

"You mean you don't know?" 

"Not at all. I know fast enough. Just can't telL 
Strict orders. See?" r 

That settled it. The fellows had bound him over. 
Manifestly the card was "faked," misspelled, badly 
written to make the hoax complete. But he was 
not so simple a Simon as they thought. He would 
ignore their ridiculous bid. Wouldn't go near Suite 
No. 1, second floor. He'd go to his own room and^ 
what was more, lock and barricade the door against 
possible invasion. You never could tell. 

Came another thought. 
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Suppose they had planned some grand wmd-up to 
"The Ringers," last Chune imder his, Ferdinand's, 
leadership, and he wasn't "game" enough to take a 
chance on it! 

Pshaw! What did he care if they did hustle him 
about a bit. It was all in the day's work. 

Bracing himself to meet a volley, he obediently 
tapped at door 27. 

It swung open and a maid (no reference to age- 
limit) in immaculate uniform invited him in — ^with 
a gesture of forced civility indicated a chair. 

His mind was on the alert even while he pretended 
complete acquiescence. He was ready to admit the 
thing was being mighty well done. The maid's 
make-up was "corking." For the life of him he 
couldn't guess which one of the boys the girl was. 
. • . Weston, perhaps. Wessy always did the female 
parts at the Frat. Theats. But Wessy's eyes were 
brown and this damsel's, so far as he could detect, 
were bright bine. Besides, the trim black-and-white 
back, just disappearing through the curtained door- 
way into another room beyond, was never Wessy's 
back. 

Ferdinand, still on the defensive alert, regarded 
that curtained doorway with suspicion. He heard 
a sudden clink of metal rings on a metal pole. The 
portiere was swept aside. Staring blankly he stif- 
fened, shaken from head to foot. Somewhere inside 
him drums began to beat, in ears, temples, loudest 
of all, beneath his ribs. Nothing like this since the 
old days . . . nights, rather, when he was a little 
chap in the dark, crying out for light and the com- 
fort of human fellowship. 

"Mamma! Mamma!" 

He could hear himself calling, just as if it were 
yesterday ... or now. Then, soft, protecting 
mother-arms folded him close, just as they had then. 

"Ferdinand! . . . Little son! . . . Big son!" 
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Manifestly he was crazy. 

A minute ago he had thought he saw his mother 
in the doorway. Now he imagined he heard Nanda 
James crooning to him, her voice breaking in that 
adorable, plaintive way it had, on a sob turned to 
a laugh, or a laugh turned to a sob, he didn't know 
which . . . nor care. 

"It's all right, darling! Truly it's all right! Don't 
look at me like that!" 

As she spoke she used a tiny film of handkerchief 
to dry the tears on his cheeks. . • . Her tears, or 
were they his? He could see her chin quiver child- 
idily as she continued in half-apology: 

"I didn't intend to alarm you. I didn't stop to 
think taking you by surprise might alarm you. I 
had the advantage of being prepared for you, else I 
might have been overcome, too. ... As it is. .. . 
So tall and . . . and manly as you've grown! Head 
and shoulders taller than J-B. . . . When I arrived 
they gave me your programme, trying to sell tickets 
for your concert. When I saw your name ... di- 
rector ... I bought dozens. • . . Then I watched 
out for you to pass by . . . and you did, and though 
you've changed out of all recognition, I knew you 
were my little Ferdinand . . . my baby. I'd have 
seen you at school in any case but . . . but . . . 
that glimpse was too much ... or too little. I 
couldn't wait. I got Hester . . . my maid ... to 
write and ... oh, I wondered if you'd come!' 

All he could do was mutely to press her hand. 

"Did you think you were coming to see . . . 
Nanda James?" 

He shook his head. 

"I hadn't the cheek ... I thought . . • the fel- 
lows were putting up a game on me." 

Patting his sleeve approvingly: "I'm glad you 
didn't think it was Nanda Janies," she said. "I'm 
glad you're not that sort. Ferdinand." 
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His face flushed, "If I'm not that sort, it doesn't 
follow the sort I am is any better." 

Her troubled eyes probed his. He knew what 
they were demanding. 

"I mean, I haven't deliberately gone out looking 
for — trouble. But when . . . but when it has come 
my way I haven't . . . well . . . left my coat in the( 
hand of the . . . Charlotte and fled." 

"Oh, Ferdinand!" 

"Don't cry, Mother. I'm not worth it I I guess 
I was a bad lot to begin with or I'd not have been 
. . . roped in ... so early. Now . . . it's too 
late." 

"No, no! Don't say that! You're young . . . 
so young . . ." 

His smile struck at her heart. 

"What do you mean, Ferdinand? You don't 
mean . . . ?" 

"Oh, it's an old story. There's nothing to do now, 
but . . . face the music." 

That brought her down. 

"I shouldn't have left you," she sobbed, "my poor 
Uttle lad!" 

His arms were about her, her head on his breast. 

"Why did you leave us?" he heard himself ask-< 
ing in a voice that was not his own. "Why did you* 
go off . . . the way you did?" 

She drew herself from his clasp. 

"The way I did? . . . What way do you mean?" 

"I don't know. Whenever I've been home (which 
has been mighty seldom) I've been snubbed for ask- 
ing questions. I've been kept in the dark about all 
sorts of things. Matilda's been in command. She 
said I'd be better off where I was ... in the lovely 
country than running the streets back in town. Poor 
old thing! If she'd only known! Our city gutters 
are beds of Spring Innocence compared with what 
I've been up against . . . 'close to Nature's heart.' " 
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Inez shuddered. 

"Matilda thought she was acting for the best,"i 
she brought out on a difficult breath. "So ... so 
did I.'' 

"I know it. Matilda wanted to 'spare me/ that's 
what Alicita says. You see, it seems, everybody 
... all the old neighbours, have given us the cold 
shoulder since . . . father died. I don't know why. 
Not one of them has stuck. They've cut Alicita 
dead. She's gone through tilings, I tell you. J-B 
simply got out. Went over to New York to live. 
He's dropped the Bradford off his name . . . calls 
himself James Barnes simply. . . . Low-down, / 
think. Alicita says there's method in his madness. 
What's there to be ashamed of in the Bradford I'd 
like to know except . . . me?" 

"Oh, Ferdinand. . . J' 

"Mother, what was there about father's death to 
... to make them turn on the family ... as if 
we were pariahs?" 

"Did you see the papers at the time, Ferdinand?" 

"No! Why? What had the papers to do with 
it?" 

She wavered an instant as if between a death-sen- 
tence and a reprieve. 

"You were too yoimg, perhaps to realise. But 
your father was very sensitive . . . morbid. When 
our reverses came it was a terrible shock. He tried 
and tried again to retrieve. No use. Everything 
failed. For every step forward he took he was 
thrust back two. It preyed on his mind, until I 
was alarmed. Something had to be done, but each 
time I suggested putting my shoulder to the wheel, 
there was a scene. He was obsessed with the idea 
that it was the man's duty to provide for his fam- 
ily. If he could no longer provide he mi^t better 
put an end to it." 
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Ferdinand's hands gripped each other so the 
knuckles were white. 

"Well, he couldn't provide any longer and • . . Is 
that what you mean?" 

Again she parried. 

"He couldn't provide. Things went from bad to 
worse. We couldn't have scraped along another 
week. He was down to the last copper . . . deep, 
deep in debt. Help came. Some day you'll know 
where from. Not now. Then, my great chance. 
Like a bolt out of the blue. He consented to let me 
try. Don't think I'd have broken his heart by per- 
sisting, if he had been irreconcilably opposed. He 
loathed the idea, but he knew there was nothing elsei 
left. It hurt his pride. It hurt his heart. Poor 
soul! He was always so jealous of what he calledi 
'the privilege of supporting his wife as became her 
station.' " 

"He was always so jealous of you. Ev/an / can. 
remember that," said Ferdinand. 

She nodded. 

"Well, you recollect the day we left . . . you and 
I? That was when I started out on-r-on my career. 
No one outside father and Matilda and — one other, 
knew. If I failed (and I easily might) I wanted 
no one to know it was Inez Bradford who had 'come 
a cropper,' as they say. And if I succeeded . . . 
why, there would be notoriety ... all sorts of 
'publicity. Your father couldn't bear it. So I 
called myself Nanda James, and Nanda James could 
take the blame or the credit, just aa it happened. 
She didn't fail. She succeeded . . . past belief, but 
I'm quite sure she couldn't have done it if the pub- 
lic had known she was 'the venerable Ma' of grown- 
up James-Barnes and Alicita and Ferdinand Brad- 
ford. So the public were not allowed to know it. 
It was pure business to keep it in ignorance." 

"And it doesn't know yet . . ." mused Ferdinand. 
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"It doesn't know yet," his mother echoed. "That's 
because of my manager . . . Mr. Mulford. . . . 
He's a genius when it comes to ... By the way, 
d'you notice how I pieced together scraps of youit 
names and made myself a perfectly good stage-name 
out of them? After I left you, I went to the Pa- 
cific coast . . . then back to New York. . . . Then 
London . . . Australia.'' 

"But . . . father?" Ferdinand recalled her gently. 

"Oh, yes. He knew I had not failed. He didn't 
. . . stay to see how I'd succeeded." 

"What do you mean . . . 'didn't stay'?" 

Her face blanched. She set her little white teeth 
in her under lip, controlling a powerful inner im-» 
pulse. 

"Did no one tell you? It was suspected . . . 
more than suspected . . . that his death was not 
. . . accidental." 

"Yes . . . some one told me." 

"Who?" 

"The girl . . . the girl-that-was-shoved-back. 
The one who was 'the man overboard' that morning. 
The memory of her came back and told me. . . ." 

"What do you mean?" 

"The minute I heard he had gone that same way, 
it all came back to me. . . . You said he was dis- 
couraged . . . that for every step he took forward 
he was shoved back two. . . . Can't you see what 
she did pointed the way for him? He must have 
brooded on it and . . ." 

"I never thought of that," Inez trembled. "I'd 
forgotten all about her. She went over in the fog, 
didn't she? They couldn't find her. He ... he 
must have remembered that, counted on it ... I 
mean, their not finding him." 

"Why?" 

"Every scrap of a clue had been destroyed. He 
had seen to that. ... No mark was left on his linen 
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. . . nothing. If it hadn't been for one thing, the 
chances are he would never have been identified." 

"A piece of paper. . . . Alicita told me. But . . • 
do you know what it was . . . the piece of paper?'' 

She looked away, trying to evade his questioning 
eyes. 

"What was itr 

No answer. 

"You know?" 

Mutely she nodded. 

"Tell me. Don't keep me in the dark. Fm no 
child. I'm a man. TeU me!" 

"He must have thought it would go down with 
him . • . never be discovered ... all trace of it 
lost. It was in his clenched fist . . . they had to 
'force the fingers to release it. It was that piece of 
writing that made all the mischief." 

"Drove him to ... ? Is that what you mean?" 

"Yes." 

"Whose writing was it?" 

She shook her head. Again his direct question 
was met with indirection. 

"The press wove it into a scandal. The reporters 
said he was . . . driven to do what he did because 
his wife was a . . . worthless woman." 

"Mother!" 

His look of consternation broke her down. Lean- 
ing toward him, grasping his hands, she showed him 
brimming eyes, a trembling lip. 

"Oh, Ferdinand, why did you do it?" 

"Do what?" 

"Write Alicita that Mr. Mulford called me Tioney- 
names'? You never heard him call me lioney- 
names,' Ferdinand." 

Ferdinand's memory laboriously groped its way 
back to Mr. Mulford ... to the only time he had 
ever seen him. . . . The day when Mr. Mulford had 
taken his mother and him into the parlour-car . . . 
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had urged his claim to give them that and other 
comforts because she was "his star/' 

"I heard him call you . . . 'my star/ " 

Inez' drooping head lifted, her eyes wide with won- 
der at the irony of it. 

"Was that what you meant? ThatT 

"It must have been. Of course!" 

"Then why, oh, why didn't you say so? If you 
had only said 'my star' instead of honey-names, 
everything could have been explained. As it 
was . . ." 

"It couldn't?" 

"Don't you see, it was too late. Your fath^ be- 
lieved • • . And when it was all over and done, 
what would have been the use in dragging the thing 
before the world through the courts? It would have 
been my word . . . the word of Mrs. Bradford, who 
was known to have left her husband and family and 
gone ... no one knew where . . . against that of 
her innocent little son who could have no motivei 
for telling anything but the truth. If Mr. Mulfordi 
called me his 'star' that day it was, of course, because 
I was his star. I am still. But you didn't say 'IVfr. 
Mulford' . . . you said 'that man.'" 

"And so " Ferdinand's voice sounded strange 

even to his own ears. "And so, /'m accountable for 
it? ... All ... all the horror is my fault?" 

"Don't look like that, Ferdinand. You didn't in- 
tend any harm. You were only a child. You 
couldn't understand." 

She knew he did not hear her. She saw his arm 
go up to his eyes in a boyish, defensive gesture, as 
she had sometimes seen it when he was a little fel-« 
low in the dark, and light came too suddenly. 

It had come too suddenly now. 
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PART II 
•*THB TIME OF RESTITUTIOIT 

CHAPTER XVI 

The following June Ferdinand went home. 

Plans had been made as usual for his vacation, 
but this time he disregarded them. He had plans 
of his own. Vague, unformulated, but etill . . . 
plans. 

"Oh come, old man," Tommy Hull protested. 
"Don't tell me you can't take a week off. My peo- 
ple are crazy about you. They think you're the one 
and only angel-child. They think their pretty, 
curly-haired darling is being led astray by wicked 
companions and they believe you are a regular 
Royal Baking Powder kid ... 'Absolutely pure'! 
They're going to bury me in old Kentucky, I mean; 
Harvard, in September, so I want to have some fun 
this summer, and they may let me go to Paris ifj 
you smooth 'em down and make 'em understand 
that with you for a chum I couldn't be the naughty 
boy they think. You've got to give Tne a charac- 
ter, see?" 

Ferdinand's grey-blue eyes gravely mocked. 

"I see your immodestly t/riveiled sarcasm. Also 
I see the wink that went with it, which you meant 
to be like Mephistopheles, but was reaQy like St. 
Vitus." 

^^ever mind what it was like. The point is I'm 
tired of boning down to ... oh, what's the con- 
founded word?" 

149 
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"The 'demnition grind'?" suggested Ferdinand. 

'TiJxactly. I want a bit of a fling." 

'^The trouble is, we none of us fling so strai^t as 
we might. Our aim has got twisted up here, some- 
how." 

"Cut it, young 'un. IVe had all the sermonising 
I can stand from Prexy. Grosh ! Five years of be- 
ing routed out of bed mornings just when I was get- 
ting in my beauty-sleep, to go down to chapel and 
hear the old dufPer spout, has given me all I want 
of free lectures. My dad is hot on the educational 
trail . . . has endowed or financed or whatyoumay- 
callit-ed any number of 'chairs' in imiversities and 
sich, but I'U be blest if I ever go to sit under one 
of 'em, if I can help it. . This morning I was so 
played out I could hardly hold my head up in chapel 
. . . but do you think Prexy cared? Every time 
I got comfortably snoozing, he'd wake me up with 
an extra loud thump on his bally desk. Darned 
thoughtless, / call it. Say, I wish we had the re- 
spect for slumber I'm told the Japanese have. They 
think it's a sin to wake a man up. Great Scott! 
it'd be something like, to be an only son in a Japa^ 
nese family. But — ^where was I?" 

"Nowhere," said Ferdinand. 

"Yes, I was, too. I was trying to make you see 
why I need you in my business. You see, you're 
like music, Braddy. You have charms that soothe 
the savage beast ... or is it breast? Put 'em over 
for all you're worth, will you? Play up to the par- 
ents. Any old tune so long as it's in your own Fer- 
dinandian style. Sweet and low, soft pedal down, 
fascination-stop out. . . . Everything going their 
way! Lord! I'd give all I ever hope to be worth 
to have been bom with your outfit." 

"I don't know what you're talking about," de- 
clared Ferdinand with convincing sincerity. 

Tonuny nodded. 
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''I believe you. That's one of the dratted rea- 
sons/' 

"Reasons for what?" 

"For the way you can pull the wool over people's 
eyes. Make 'em think butter wouldn't melt in your 
mouth." 

"You mean I'm a hjrpocrite?" 

"Not on your life. All I mean is that you do 
what every other mother's son of us tries to do, put( 
your best foot forward. And, when it comes right 
down to it, that's all outsiders can expect. It's no- 
body's business what your second-best foot looks 
like." 

"Even when it's the devil's own, cloven-hoof ef- 
fect, like mine?" 

"Stuff! You're hipped on that subject. Believe 
me, you're no worse than anybody else. But even if 
you were it'd be none of the public's concern so long 
as you don't tread on its corns." 

"Prexy would call that a vulgarism. He'd make 
you say callouses." 

"All right, callouses. So long as you don't .Jtread 
on its callouses. Anything to please you. Now 
wiU you be good and come home with me and prove 
to the family what innocent woolly lambs we are? 
Because if you won't, it's all up with little Tommy 
and gay Paree." 

"There's only one thing I'd hate worse than keep- 
ing you back," Ferdinand dropped thoughtfully, 
"that's helping you over." 

"Oh, go chase yourself." 

"Too hot!" 

"It'U be hotter if you don't do as I want you to.'' 

Others than Ferdinand had found it confusing to 
readjust their preconceived notions of Mr. Thomas 
Hull, Senior, to the actual fact. Small, nervous, 
physically imimposing, he had none of the obvious 
command and poise believed to characterise men of 
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greater bulk. Yet, he was distinctly formidable, a 
powerful personality who, if he had not been tiie di- 
recting head of Hull, Haviland & Company, Bank- 
ers, New York, London, Paris, and innumerable 
other centres, a colossal figure in the Big Business 
group, would have been something else equally as 
dominating. It remained for Thomas Hull, Junior, 
to refer to him indulgently as "a dear old crank with 
a. hunch for Social Uplift, and Prohibition ... all 
sorts of queer dodges!" 

Tommy had been rejoiced to see his family suc- 
cumb one by one and en bloc to the charm that, how- 
ever Ferdinand "worked it," proved a very potent 
factor in his own plans. Watching to see how Fer- 
dinand "did the trick" Tommy had to own the 
method, if he had one, was beyond him. Personally 
he couldn't "see himself" going to a Temperance 
meeting with his own or any one else's governor un- 
less under severest compulsion. Ferdinand accepted 
with alacrity. 

"Infernal bore," condoled Tonamy . . . after the 
event. 

"I wasn't bored." 

"You're chaffing." 

"All wheat ... no diaff. I like to look at the 
people. Tjrpes." 

"You mean tm?" 

"Not unless you refer to your father. Most of 
the audience hadn't much of anything I should say." 

"They're natives, that's why Dad and the mater 
and Elizabeth are trying to *up-lift' them. Lec- 
tures, Industrial Schools, all sorts of Social Better- 
ment stunts. The Governor gets his bit of fun out 
of it, making believe he's an English dook or some- 
thing, handing out education to his tenants." 

"I'd have liked to make a sketch of that girl," 
Ferdinand remarked, following a ruminative pause. 

"What girl?" 
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"The soloist at the Temperature ... I should 
say, Temperance meetmg." 

*'t)ad says she's hot stuff ... or words to that 
effect.^' 

"She certainly gave it to them strong. Your 
father told me she was ^Miss Tryphena Stackpole, 
a young girl out of one of our best conservatories.' 
But nothing about her showed any signs of having 
been conserved, I'll say that much for her." 

"You mean she shows her age." 

"Not mtentionally." 

"Goodlooker?'' 

"She has a long, uneventful nose that persists 
down the middle of her face like something that 
would stop at nothing. The only thing it does stop 
at is her mouth. That would stop anything, except 
her voice. Nothing could stop that." 

"Gosh!" 

Tommy went into peals of laughter, shouting so 
hilariously tiiat Ruth (sixteen months his senior) 
thumped on the door, and Miss Elizabeth entreated: 

" 'God rest ye, merry gentlemen' ! And allow us 
merry ladies to rest, too." 

Ferdinand fell asleep in his sumptuous quarters 
wondering what existence would be like where money 
was no object, "home" a palatial, perfectly organ- 
ised mechanism, one's family as amiable and cosy 
as if each and every member did not possess his or 
her own car, or cars; and yachts and country-places 
— at the shore — in the mountains — ^were just tiie or- 
dinary accessories of every well-regulated household. 

The whole thing puzzled him greatly. He had 
been led to believe that if Fortune lavishes wealth 
on her favoured sons, she "takes it out of him" (or 
something else does) in other ways, disgrace, dis- 
ease, bereavement, the scales being balanced by mak- 
ing the happiness of the poor outweigh the rich- 
ness of the rich. According to rule, then "Daddy" 
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Hull ought to be a scoundrel, Tommy a disgrace. 
Miss Elizabeth should have a hump or Ruth a horn, 
to say nothing of the twins, Grace and Griselda, who? 
ought by right and title to have some ingenious curse 
fastened upon them, in the light or gloom of which 
the world might shake its head and say with relish: 

"After all, money isn't everything! I wouldn't 
exchange with them, poor things, if I could. Would 
you?'' 

But not at all. 

Thomas Hull, Senior, was of robust reputation. 
Tom, Junior, "as good as they make 'em," better, 
if anything. Miss Elizabeth's fair vestal-virgin air 
and aspect caused knees reverentially to crick, while 
Ruth and the twins were as hearty, wholesome speci- 
mens of ingratiating young-girlhood as could be met 
in a day's journey. 

As a matter of fact, before he had been in the 
house an hour, Ferdinand had lost his heart to the 
whole family, including ponderous, florid, good-na- 
tured Mrs. Hull, who, having no brains to speak of, 
with an instinct unusual in her kind, refrained from 
speaking of them. 

But it was to Miss Elizabetli, the eldest daughter, 
that he lifted humble eyes in devout worship. It 
seemed to be the custom to refer to Miss Elizabeth 
as "a saint." That she was one indeed, who could 
doubt who knew her to have attained the venerable 
age of thirty (Tommy had divulged it) without 
showing any signs of approaching dissolution. Was 
this not enough in itself to prove that her person 
was sacrosanct? It did not occur to Ferdinand that 
his deity's parents who, in the nature of things car- 
ried an even greater burden of years, were still hale 
and hearty. They were, on the face of them, of the 
earth, earthy. Miss Elizabeth was in an entirely 
different class, moved on an entirely different plane 
from her parents. It was possible for her to refer; 
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to herself delicately as "an unappropriated blesong" 
... "a lady-Methuselah" without in the least jar- 
ring the sensibiUties of a pious devotee. But when 
she, out of all the rest, called him "Mr. Bradford," 
her celestial quality was proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. He was glad to have the family call 
him by his Christian name, establishing him on 
♦ terms of intimacy at once, but when Miss Eliza- 
beth distinguished him by calling him "Mister" he 
fairly trembled with awe-ful ecstasy. 

The day following his arrival Tommy proposed to 
show him the sights. 

"Take you all over the place, you know. Give 
you a squint at our Hudson River scenery. Also, 
our great little town. Tell you what it is, our town's 
no slouch. Sure-nuflf slums and bums, same as in 
New York. Elizabeth's got a mission-school plump 
in the middle of the messiest district. By the way, 
if she should ask you to go down with her Sunday 
night to warble hymns and psalms and spiritual 
songs to her bunch of young toughs . . . doncher." 

"Why not?" 

"Oh, because . . ." Tonuny bit his answer short 
oflf as a flashing runabout spim past. 

"I say! The twinnies. . . . ! If Dad knew they 
were going that speed." 

At a touch, his own car spurted forward in pur- 
suit. The two kept fairly abreast until, nearing the 
railroad station, the street grew steep and perilous. 

"Hey, slow up there!" shouted Tommy, wagging 
a threatening head. "Do you want to break your* 
necks? Looks like it! Where you going, anyhow?" 

Instead of replying the twins threw roguiwi grins 
at him from over insurgent shoulders. A moment 
later they were pacing the station-platform arm-in- 
arm. 

From his driving-seat Tommy regarded them with 
stem displeasure. 
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*Don^t let us detain you, dear," they sang out 
patronisingly, their chins tilted at a saucy angle. 

Tommy's only retort was to shut off his power. 

Confidentially to Ferdinand he muttered: 

*^That settles it. No nursery-fed kids can cheek 
me like that and get away with it. We're going to 
trail 'em for the rest of the afternoon. Pay 'em up 
for their sass. Here's tiie train. By the great horn 
•poon, I'd forgotten! They are down here to gather 
up their nearest and dearest, most particular bosom- 
chum. Come on over. It'U fuss 'em to deatii to 
have us butt in on their raptures." 

The train drew up. In a second the station waat 
a swarming Babel through which the twins pushed 
and peered, agog with excitement, Tommy and Fer- 
dinand dogging their heels. 

Suddenly one of them uttered a glad cry: "There 
she is!" and darted forward toward a lithe figure 
in brown descending the steps of tiie parlour-car. 
Only a moment was she visible before the twins 
dosed in on her. But in that moment Ferdinand 
saw that her eyes were russet-brown, like rainwashed 
oak-leaves in autumn, her hair (what was revealed of 
it by the upturned brim at one side of her closed 
fitting hat) a deep gold-red, lustrous as burnished 
copper. 

His head swam, his knees quaked. One thought 
only was clear-cut, distinct: It was impossible any 
one should have hair and eyes like that except Pearl, 
and how should Pearl who, up to this, had existed ex- 
clusively for him in his own and the captain's mind, 
suddenly appear before him in the flesh, here among 
people who weren't supposed to know a thing about 
her? The confusion in his brain made the station- 
platform have the effect of heaving underneath his 
feet. There was a strange sinking at the pit of his 
stomach as when an elevator, starting too abruptly, 
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carries one down with a nauseating rush. In p^ 
pressed panic he turned to Tommy. 

"I say, old . . . Tom . . . le's get out of this, wil 
you? I feel . . ." 

Too late. One of the twins had wheeled about^ 
saying with superb "brass/' as she deliberatdy ig- 
nored her brotiier: 

"Miss Preston, allow me to introduce Mr. Brad- 
ford." 

A second shock! Preston. . . . Where had bm 
heard that name before? . • . Why did it recall un- 
happy memories? . . . Preston. . . . Preston. . . . 
Pauline Preston. Slowly, slowly the names evolred 
and with them, a subtle, unanalysable emanation, a 
haunting sense of disquiet, a rankling something 
that swelled his heart, and hurt him cruelly. 

How could he think back connectedly in all this 
confusion, physical as well as mental, to that day 
long ago when "the captain" had made him suffer 
his first pang of jealousy and he had gone home and 
made pictures of his rival, pictures on ihe margins of 
which he had scrawled in unformed, tipsy characters: 
"I wander if this looks like Pawleen Prestin?" 

It was the question answered now in the aflfirma- 
tive, it was the fact that they indeed looked not only 
like this Miss Preston, but like Pearl, his " 'magina- 
tion-stuff girl" that quite upset his equilibrium. 

Trying to hide his brain-storm, to escape the hu- 
miliating admission that he hadn't any grip on him- 
self, he managed the coldest and stiff est of bows. It 
would have been tempting Providence to try to 
speak, but neither the twins nor their bosom-chum 
could be expected to know that. 

He thrust a shaking hand through the crook of 
Tommy's arm and dragged him off in the direction 
of the waiting car, realising all the while that if he 
had escaped giving himself away, it was at the cost 
of appearing an insufferable, supercilious snob, one 
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who 'looked down on" little girls, snubbing them 
gratuitously as no gentleman diould. 

"WeU, did you ever!" 

''What under the sun ... !" 

The twins floundered helplessly. 

"Oh, come on along," Miss Preston broke the 
spell, quite mistress of herself; "what are we stand- 
ing here for? Where's the baggage-master? Let's 
get my trunk and . . ." 

"One of our grooms will attend to it. Here, Rea- 
gan!" 

A moment later, Ferdinand saw the three mount 
the twins' runabout and ride off as gaily indifferent, 
apparently, as if he and, for that matter, Tom and 
all otiier young lords of creation, had no place nor 
part in the plan of the universe. 

Tommy sounded a long, low whistle. 

"Plucky kid! I say, old man, I never saw you 
hand any one such a soccer before. It wasn't a bit 
like you. 'Course she's a green-picked juvenile, but 
they grow up in time, so I wouldn't put it on too 
thick, even if Elizabeth does 'Mister' you. Gee! I 
can't help taking off my hat to the youngster for 
the way she took her medicine." 

His words fell on deaf ears. Glancing around to 
see why Ferdinand said nothing in self-defence or 
explanation, he encountered a Ferdinand so altered 
in appearance that his heart misgave him. 

"I s — say, Braddy . . . you're sick! Why didn't 
you tell me before? I'll get you home in a . . ." 

Inwardly Ferdinand was saying over and over to 
himself: 

"Whatis the matter with me, anyhow? She don't 
know anything about Pearl. That I'd got sort of 
used to thinking Pearl belonged to me. She's 'Miss 
F^eston.' She don't know anything about Pearl. 
What am I making all this fuss about!'* 
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Miss Elizabeth did ask Ferdinand to warble 
hymns to her gang of young Happy Hooligans, as 
Tommy put it, and to Tommy's intense disgust Fer- 
dinand consented. 

*'What the mischief did you do that for?'' tiie son 
and heir of the house of Hull roughly berated him. 
"I told you not to." 

"You didn't give me any reason. I don't see why 
I shouldn't 'oblige' if I can. Especially when Miss 
Elizabetii . . ." 

"Oh, certainly. Of course. It's all right to be 
crushed on old Elizabeth, if you like. She's a saint 
and all tiiat, but she doesn't get on to it that if those' 
young dogs down there land on top of you they'll 
chew you to bits. Talk about the rank and vUe. 
You're the last feller in tlie world to hand out to 
them. They won't get the hang of you at all. 
They'll have you stuffed and mounted in no time as 
a trophy of the chase. They'll take you for a boob 
and string you for the one and only bead in the 
bunch. And Ruth and the G-Gs will go along to be 
in at the deatli." 

"G-Gs?" 

"Oh, my aunt!" Tommy groaned. "Yes, G-Gs. 
Because Grace and Griselda. Also because Gigglers 
and Googlers. And Gigglers and Googlers because 
they giggle and make goo-goo eyes. Now do you 
know? They've had it in for you ever since you 
snubbed their ducky-friend at the station. Noth- 
ing would please them better than to have you get 
all that's coming to you." 

"I see," said Ferdinand. 

"Good boy. So now, the next step is, march 
boldly up to the captain's office and say kindly but 
firmly: Nix, Miss Hull. Not on your sweet life. 
Nix, ma'am, on the Sunday-school circus. Nothing 
doing in that line for little Ferdinand." 

"One thing I'd like to know," Ferdinand hesitated. 
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"Out with it/' 

"Does Miss Elizabeth expect them to . . . would 
she like to see me get all that's coming to me? Has 
she got it in for me like the others?" 

Tommy had arrived at that stage in the male ca- 
reer when, with man-sized body and boy-sized brain, 
he conceives it to be his particular metier to hold 
forth grandiloquently on any and every topic under 
the sun for the enlightenment of those who sit ini 
darkness . . . the older generations, to say nothing 
of the younger. 

"Lord, no. Not likely!" he assured Ferdinand. 
"Old Elizabetli thinks you're a h'angel-cheeild with 
a 'eavenly voice. She wants to give her blooming 
hoboes a chance to see and hear a real little cherub 
that sits up aloft. Thinks they'll go and do likch- 
wise. It's your thoughtful Tommy-friend that's 
coming to your rescue, dee-ar boy. Say your say to 
Elizabeth, the j&rst chance you get, when they're all 
present, mind. Then watch the Ruth-G-G com- 
bination wilt. I flatter myself that will take the 
wind out of their sails, the whole blooming lot, 
Pauline Preston included." 

"So her name is Pauline!" ruminated Ferdinand. 

Tommy eyed his friend narrowly. Then spouting 
in his most lofty style: 

"Ferdinand, me poor friend, methinks thou art not 
all there mentally. Too much learning hath made 
thee mad. Yes, her name is Pauline, presuming 
you refer to the russet-eyed one with the copper 
curls " 

"I thought they called her Tussy.' " 

"So they do. Preston is her pleasing patronymic, 
OS Prexy BeU would say. Pauline Preston . . . 
pleasing patronymic! Get on to the 'literation? 
Who says I didn't major in English lit? I know 
what 'literation is, by gum! But to return to our 
muttons and let the lambs skip, take my tip. Tell 
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Elizabeth and tell her quick. Say youVe a broncho 
in your bronchial-tube. Any old lie so long as it 
lets you ouf 

Tommy was obviously, seriously concerned. 

On the other hand Ferdinand, if he were perturbed 
at all, was so for quite another reason, one which 
Tommy could not fathom. It would be quite char- 
acteristic of him, his friend assured him, to dally 
along until it was too late. Then, when the fat was 
in the fire, it would be his. Tommy's, pleasant duty 
to "clean up the place." It was hard luck, he vowed 
it was. But now he had had his say he closed his 
lips. More, he set his jaw. He saw a dozen fine 
opportunities neglected for lack of proper initiative 
on Ferdinand's part, but anotlier syllable of warn- 
ing he vowed he would not utter. In the meantime, 
Ferdinand found himself waiting, watching for an 
opportunity with the russet-eyed one with the cop- 
per curls. 

That the opportunity failed to arrive it would 
have taken an Alicita to discover was because 
Pauline so adroitly managed to prevent it. But one 
day her luck deserted her. Ferdinand stumbled 
on her unaware. Stumbled and stopped and 
spoke. 

"I . . . I'm no end sorry I . . . made you mad 
the other day ... at the station; remember?" 

Pauline Preston looked up, bringing her eyes very 
slowly to focus on his. 

"Made me mad?" 

Her voice was cold, her manner colder. 

"Tommy laid me out. He said you were mad and 
had a right to be." 

"I wonder where he got that idea. Tux not mad 
in the least. Why, I didn't even notice you . . . 
hardly." 

"The minute I looked at you" pursued Ferdinand 
trying passionately to be lucid, "the minute I looked 
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at you, I felt . . . oh . . . the way you feel when 
you're bemg let down too fast in an elevator." 

'*Sick," interpreted Miss Preston bluntly. "The 
sight of me made you sick. Polite, I must say." 

"You know I don't mean the si^t of you made 
me sick. It was only your . . . hair . . ." Ferdi- 
nand floundered. 

Why was not Tommy there to warn him he was 
"rubbing it in," bringing destruction down upon his 
head? 

Her eyes blazed. 

"You hate red hair. You always have. You hato 
my name, too. Pauline. Hate it like poison. WeU, 
I didn't give myself my name any more than I gave 
myself my hair. Only I think it's pretty mean to 
. . . but if you think I care! If you think what 
you do or say or feel makes any difference to mei'^ 

He caught her hands as, crying stormily, she tried 
to push past him on her way to the door. 

"Tell me . . . why do you say I hate red hair? 
And how do you know I don't like the name of 
Pauline?" 

His voice was husky, his hands shook. Still hold- 
ing her fast he somehow compelled her to raise her 
disgraceful, tear-stained face to his, to look him 
fairly in the eyes. 

"I . . . I . . ." she faltered. 

"Tell me." 
i For a second his heart stood stiU, he hadn't the 
least idea in the world why. 

Then suddenly her chin went up with a jerk. 

"Grace and Grissie told me," she flung at him de- 
fiantly. "They said Tom told them. How else 
. would I know, I should like to know?" 

The grip of his fingers on hers relaxed. She knew 
herself to be free. With a quidc, sobbing intake of 
the breath she swung about and he was alona 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Whatever Miss Elizabeth had done by way of 
advertising her "attraction" the result was aston- 
ishing. Even she was amazed, secretly dismayed 
at the size^ the character of the crowd that had 
gathered. 

Just inside the entranoe-door Ferdinand saw Ruth 
and the G-Gs. They stood, a tight little knot, wait- 
ing their turn to be ushered forward to seats re- 
served for them near the platform. 

Ferdinand pushed toward them, trusting to 
Tonmiy to find him when he should have done park- 
ing his machine. 

"The air is so close in here it . . . pinches.'' 

The twins giggled. 

"I suppose the Great Unwashed wouldn't be quite 
so ... so ... " he groped for the right word, 
''suffocating if they wwen't at the same time the 
Great Undried. That's really, isn't it, one reason 
why they ought to be thoroughly ventilated?" 

Again the twins giggled. 
' More for the sake of sajdng something than be- 
cause she took any interest in the subject, Ruth 
asked, glancing around the room: 

"I wonder who all these people are?" 
' Ferdinand's eyes ranged the audience as hers had 
done. 

*H3h, friends of strangers to us," he let fall cas- 
ually when suddenly he felt five muscular little fin- 
gers dose firmly about his wrist. 

"Keep still!" a savage young voice muttwed, at 
hm dbow. "You can't carry it off that way. Don't 
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you know it? Ydu're in for it, now. For good- 
ness' sake, can't you see, it's you against this room- 
ful? They've turned out in force for the express 
purpose of hectoring you. Miss Elizabeth has said 
things about you l£at she thought were splendid, 
but that make you look silly to them. I heard her. 
I knew how 'twould be. If you can't stand up to 
it like a man, you'd better turn around now and run 
for your life. They'll eat you up whole, unless you 
show them you have as much grit as they have. 
Oh . . . you make me tired!" 

Looking down he met the exasperated gaze of 
Pauline Preston. The audacity, the cheek of her! 
Ferdinand would certainly have smiled in her face 
if her face had not so literally proved her point. 
He had made her tired. He saw it in the tried, jaded 
lines that strangely altered her expression from that 
of a care-free child, to that of a woman whose pa- 
tience is at the last ebb. He opened his lips to speak 
but she waved him off, hurrying after Ruth and 
the twins, who had just started up the aisle in the 
wake of an assiduous usher. At the same moment 
Tommy appeared. He waited only long enough to 
hand Ferdinand over to the proper "party," then 
left him without a word to join the girls. 

Ferdinand felt decidedly unpopular. Like the 
man who tried to please everybody, he had succeeded 
in pleasing no one. And "the worst was yet to 
come." 

The building shook with the rhythmic stamp of 
heavy feet, a delicate hint that it was time to be- 
gin. Promptly rose some one on the platform and 
called the meeting to order. There was a short in- 
vocation. Then all joined in singing America. Fol- 
lowed a "funny" story, told by a funereal-looking 
personage who evidently suffered under the delusion 
he was a comic relief. After an intolerably long 
delay it was Ferdinand's turn. 
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Miss Elizabeth rose and in a very animated voice 
announced that she had arranged a treat for her 
good friends. A classmate of her brother had kindly- 
consented to sing for them this evening. Miss 
Elizabeth was confident they would appreciate the 
favour. They would show their appreciation by giv- 
ing their whole attention to the artist and his per- 
formance. Miss Elizabeth was convinced his beau- 
tiful voice would appeal to them and that what 
they were about to hear would be an inspiration to 
them throu^out the coming week. It gave her 
pleasure to introduce Mr. Ferdinand Bradford. 

A ripple ran through the room. 

A low, far-carrying voice was heard to observe: 
"Foidenand! Oh, my eye! Get on to Foidenand!" 

Instantly a second voice challenged the first: 

'^What's the matter wit' Foidenand? Anybody 
says Foidenand ain't a dinky little monicker can go 
t'eU." 

"Aw, la — ady! Sa — ay, lissun! He's swearin'!" 

"Ain't no sudi thing. I said anybody didn't think 
Foidenand was a . . ." 

"Shut . . J' 

"Could go tell his mother." 

Ferdinand, threading his way through the group 
assembled on the platform, felt as if each foot 
weighed a ton. At sight of him the room held 
breath just long enough to take his measure, then 
broke into sardonic applause, stamping, clapping, 
whistling shrilly. 

"Hullo, Foidenand!" ^ 

PaJe, his characteristic air, the opposite of ag- 
gressive, visibly accentuated, Ferdinand looked very 
much like "an easy mark." Fate was against him. 
On his way to the piano (he was to play his own 
accompaniments) he stumbled over a fold in the 
floor covering. 

"Watch your step, honey-bo'!" 
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*a>on't fail, Foidenand!" 

**Aw, mommer, learn me to walk!'* 

All in plaintive falsetto. 

Tommy, sandwiched in between one of the twins 
and Pauline Preston, gnashed his teeth, not ho much 
in rage at the young hoodlums, as at Ferdinand for 
giving them the whip-hand. It was a bad begin- 
ning. They "took him for a boob," as Tommy had 
predicted. What he would be when they left him, 
Tommy had not the hardihood even to guess. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand was limbering up his fin- 
gers in a series of nimble runs up and down the key- 
board. 

"Quit it, you fool!" groaned Tommy under the 
stress of his agony. "Go to it! And get done!" 

"Have you any choice?" he heard Ferdinand 
courteously enquiring, as one gentleman of another. 
"Have you any choice as to a particular song? Or 
... or hymn, you'd like to hear?" 

Everything went red before Tommy's eyes. The 
idiot! Delib^ately courting trouble! 

"Sure! We like hot stuff, we do! Give us 'I 
wanta be a angel'!" some one impudently mocked. 

If Ferdinand realised he was being "guyed," he 
certainly did not show it. As if in pwfect good 
faith, acting on the suggestion, he started in to play 
the simple tune in the simplest manner. Something 
in his very guilelessness took his tormentors aback 
for a second, but only for a second. They w^e 
on the brink of pandemonium when suddenly . . . 
attention ! Something was happening to the tune of 
"I want to be an angel." It was being manipulated 
in such a way as to make feet mark time. March- 
time. Then waltz-time. Presently a low whistling, 
like the notes of a mocking-bird wove in and out of 
the tune, inviting others to join in, who, after a few 
moments, were surprised to find they were not 
whistling "I want to be an angel" at all, but "Down 
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Went McGinty/' and no one knew how it had hap- 
pened. Followed "Solomon Levi," Ferdinand sing- 
ing solo, the house coming in strong on the choras. 

The group on the platform had been restless al- 
most from the first. Now it showed signs of agi- 
tation. The funereal-looldng gentleman tried to 
make his way to Ferdinand but was prevented by a 
quick onrush of certain of the audience from the 
floor to the platform. They hedged him round, 
penned him in, surging about as if he were the Pied 
Piper. Their attitude declared: No marplots per- 
mitted. Every old favourite The Ringers had "pulled 
off" with success Ferdinand tried on the boys, and 
the boys responded with wild enthusiasm. When 
Tommy finally wormed his way through the ranks 
and they found he had come to carry off their prize, 
a wail went up that shook the rafters. 

"Aw . . . sa^-ay! You go home, if you wanta* 
But leave us Foidenand!" 

Tommy grinned. 

"I'll bring him again. Another night,'' he as- 
sured them placatingly. 

"Will he, Foidenand? Sar— ay, will you come an- 
other night?" 

"Sure," said Ferdinand, "and next time I'll bring 
my banjo." 

But there never was a next time. It was not 
Ferdinand's fault that Miss Elizabeth and the rest 
of the workers put their foot down. Tommy and 
the girls might regard what had happened in the 
light of a huge joke. Miss Elizabeth could only 
feel it as an incident highly discreditable to h^-self 
and all belonging to her. 

"Now who's in the MuUagatawny?" whispered 
Tommy behind his napkin at the breakfast table 
next morning. 

Ferdinand, blank with consternation in face of 
Miss Elizabeth's grievance, felt himself bom to 
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trouble as the sparks fly upward. He was distressed. 
There was nothing left him but to apologise most 
humbly and get out. He promptly did both. 

"The way Elizabeth acts you'd think the poor beg- 
gar had committed the unpardonable sin," fiuned 
Tommy, when the train bearing Ferdinand away 
had steamed out of the station. 

"Oh, Elizabeth '11 get over it," Ruth reassured him. 
"She's a saint, but even saints get huffy sometimes, 
I guess, if they're set on by the workers as she was 
last night. Myself, I think it was mighty bright of 
him to turn the tables on us all at the last minute. 
There we all were stewing ourselves into a fever 
thinking he was going to be swallowed alive by 
Elizabeth's menagerie, and all the time he was 
laughing at us in his sleeve." 

"But was he?" broke in Pauline Preston unex* 
; Dectedly. "Do you suppose he had it all planned out 
beforehand? Don't you believe he meant to sing 
! lymns as Miss Elizabeth wanted him to, but when 
! le got there just went with the crowd ... let him- 
self be whopped over by the thing that happened 
to move him most at the moment?" 

Tommy stared. 

"Great Scott!" he whispered under his breath to 
the nearest twin, "take her away! She's a freak, 
that girl. She knows too much by half. How does 
die know Ferd's the kind that can be whopped over 
by the thing that happens to move him most? 
Makes me shake in my shoes. No wonder Bradford 
says that ever since he was a kid he never could bear 
the name of Pauline." 



When Ferdinand reached home he found Alicita 
in "a state of mind." 

"Well, I can't help it," she returned, when he 
taxed her with it. "I am, I suppose. And so would 
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you be, if you'd gone through what I have. That's 
why I don't see the point of your having come back. 
You won't be contented here any more than J-B 
was. He shook the dust off his feet in short order. 
You'll do the same, once you've had a good taste of 
it. Better forestall yourself. Quit before you be- 
gin." 

Ferdinand shook his head. 

"Problem: If I quit before I began, where would 
I be after I'd quit?" 

"Not here, anyhow." 

"I might be some place worse." 

"Impossible. There's no place worse. This is tiie 
limit." 

"Oh, I don't know . . ." 

"That's precisely the point. You don't know," 
she caught him up quickly. 

"Well, for the sake of argument, let's pretend." 

"You may. I've done with that game. If, as a 
family, we hadn't pretended quite so much for such 
a long time we mightn't be in this intolerable hole 
now." 

"Hole?" 

"Yes, hole. The place . . . the situation . * . 
we're in it up to our necks." 

Before she could avert her face, Ferdinand saw 
her eyes were swimming. 

"Poor old Alicita! Why don't you follow J-B's 
example and remove yourself ... go some place 
else?" 

She swung about fiercely. If her eyes had been 
wet before, they were glittering dry now. 

"Don't you believe I've thought of that? Don't 
you suppose Matilda has? We talked it over right 
at the start, when I was nothing but a miserable 
kid. Talked it over and talked it over. And this 
is what it boiled down to : 'You can lock your door 
against a thief . . . there's no way to protect your- 
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self against a lie/ except by standing strai^t, fac- 
ing square and never, never showing the white 
feather. If, right at the start, when the papers 
printed that letter they found in father's hand . . ." 

''My letter?" 

"Yes . . . your letter which, like a little fool and 
idiot, I didn't bum the minute I got it." 

"How could you know? You were only a child." 

"Oh, yes, I was only a child. But . . . never 
Miind! It's all over and done with now . . . all but 
the shouting. Where was I? Oh, yes ... if right 
at the beginning we could have come out and denied 
#ie whole thing." 

"Why couldn't we? Why didn't we?" 

"Because . . ." 

"Well?" 

"Because we weren't let . . . that's why." 

Ferdinand's eyes besou^t her to go on. 

"Mr. Mulford put his foot down. He said it 
wouldn't do. He said it would all die out and b© 
forgotten if we kept still and sat tight. But if we 
began to stir things up, God only knew what would 
1^ the end of it. He said that was always the dan- 
ger of what he called a *suit-case.' You never knew 
what'd come out of it. . . ." 

In spite of himself Ferdinand smiled. "No more 
you do," he murmured gently. 

"Mr. Mulford said," ^cita continued undiverted, 
"that to drag Mother's name into the papers any 
more than it already was, would be to ruin every- 
thing. What he really meant was, it would be ruina- 
tion to Nanda James and . . . her vogue. He didn't 
care a rush for us. He said it must never get out 
that Mother was Nanda James. It would be 'bad 
business' . . . the end of her as a drawing-card. So, 
you see, Mother was sacrificed to Nanda James . . . 
imr mother to Mr. Mulford's Nanda James." 

"Alicita!" 
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There was something in Ferdinand's cry of pro- 
test, low as it was, that brou^t Alicita to herself. 

"What I mean isn't what . . . what you think. 
I don't mean . . . that! But everybody knows 
Mother doesn't live home, hasn't lived home since 
before . . . Father. ... Don't you see how it would 
look to people outeide? Don't you see how it 
would all seem to dovetail together, that awful 
story? And he, Mr. Mulford, wouldn't let us deny 
it." 

Ferdinand started forward. Alicita checked him. 

"She, herself, wouldn't let us deny it. She sided 
with Mr. Mulford." 

The room was so still the ticking of the clock 
sounded like a sick pulse, beating, beating away in 
hard, feverish strokes. 

"That's what I wanted to express when I said we 
were in a hole. If Mother was sacrificed to Nanda 
James, we were sacrificed along with Mother, don't 
you see? And we were sacrificed because she delib- 
erately willed it. She had it in her power to say, 
*Hang Nanda James! My children's good name is 
more to me than Nanda James' "hit" or all th« 
money that goes with it.' She could have lifted the 
stigma. But she didn't do it. Now she can't do 
it. We'll never, never be free from it now. There'll 
always be whispering and headshaking and looking 
in other directions the minute we come along. 
That's the way it has been ever since I was a child. 
I'd rather never have had a cent to my name than, 
what we've got the way we got it. I hate and loathe 
and abhor it! I only take what I must because I'm 
tied hand and foot. Can't go out and earn my own 
living as I long, long, long to do." 

"But why can't you?" 

Alicita's lip curled. 

"Because, haven't I told you . . . it's bad enough 
to have had J-B clear out and drop the Bradford 
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off his name . . . call himself just plain Barnes . . . 
Mr. James Barnes. . . . Every time I think of it, 
the slur on Mother, I'd like to . . . well, no mat- 
ter. But what he 's done makes it all the more im- 
portant for us — me — to hang on here. We all can't 
'fly the coop' as J-B says, and leave them crowing 
over us, can we? We can't all cave in." 

"Cave in ... to what? To whom?" 

"The gossip ... the slander. Nobody does any- 
thing one can lay a finger on. No one makes ac- 
cusations, of course. Everything's in the air. As 
impalpable as the shadow of smoke. But it's there. 
We've got it to face and to live down ... if we 
can. kn& the only way to face it is square, head 
up, chest out, proud as Lucifer. And I'll do it if 
it kills me. I couldn't talk this way to any one but 
you. Never to Matilda. Never, never to . . . 
Mother. But that's the way I feel. And mean- 
while I take ad little of that hateful money as ever 
I can." 

"Mother's money," Ferdinand pleaded. "She 
earns it. She has a right to it." 

"Surely she has. But it wasn't her money to be- 
gin with. When she started out it wasn't her 
money. It wasn't her money that took you to 
school, d'you remember? Or that carried on the 
household, or that paid back-debts. It was some- 
body else's money that did all that." 

"Whose?" 

"Don't ask me. I've never been told. But I 
don't think it's very hard to guess. As I say, that's 
a thing I'd no more dream of discussing with Matilda 
than I'd dream of cutting off my right hand. But 
I know she knows. I'm sure she knows from some- 
thing she dropped once, about Mother's having had 
a hard row to hoe. Matilda thinks I'm rough on 
Mother. Perhaps I am. But I tell you, she had no 
right, even granting she did it in mistaken kindness, 
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she had no right to decide our lives for us the way 
rfie did. What business had she to take it for 
granted her old money could pay up for all we'd 
have to lose to get it. A girl needs a mother more 
than anything else in the world, except a clean rec- 
ord. I haven't had either. She sold me out cheap, 
before I was old enou^ to realise what was being 
done to me. And I'll never . . ." 

"Alicita! Don't!" Ferdinand's voice was husky 
with the same throat-clutching sort of terror that 
had seized him when he was a child and "saw 
things" in the dark. He was seeing things in the 
dark now. Things sinister and cruel that once were 
innocent and naive enough. "Alicita, don't say any- 
thing you'll be sorry for," he entreated. "Don't 
^renouns her for your mother.' " 

Alicita shrugged, frowning moodily past him into 
space. 

"Oh, pooh! When one has to be sorry for so 
many things one more or less doesn't signify. But 
to go back to what I was saying. I'd like nothing 
better than to sue somebody for libel. But whom'd 
I sue? You can't haul people into court for pass- 
ing you by 'with a clear unaccusing gaze' like Henry 
James' Beacon Street lady. You can't sue people 
for cutting you dead. And you can't call them 
liars to their faces when they never by any possi- 
bility give you anything but a fine view of their back. 
As Matilda says: It's one thing you like, and an- 
other thing you must.* The one thing I'd like, oh, 
above everything on earth, would be to clear out and 
make my living. Never again so long as I live to 
touch a penny of the money that has come out of 
what ours has. But how could I repudiate the 
money without seeming to repudiate Mother? If 
we all cleared out that's the conclusion people would 
draw, wouldn't they? And I couldn^t endure hav- 
ing them . • . the ones who've known us all our 
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Mvee, to whom Father and Mother have been kind 
. . . think we had deserted, left them and their gos- 
sip masters of the situation. And even if I could 
bring myself to buy my chance at that price, it 
wouldn't be what I call a chance. Not a half, nor 
a quarter of a one. A girl has practically no chance 
against slander. No matter how far or fast she goes 
it's there ahead of her, or close at her heels. No 
matter where I went or what I did, there'd always 
be fiome kind body who knew some one else who 
bad heard from a person that knew, that I inherited 
a pithy and pungent past from a poor but culpable 
parent.'' 

The way she spat out her labials was intended to 
jnake Ferdinand laugh. He pretended to do so, but 
an the while he was watching Alicita's handsome 
yoimg face set in lines that were neither handsome 
Bor young. Alicita had always been what Matilda 
•ailed "old for her age." Under happier conditions 
she might have cau^t up with herself. As it was, 
he felt, in an indefinable way, that something must 
be done for Alicita, if she were not to grow up "as 
hard as nuts." Already there were signs of the be- 
ginnings of a slow but certain induration, sclerosis 
of the soul. And it was his fault. ; 

"For gracious sake don't look so scared. I'm all 
right. 'Slightly disfigured but still in the ring,' as 
J-B says. I'll stick it out and show them. I don't 
care a hang for them or their sweet Christian boy- 
cott. They can throw mud, but, by George, they'U 
never have the satisfaction of knowing they've hit." 

Looking at her, as she stood there, caught up in 
tiie sudden savage flare of her own smouldering pas- 
sion, Ferdinand felt that the something that must 
he done for Alicita must be done quickly. 

"What's the matter with my taking my turn at 
folding the fort?" 

"But you have set your heart on studying art.* 
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Her eyes were plumbing his. 

"You couldn't study art if you held the fort . . . 
here. I suppose you know that. What you'd faavo 
to do would be to go abroad.'' 

Recollecting Alicita's prodigious faculty for find- 
ing things out for herself, not having to be tolc^ 
Ferdinand would have quailed beneath her search- 
ing gaze, except that even a gift for divination as 
penetrating as hers, could not possibly bring to Ugjiib 
what was not there. 

He nodded bafflingly. 

"Then what do you propose to do? If yxm dom% 
mean to go abroad?" 

"I'll teU you when the time comes." 

"The time has come now." 

Curiously he realised that it had. 

"I'U bet I know," said Alicita. 

"Bet you don't!" said Ferdinand, secure m the 
knowledge that he didn't know himself. 

"See if I don't or not! Some great gun or other 
of a medicine-man, father or uncle or something of 
one of the boys at school, once told Proxy Bell 5ia* 
you had a 'surgeon's hands.' Tom HuU told mo 
about it once. Bet you anything you like, Prexjr 
Bell has been at you to be a surgeon. Come nowl** 

Ferdinand flushed, then paled. 

In her uncanny way AUcita was acting the park 
of oracle. 

"Come now, hasn't he? Been at you, I 

"Yea" 

"And you've come home to cram?" 

Until this moment he hadn't realised i% but ! 
he knew that he had. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

It was "cramming" to good purpose to crowd a 
four years' collegiate course into three, pass the Med- 
ical School entrance examinations and come out in 
rather less than due season a full-fledged hospital 
interne. 

Ferdinand's period of inner resistance had been 
brief. He was caught up and borne along by Alic- 
ita's whirlwind passion straight into the arms of a 
profession he had never had the slightest inclination 
to embrace. But once well within its mighty grasp, 
he reacted to the stimulus of its intensely human 
appeal, so that with the additional touch of Alicita's 
contagious fever for rehabilitation, he found him- 
self landed just about where he would have stood, 
if his initial impulse had grown out of his own nat- 
ural prompting instead of hers. 

He had always profoundly believed in Alicita. It 
was part of his faith in her to have faith in the cult 
of which she was high-priestess. While it seemed to 
him, in the odd moments when he had time to think 
about it, that the world was troubling itself aston- 
ishingly little about the Bradford family, he could 
still thrill to the ideal conception of the crusader 
. . . the same, in effect, to which he had responded 
years ago in Sammy Bristow's grocer-cart. That the 
thing he was doing, or trying to do, was supereroga- 
tory, that nothing of the sort was in the least worth 
while, because it was not in the least apprehended, 
did not affect his purpose. He was out to do the 
deed, not to count its cost, nor calculate its effect. 

In the nature of things he did not palpitate sd 
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throbbingly as the years went by, as in those first 
moments when Alicita had taken him in hand. The 
drowsiness of usage dulled the keen edge of his boy- 
ish emotion, but he still kept the direction her 
strong, sure aim had given him, certain that in the 
end he would, somehow, manage to "get there." 

He and Matilda and Peter held the fort, for Fer- 
dinand's living at home gave Alicita the "chance*' 
she had craved thf ough so many torturesome years. 

Outside his own four walls there were changes 
enough and to spare. J-B living sumptuously in 
New York paid tribute to the years and some other 
things in a growing tendency to put on flesh and 
leave off hair. Ferdinand observed it particularly 
when, after a long period of separation, they met 
again, J-B having unexpectedly smnmoned him over 
to his rooms to dine. 

"Bald!" J-B repeated visibly annoyed. "Not a 
bit of it. My hair's all right. I just part it in the 
middle to . . . to . . . because it is more becoming 
that way." 

Ferdinand brought his eyes slowly to bear on 
J-B's crown, as if taking deliberate sight. 

"It's clevOT of you to part it in the middle, J-Bt 
Mighty clever. I thought it had just split. Any- 
how, a paunch and a tonsure may be sacerdotal, but 
they're not pretty. I advise you to apply the 
brakes." 

"Go to the devil!" was J-B's testy rejoinder. 

"No sooner said than done. I am here!" 

"The cheek of you advising me to apply the 
brakes! When, if the truth were known, you your- 
self need a Westinghouse the worst way, I'll be 
bound.'' 

Ferdinand reddened. 

"Good shot, I see!" J-B applauded himself. 
'Want to know how I guessed? I know the world, 
my son." 
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"The world . . . and the flesh . . . and the 
devil/' 

"If you want to put it that way, yes. Human 
nature's human nature. You always travelled on 
what people called your personal charm (tiiough, to 
tell you the truth, I never could see where it camel 
in) — ^your personal charm and your big, warm heart. 
Take these in connection with the profession youVe 
chosen and . . . you Ve got the answer to your sum." 

Ferdinand settled back in his chair. 

"As Prexy Bell used to say: 'Be kind enough to 
ventilate that passage at the close of yoiu* remarks, 
Mr.— Bradfordr 

J-B winced, but pretended to pass it over. 

"Grateful patients and pretty nurses throwing 
themselves at your head aren't going to be turned 
down by you, my young cavalier. It wouldn't be 
in character. You're not too proud nor too Puri- 
tanical to take what's coming to you, even if you 
don't deliberately go on the still-hunt after it. Oh, 
I don't blame you. I'd do it myself." 

"Quite so. And now, you'd better call a halt or 
. . . there'll be trouble. This isn't fraternal advice, 
J-B, it's professional." 

"I didn't call you over here to prescribe for me," 
J-B growled resentfully. 

"Oh, that's all right. I won't charge you any- 
thing." 

James-Barnes thrust out a shelving nether lip 
to indicate superiority tinged with scorn. 

"I called you over here because I want you to 
help me out of a blasted awkward predicament. 
I'd invited a friend ... a young lady ... to go 
with me to Carnegie to-night. There's a monster 
mass-meeting she's anxious to attend. I've a box. 
It's a special occasion. Suddenly, right on top of 
all my plans, comes a wire from Mother saying she 
expects to strike town to-night. Be sure to meet 
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her at the Grand Central. She's another guess com- 
ing if she expects me to hang round that draughty 
hole until her brute of a train comes in." 

"I see," said Ferdinand, "yo^ want me to go ii^ 
your place? Why, of course. I'm glad to." 

"Hold in your horses. That isn't what I want 
at all. Mother sent for me. She didn't send for 
you. There are reasons, important reasons, why I've 
got to show up myself, dash it! But I've found her 
train is hours late, and likely to get more so, as it 
comes along, so I can go to Carnegie and still have 
time to get to 42d Street. Unless (and here is 
where you come in) unless the train should put on 
speed and make up for lost time. In tiiat case I'd 
have to cut and run before the evening is over, and 
that would leave the girl without any escort, any 
one to take her to have a bite somewhere and see 
her home. I have put Graham on watch. He will 
keep me posted as to the train, but unless you help 
out witii the girl I'll be up a tree. She's a bully 
girl! I like her better than any one I've ever met. 
It's a nuisance, of course, her being so keen on the 
sort of things women have no business to meddle 
with. The sort of tonamy-rot it is beginning to be 
the fashion for girls to go in for nowadays. Public 
service . . . civic reform . . . politics . . . emanci- 
pation of the sex." 

Ferdinand smiled. "Giving the female popula- 
tion of Polsoiesia a blanket-ballot? Writing 'Home 
Letters' to Missionary Mumblings from Modayf 
Very annoying. Very.'* 

J-B chose to ignore the levity. "She has money 
to bum and still she's going in for Red Cross nurs- 
ing. But in spite of that, she's a bully girl. Why 
the dickens Mother has to be met at all, is beyond 
me. All these years she has been going about alone. 
Besides, she has her maid . . . Bertha . . . Clara 

. . oh, yes, Hester, hasn't she? And God knows 
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she's no chicken now, whatever she may make up %© 
look like. But it's just like a woman. Always." 

Ferdinand cut him short. 

"I think I know what you want. I'll be ^pleased 
to oblige.' Now hear me recite my lesson. Cor- 
rect me if I miss a point. I'm to go to Cameg^ei 
with you and Miss . . . What's-her-name, sit in 
the rear of the box and play dead dog and hie me( 
home without leaving a trace, unless you find tii«i 
mater's train is coming in. In that event I'm to 
look alive, watch my step and do escort-duty in youi; 
noble stead. Is that it?" 

J-B nodded, at the same time tossing a yellow 
banknote across the table to land at Ferdinand's 
plate. 

"Here's in case you have to foot the bill at Sher- 
ry's. If that blasted train doesn't knock everything 
into a cocked hat you can give it me back. But if 
I have to leave you in charge I want to know thd 
thing is being done in style, as I would do it myself. 
I'll write down what you're to order so there won'H 
be any difficulty in choosing the right things . . . 
and you needn't worry about the cost. It's not 
your funeral. Just do as I tell you and pay the bilL 
What I do, I do rightr 

Ferdinand very deliberately folded up the bil 
and put it in his pocket. 

"Virtuous James!" he murmured piously. 

J-B scowled. 

"Look sharp that you don't lose it I" 

"I'U be careful. Grandpa!" 

One of the things that Alicita had found out for 
herself without needing to be told was that James- 
Barnes' business (whatever it was) did not provide 
an income in proportion to the scale on which he 
lived. He had applied to her once for the accom- 
modation of a temporary loan, explaining that his 
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*T[)U8iness was rather slow for the time being, and 
he was up a tree." 

"I didn't know you had a business," Alicita flung 
put at him rfiarply. 

*' That's my business," he had replied. 

"Oh, very well. Then all IVe got to say is, I 
don't consider it satisfactory security. I don't pre- 
tend to know much about high finance, but I know 
that much, Mr. James-Barnes . . . Bradford." 

In order to get what he wanted J-B had to eafc ■' 
humble-pie. 

"So really, when it comes down to facts, you're 
living on Mother," she summed up tersely. 

"Well, aren't you? Isn't Ferdmand? The pot 
can't call the kettle black when we're all smooched 
with the same brush." 

^TVe're all smooched with the same brush," Alicita 
scornfully repeated. "True. But the amount of 
smooch makes all the difference as to the degree of 
blackness. Ferd and I have had to take enough to 
keep us going until we could strike out for our- 
selves. But we haven't taken any more. And the 
minute we can stand on our own feet we won't take 
that. But you! Talk about smooch! You've set- 
tled down in it. It's plastered all over you thick. 
Up to your eyes. It's a shame." 

James-Barnes felt capable of wringing her neck 
and relishing the performance. 

"You and your famous bachelor apartment!" 
Alicita persisted. "And your private secretary. 
And your private car. And your private valet. 
And — and everything. Why, Tom Hull with all his \ 
miUions doesn't pretend to live more extravagantly. 
And his money's his own. He doesn't get it out of 
a hard-working little mother." 

"Confound it, let up, will you? I've had about 
enough of your haranguing. And, by the way, I'll 
give you a bit of brotherly advice. Quit handing 
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out Tom Hull as a shining example or anything 
else. The reason he runs here so much is because^ 
of course, he and Ferdinand are as thick as thieves 
. . . noliiing else. Don't get any notions into your 
head, my dear, or you'll slip up and come a big crop- 
per." 

Alicita stared. "I haven't the faintest idea what 
you're driving at, J-B, except that, on general prin- 
ciples, it's something unpleasant. But if you have 
anything to say, say it right out and be done with! 
it." 

J-B smiled. "It seemed to me I had been doocid 
lucid. But if you want it even plainer: A girl in 
your position, without money or social standing, 
whose name is, as it were, under a cloud, has got to 
walk mighty straight and mind her step or she'll 
lay herself open to misunderstanding." 

Alicita frowned. "Still I don't follow you." 

Again J-B smiled. "I shouldn't blame you for 
trying to land Hull. He's a gold-fish all right and 
would be a neat haul. But you can't do it, my child. 
You can't do it. Independent young millionaires 
with all the world to choose from aren't looking for 
wives in this sort of neighbourhood, among people 
who have been made the subject of unpleasant news- 
paper notoriety. But even if Hull himself were 
wasting a second thought on you (which, you can= 
take it from me, he isn't), his family would step 
in and put the kibosh on your little game. I've al 
friend who's intimate there, and I know the lay of 
the land. That's why I'm telling you to set your 
cap, or your trap, at an easier catch. It's to Save 
your dignity I'm warning you." 

Out of an ashen face Alicita's eyes burned like 
live coals. She measured J-B with a cold, delib- 
erate stare. 

"Years ago, when I was a yoimgster, I called you 
a devil. I see no reason to take it back." 
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'TMeaning, I suppose, you won't let me have thei 
money?" 

"Meaning just what I say, which has nothing to 
do with money . . . this time. I'll let you have 
what you want this once, but that's the end. And 
you'll have to give me an I U and interest. If 
you talk about business, that's business." 

Grimly James-Barnes complied with her condi- 
tions. 

It was the* private car Alicita referred to that 
J-B's "private valet," Graham, came to announce aa 
"waiting below, sir," while he and Ferdinand eat at 
table. 

"And I have telephoned over to the Grand Cen- 
tral, again, Mr. Barnes, sir, as you said, and the train 
is not expected to get in until midnight at the earli- 
est." 

Ferdinand rose, pushing back his chair what time 
J-B's man performed a like office for J-B. 

"Under the circumstances I don't see why my 
services can't be dispensed with," he suggested 
ruminatively. "There'll be oceans of time for you 
to kill bolh your birds. And I can go back to the 
hospital and kill a couple or so of my own — ^poor 
things! Give mother my love and tell her to-mor- 
row I'll . . ." 

JT-B tossed the suggestion aside without conde- 
scending to notice it. 

"Do as I say. Foot it 'round to Carnegie, will 
you? You can wait for me in the lobby. Or, bet- 
ter still! Here's a ticket. Go on up to the box 
and make yourself comfortable till we come." 

"For after . . . ?" Ferdinand could not resist the 
innuendo. 

One may be proverbially "easy," and still balk 
before the species of hardness that uses one's good- 
natured pliancy to "show off" with. It occurred 
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to Ferdinand, sitting well back in the box watch- 
ing the steady human streams pour in until they 
threatened to overflow parterre, balconies, stage, 
that while it didn't in the least signify what J-B's 
girl (being J-B's girl) thought of him, it signified 
mightily what he, Ferdinand, thou^t of him- 
self. Out of somewhere back of his brain, some- 
thing that had once been a luminous impression 
projected an uncertain penumbra. It was altogether 
vague at first, hardly discernible. His mind seemed 
to cast in it, as an angler would cast in a shadowjj 
pool, bringing up the absurdest minnows of recol- 
lection. Something about a wall . . . being pushed 
to the wall. . . . Disgrace in permitting oneself 
ito be. . . . Shocking! And again . . . something 
about standing up . . . standing up by oneself . . . 
no . . . for oneself. Yes, that was it! Standing 
up for oneself. If one didn't stand up for oneself 
something would happen that somebody would 
''tremble for." One by one, slowly, with infinite 
pains he brought up his minnows and strung them 
together on the thread of memory. Reacting to tha 
bid stimulus he drew his chair away from the wall, 
rose to his feet. 

The door of the box was thrust open. He heard 
J-B speak. Another voice, a girl's voice, answered. 
There were a couple of moments when the hum and 
stir of the house must have been utterly stilled,, 
because Ferdinand could hear nothing save the voice 
of the girl echoing and re-echoing in his ears. Pre- 
possessing, well-placed, low-pitched, mellow, a voice 
with a tear in it. He wondered where . . . 

James-Barnes was assisting her with her wraps, 
hanging hfer cloak on a hook in the tiny ante-room, 
placing his hat and top-coat beside it. Ferdinand 
knew what was taking place, although he neither 
spied nor eavesdropped, just stood planted firmly 
where he stood, his back toward them, ready 
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to turn only when they should come forward, and 
some sort of an introduction take place. 

It was precisely some sort of an introduction that 
James-Barnes presently miunbled, slurring his syl- 
lables into an unintelligible jumble, brushing pasti 
to arrange the girl's chair and his own so they diould 
monopolise all the space to the fore of the box. 

"MizPrez'n . . . lowmuh preznt muh-bruh.'' 

Useless to attempt to translate the cryptic ut- 
terance. No one tried. 

Ferdinand looked down. 

J-B's girl looked up. 

Their eyes met, held like the close-damped hazuli 
of old friends. 
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"Doo— JTOR Bradford . . /' she brought out 
fllowly, as if in spite of herself. 

He could not bring himself to address witli distant 
formality his " 'magination-stuff girl/' the young 
Pearl who had been his close, staunch comrade for 
80 many years. Yet that knowledge belonged to 
him alone. Manifestly it was one rfie did not share, 
80 how could he do anything but address her by 
her formal title. 

Misreading his hesitation she flushed as if a light 
lash had been laid across her cheek. 

"I see. YouVe forgotten. I am Pauline Pres- 
ton ... of hateful memory." 

If she thought to confound him by such a bold 
taking of the bull by the horns, she was quicklyi 
undeceived. He met the banter in her eyes, the 
irony of her mock-obeisance with a clear, unabashed 
gaze, a glint of his old quizzical humour. 

"I'm very glad of that Very." 

"Glad of what?" 

"That you are still Pauline Preston." 

From the box-rail J-B was staring at them, glow- 
ering from underneath knotted brows. 

"What's that? What's that?" he interrogated 
sharply, resenting the idea of Ferdinand exceeding 
his instructions, poaching on his preserves. 

With the same birdlike swiftness and precision 
with which she had swooped down and "picked up" 
Ferdinand, she now took J-B's words out of his 
mouth. 

"I should think so! Fancy a yoimg gentleman 
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meeting a lady . . . re-meeting her, I should say, 
and having the effrontery to admit m so many 
pauses, if not words, that he's forgotten her . . . 
clean forgotten her . . . lock, stock and barrel!" 

*'0h, pardon. You're wrong, I made no such 
admission. I couldn't have forgotten. I didn't re- 
peat yoiu* name because . . ." 

She flashed another searching look at him. 

"Because you've a sort of 1-was-a-King-in-Baby- 
lon' obsession in connection witii the name Pauline. 
You see, I know all about it. Yom* dislike dates 
back ever, oh ever so f ar . . . 'Or ever the knightly 
years were gone' to something that Prexy Bell used 
to call your 'aaterior existence,' when somebody an- 
swering to the name of Pauline was a nuisance to 
you. And . . . 'the old resentment lasts like 
death.' Quite according to Hoy . . . Henley. No, 
please don't interrupt. And please, please don't 
try to apologise. I bear no animosity, not a grain. 
But I don't think I could survive a second one of 
yoiu* sure-fire apologies, warranted to kill at forty 
paces." 

She swung about lightly, tossed a provocative lit- 
tle laugh at him over her shoulder and the next 
instant was settling herself in the chair J-B had 
placed for her, nodding her thanks to him, bowing 
recognition to a friend across the house, to another 
just beyond, doing half a dozen things at once, do- 
ing them all as if each was all she had to do. 

Ferdinand, puzzled, retreated into the backgroimd 
where, according to arrangement, he belonged, heard 
her enlighten J-B as to \^^o's Wlio on the platform. 

"It's rather an epoch-making event, you know." 

J-B was willing to take her word for it, but he 
was obviously out of sorts. 

"What is that queer 'contraption' they are carry- 
ing down the aisle?" 

J-B brightened. This was more like it! Now she 
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was talking! ^ Now she was what and where the 
eternal femmine ought to be ... an humble little 
questioner sitting at the feet of superior masculine 
wisdom. 

"Oh, that," he contributed kindly, "that's a flash- 
light camera. Evidently they are going to photo- 
graph us for the press. 'Now, eyes this way, please. 
Be good enough not to wink. And try to look pleas- 
ant.' '' 

She barely had time to acknowledge his feeble at- 
tempt at witticism with the laugh he clearly ex- 
pected when the meeting was called to order. 

Came forward to address the monster audience one 
after another, men of international reputation, un- 
der the potent spell of whose eloquence or consecra- 
tion to the Cause, or sheer personal magnetism, the 
house held its breath, forgot everything but the 
great movement under way. Even J-B was more 
or less caught up in spite of himself and swept on 
with the tremendous tide of cumulative spiritual 
energy. It occurred to him that as soon as the pres- 
ent speaker should sit down, he might score a point 
by getting off something pat and impressive about 
the psychologie des joules. Dropped in just the 
right way, at just the right moment, such specialised 
references really count for a good deal more than 
tlieir face-value. One could travel a long way on 
singularly spare resources provided one had enough 
"cheek" and were agile enough to wriggle out of a 
tight place in case one were "picked up" by an in- 
conveniently exacting authority. There are those, 
you understand, ill-bred enough to refuse to honour 
one's pass unless it has been paid for in full, in thei 
good currency of the land. 

But the present instance offered no such embar- 
rassing probability. J-B felt he could safely make 
his little venture, reasonably certain he would not 
be challenged. 
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I 

"It's curious, isn't it," he began, as soon as the ap- 
plause had subsided sufficiently to permit him to 
make himself heard, *'it's curious, isn't it, how whea 
you get a crowd of people together . . ." 

Boom! 

Flash! 

A sullen detonation. A blinding sheet of liglhi. 

For an instant, panic-stricken silence. Then a 
ripple of sheepish laughter. 

The russet-eyed one turned her head to addreos 
J-B sitting obliquely behind. 

"What a sell! I thought it was the end of the 
world, didn't you? I'd completely forgotten they 
told us they'd take the picture after that address. 
I thought it was death and destruction . . . and 
more to follow." 

"Yes ... I had forgotten the flashlight • . . 
too." 

She swung around, right about face, to confroRt 
Ferdinand occupying J-B's position. 

"For goodness' sake, how did you get here?" 

He tried to smUe, but his facial muscles stub-i 
bomly refused to relax. Her eyes searched the box. 

"Where's Mr. Barnes?" 

"He . . . he'll be back in a moment I ... I dare 
say." 

"Then it was you clutched me when that thing 
first went off?" 

'Tes. I was afraid that you — that is, I 
thought . . ." 

"So did I. But the minute I felt that clutch B 
wasn't afraid any longer. I knew I would be safa 
no matter what happened." 

"That's a reckless admission to make to a doot 
tor." 

He was trying to draw whatever fire J-B's unao- 
countable disappearance might have provoked, iront 
J-B to himself. 
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He saw her frown. 

*'0h, yes, I'd forgotten for the moment you are a 
doctor." 

And all the while he was wondering if she had seen 
what he had seen . . . James-Barnes, at the first 
hint of danger, clearing the box in a bound, snatch- 
ing up his hat and coat, dashing off at a dead run, 
literally for dear life. How was a man to explain^ 
apologise for such behaviour. He thought of Hedda 
Gabler . . . "People don't do such things." He 
wondered busily if J-B would come back. Of 
course not. Clearly he couldn't come back. But if 
he should? What tack would he take? How would 
he carry it off? 

Another speaker had been introduced. His name 
evoked a round of applause, at the close of which; 
he proceeded to pick his way gingerly along the shal- 
lows of his subject after the fashion of a meticulous 
swimmer taking his time before striking out for the 
depths. . . . Even if she had not actually seen, how 
could one possibly account for . . . 

There was a light tap on the door of the box, fol- 
lowed immediately by the appearance of an usher 
bearing a folded programme which he handed to 
Ferdinand. On the margin was hastily scrawled: 

"Explain to Miss Preston just received word 
Mother's train is in. Sorry I had to leave so 
abruptly, but Graham was at the door. Carry out 
instructions." 

Ferdinand had entirely failed to take into account 
the fact that whatever J-B might or might not be, 
he was always and ever singularly resourceful, be- 
cause he never scrupled to use whatever shift or 
feint happened ready to his hand. At least now 
one could breathe more freely since, after all, onef 
Was not called upon to father J-B's lie . . . simply 
allow it to pass as J-B's own statement without 
comment. 
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He handed the programme to Pauline, thinking aa 
he did so, that her response would be symptomatic, 
a clue to her condition of mind toward J-B. But 
even his professionally-trained eye failed to detect 
any token of imdue cerebration. She glanced at 
the paper, dropped it upon her lap and turned her', 
whole attention to the speaker, who, by this time, 
was obviously in his element . . . "up to his neck." 

Taking in nothing of what the man had to say, 
Ferdinand's thoughts continued their own un- 
charted meanderings. 

What concern was it of his how Miss Preston felt 
about J-B, since her singular association witli hiai 
Pearl was an association of idea alone and, what 
was more to the point, of his idea alone. He might 
feel that some indefinable claim had been estab- 
lished by the past, but when she failed to recognise 
that past as a mutual possession how could the 
claim be anything but a figment of his own brain! 
with no reasonable basis in fact? His position waa 
absurdly childish, absolutely indefensible. Yet, 
somehow, it persisted to his intense discomfort. 

''It certainly has been a most stimulating occi^ 
sion, hasn't it?" 

At sound of her voice following a sudden, dis- 
turbing crash of applause, he abruptly waked from 
his trance, tried to pull himself together. 

"Oh . . . most." 

"Most . . . what?" she quizzed him, a gleam of 
fun in her steady eyes. 

It was hopele'ss to try to carry it ofiF. 

"You have me! I failed to cateh what is most'' 

"Never mind. Are you waked up enough to take 
jne home, since evidently I have been foisted on you 
for your sins." 

"Suppose we try Sherry's first/' 

"No." 

"DeFs, then?" 
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"Why not?" 

"Do you really want to know?" 

Standing behind to hold her cloak, he noted the 
dazzling whiteness of her shoulders, the back of 
her neck with its just-perceptible tender nick at the 
nape, the fine little gold tendrils escaping from the 
coiled masses of bronze above. 

"Oh, me!" he heard her sigh. "This young per- 
son doesn't need a playmate. He needs an alarm- 
clock.'\ 

Ferdinand laughed. 

"I'm broad awake, playmate, and I need you the 
worst kind." 

"No, you think you're awake, but you are still 
dreaming. I can see it in your eyes. I hate to 
rouse you again, but they'll be closing up presently 
and we'll be locked in, unless we 'step lively .' " i 

In spite of her prohibition he proceeded to carry 
out J-B's instructions. 

"It's wrong ... all wrong!" she protested when 
their order had been given and they sat alone, vis-a- 
vis in the crowded salle-a-manger. 

"Our being here together . . . unchaperoned?'*- 
he questioned. 

"No, indeed. That's unconventional . . . not 
wrong." 

"Then what is wrong?" 

"Your ordering a supper like this." 

"Why?" 

"Because young doctors just starting out should 
not be extravagant." 

"Oh, yes, they should ... on other people's 
money. If it wiU make you any happier . . . this 
is J-B's treat." 

"Who is J-B?" 

"James-Barnes . . . my brother." 

She was betrayed into a little gasp of incredulity. 
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'Tour . . . brother?" I 

"Certainly. Didn't you know?" 

"I suppose I did. Now I come to recollect, he 
said something before we started out about having 
asked his half-brother to . . ." 

"But I'm not his half-brother. He's my abso- 
lutely whole, indivisible elder brother. Nothing in 
the least fractional about him. Such as I am, I'ml 
J-B's one-and-only. He is head of the family. . . . 
Aine. We are seven . . . less four, and he is first. 
You must have misunderstood him." 

"Possibly." 

Her look belied the admission. 

"One is sometimes inattentive, as I think you will 
grant," she continued. "From time to time (after- 
noon-tea time to dinner-time) Mr. Barnes has told 
me about himself. And during his discourses I have 
learned all the family history. How, in order to in- 
herit a property he was obliged to drop his surname 
and ... oh, all sorts of interesting, romantic things 
like that. But I am positive he never mentioned 
the family (what do they call it?) patronymic? If 
he had ever said the family name was Bradford I 
just couldn't have forgotten." 

It was a challenge, pure and simple. Tantamount 
to "I dare you to ask me why?" 

Yet he forebore to take her up. There was only 
one reason (since she was unaware of what he was 
so constantly, poignantly conscious of) why she 
should think of the name he bore as memorable. 
The notorious reason that had so vitally influenced 
his and Alicita's lives. That reason he, naturally, 
could not discuss, or suffer to be discussed in hia 
presence. 

Her steady, brown eyes fixed him mercilessly 
while he reddened, paled, reddened again. And yet 
he held his peace. And she, knowing him to be 
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embarrassed, did not hesitate to embarrass him fur- 
ther. 

"I just couldn't have forgotten, if he had eveit 
said the family name was Bradford. Because, ever 
since I was a kiddie, the name of Bradford has been 
my bete noire. It was quoted to me as a synonym 
of perfection. Oh, me! How sick I used to get of 
being told what Ferdinand Bradford would or would 
not do under given circumstances. Always some- 
thing different from what I myself was up to. I 
know I wasn't a model-child, but I never hked the 
idea of being a pale reflection of any other 
youngster . . . even so perfect a specimen as Fer- 
dinand Bradford." 

If she had deliberately set out to confound him, 
her object was certainly attained. 

"Whoever gave you the idea I was tibat sort of 
boy?" 

"Guess." 

He shook his head. 

"'Give it up?" 

""I give it up," he repeated bewilderedly. 

Her lips pursed with mischief. She looked at 
him from beneath reproachful lashes. 

"Alas, that I should live to hear it! Ferdinand 
Bradford a self-confessed quitter. Perish the 
thought! Don't give it up. Take your time. No 
hurry. Think it over. It may come to you. 
Meanwhile ... I can't get over your being a doc^ 
tor . . . you!" 

"Neither can my patients ... get over it." 

"Whatever made you?" 

"Medical School . . . hospital . . . diploma . . • 
licence." 

"I wonder if you are going to be a success." 

"You needn't." 

''Oh, really!" 

'^'Because I am." 
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"That's a modest declaration." 

"It's not a question of modesty. It's a question 
of paying the price. If one is willing to do that) 
. . . without stopping to haggle over 'the dem'd 
total' one can have pretty much whatevOT one starts 
out to get." 

For a moment it looked as if she were going to 
drop her banter. The next she started in again on 
a less obvious line. 

"It's amazing to me how doctors ever maintain 
such a hold on people's minds. Most of the edu- 
cated men and women I know have merely trans- 
ferred their faith from the priesthood to the med- 
ical profession. Of course fear is at the bottom off 
it. Fear of the devil has become fear of germs and 
instead of scapulars and pardons we have plasters 
and drugs." 

"Aren't you a little behind the times? Not tak- 
ing into account, I mean, the cults one hears such 
a lot of lately. They hold they heal by means of af- 
firmations. Drugs and plasters are quite passe. 
Only old fogies use them these days. The rest o£ 
us know a trick worth two of that." 

"Please tell about it." 

She was genuinely interested, leaning forward as 
if to meet him half-way on whatever he might have 
to say. 

"Guess." 

She shook her head. 

"Give it up?" 

Then she knew he was turning the tables on her, 

"Not at all," she emphatically denied, catching 
herself back in the nick of time. "I never give up 
anything." 

The quizzical glint in his blue-grey eyes was like 
soundless laughter. 

"Alas, that I should live to hear it! Perish the 
thought! Miss Pauline Preston a self-confessed 
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loser in tiie game of life. Don't you know that in 
order to win out in the Great Contest one has to give 
up fully as much as, perhaps more than one holds 
on to? One has to shed a lot of old hampering hab- 
its of thought before one can be free to strike out 
for deep water. It's all a question of selection. . . . 
And now IVe been more generous than you. IVe 
answered your riddle." 

"I'd like to know how!" 

"Think it over. No hurry. Take your time. It 
may come to you," he mildly mocked. 

Her hand went across the table to him in an al- 
most boyish gesture of frank concession. 

"Good work!" she laughed approvingly as his fin- 
gers closed about hers. "Well played! YouVe got 
me!" 

There was something on the tip of his tongue upon 
which he resolutely set his jaws. 

"What were you going to say?" she probed, in- 
stantly curious as Eve. 

"I'll tell you . . . some day." 

"TeU me now." 

"Some day. Meanwhile . . . were you ever in 
Brooklyn, when you were a little girl?" 

"Warm," said she. 

"Did you ever know any one there named . . ." 

"Warmer. . . . You're getting warmer!" 

"EUinwood? . . . Judge Ellinwood, now? God 
bless him!" 

"Hot! He's my uncle." 

"Then you're . . ." 

"Of course. I have known all along. Haven't 
you?" 

She was panting ever so slightly. 

His eyes were glazed. He stared at her strangely. 

"Known what, Pauline Preston?" 

"Why, that I never was half so much Pauline 
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Preston to you as . . . Pearl. And you. . . . You 
were never half so much Ferdinand to me as . . . 
as . . . what my uncle used to call you. . . . 'Boy- 
Move/" 
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CHAPTER XX 

It was manifestly impossible to go back. Of that 
James-Barnes was aware the moment he found him- 
self halfway down the corridor following his igno- 
minious flight from the box. 

It was as if the very mischief were in it, the way 
things happened to balk and harass him. Now this, 
coming atop of a series of recent annoyances! Iti 
was enough to try the patience of a saint. And 
James-Barnes always took pains to announce that 
Jie never claimed to be a saint, heaven knows he 
didn't. 

He felt there was something inspired in the idea 
that suddenly came to him, the idea of covering his 
tracks with his mother's train, so to speak. It was, 
he was perfectly aware, a paltry, "fashed-up'' excuse, 
but Ferdinand would swallow it (he was such a sim- 
ple duffer), and the girl was too preoccupied with 
what she called burning questions, to be at all likely 
to waste time over a question which was not in the 
least burning, — ^unless one happened to be at James- 
Barnes' end of it. Nevertheless, he cursed his luck 
all the way back to his rooms. Ciu'sed it while he 
sat cooling his heels, waiting for midnight and the 
moment to start for the station. Was cursing it 
still when, her long-belated train having at last ar- 
rived, he saw his mother coming toward him up the 
•endless esplanade. Something about her struck him 
^is strangely unfamiliar. A subtle, indefinable 
change that stopped his maledictions, as a sudden 
TdIow across the mouth would have done, making him 
long, the next moment, to strike back in retaliation. 

198 
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But with his mother's hands in his, her kiss on 
his lips, he forgot all about it, remembering noth- 
ing save the joy of being with her again . . . the 
little madre whom, in his way, he had always loved 
better than anything else in the world — except him- 
self. 

It was all a mistake, he assured himself, that first 
impression of her having altered. She wasn't 
changed at all. He found her just as vivacious, as 
vital as ever, chattering as briskly during the short 
drive to her hotel, as if such things as wearisome 
runs across the continent did not exist. 

"I hope I haven't seriously incommoded you. It 
is a sinful hour for a train to get in. But what can 
one do? In this case my days are literally numbered, 
and I didn't want to lose a minute. I must be back 
with the company in a fortnight. If it had not 
been for Holy Week I couldn't have got here at 
all, and I was so anxious — to see you and — clear 
up some of those entanglements you mentioned, 
dear. When the train began to fall behind I knew 
the chances were it would keep it up and get worse 
and worse. Like everything else, isn't it? One must 
keep one's pace, no matter what comes or goes- 
The first lapse is the fatal thing. ^Leads to others 
and others until, before you know it, you are quite 
out of the running." 

"I hope you'll like your rooms," J-B said quickly,, 
switching off to another subject less personal in its 
reflections. "They keep building more hotels all 
the time, but as far as I can see it's as difficult to 
get satisfactory accommodations as it ever was." 

She lifted her tiny shoulders (a curious example 
of atavism), replying lightly: 

"I'm not hard to please . . . any longer. When 
one has knocked about for a dozen years, here, there, 
everywhere, one takes things as ttiey come, to say 
nothing of as they go. Hester and I have learned 
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a lot . . . especially the last year or so, haven't 
.we, Hester?'' 

! James-Bames forbore to ask why the last year or 
BO. He dehberately evaded it, suspecting the an- 
swer might be disconcerting. And, shortly after he 
left, having seen her safely installed in the regal 
suite he had selected for her, provided with all she 
needed. 
! "I'll be back bright and early in the morning," he 

Eromised, as he stood with his hand upon the door- 
nob. 
V "Not too bright and not too early, please," she 
entreated. "Remember Nanda James has formed 
bad habits, keeps late hours both ends of the day." 
s "But I want to see you before any one else turns 
up." 

f "You are safe. No one else will. I haven't let 
any one at all know I'm here. I will telephone Fer- 
dinand in the morning." 

"He knows now. I told him. He said to tell you 
he would surely come. But I want to get ahead of 
him. There are things to talk over. A couple of 
matters you can straighten out for me if . . ." 
! "Yes, yes, dear. We'll discuss them to-morrow. 
But not before eleven, please." 

Making his way back to his own quarters J-B felt 
seriously disquieted. That first fleeting impression 
of something unfamiliar about his mother had re- 
turned. And it was none the less agitating because 
it was so vague, elusive. She was "different," that 
was all he could manage to produce in the way of a 
descriptive term. But a very little difference in her 
might mean a prodigious difference to him. Brood- 
ing over it as one of the particular "d d nui- 
sances" that made life in general such a "beastly 
bore," he fell into an uneasy sleep and only waked at 
last because some confounded mechanism some- 
where kept up such an infernal ringing. It turned* 
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out to be the tower-clock of a neighbouring church 
announcing in twelve solemn strokes, for the benefit 
of whom it might concern, that it was twelve of the 
day and all was well. 
^ As a matter of fact, all was by no means well with 
•?< James-Barnes when he discovered what had hap- 
pened. Nor was it well with Graham, who forth- 
with was impressed with a realising sense of his 
blank-blank delinquencies because he, J-B, had over- 
slept. 

Followed a curtailed tub, a bolted breakfast, a 
hurried getting into his togs and J-B was in his car 
on his way to his mother's hotel. 

"Take me up to 621 and be quick about it!" 

His lordly manner enslaved the elevator-attend- 
ant. Without question, without delay, the gentle- 
man was shot aloft at a speed that made his slug- 
gish blood protest. He was liberated at the sixth 
floor and obsequiously directed how to find Suite 21 
of his quest. 

"I know where I'm going,'' J-B made gruff re- 
turn for services rendered. But his finger on the 
button of door No. 21 resulted in the ringing of the 
bell and that was all. Nobody answered. He rang 
again and still again. Evidently the inmates ^ere 
asleep. He had not the least compunction when it 
came to waking them. His finger on the button of 
door No. 21 should not be removed "until that fool 
of a Hester stirred her stumps and let him in.'' 

After an interminable interval a leisurely cham- 
bermaid appeared at the end of the long passage and 
' in the course of time drew near enough to be hailed. 

"I say! What's the trouble here? I've been 
ringing this bell for the last half-hour. D'you know 
why they don't answer?" 

The chambermaid casually applied her dust-cloth 
to the wainscot panel and meditatively rubbed along 
the surface for the distance of about a foot. 
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''You referrin' to the parties come in to No. 21 
late last night?" 

'1 am." 

"They ain't in it no longer. It's vacant." 

"Nonsense! Of course they are in it." 

James-Barnes knew he had made a fool of himself 
the moment the words were out of his mouth. 
Moreover, having made a fool of himself he knew! 
he would have to pay for it. This he proceeded to 
do with a promptness and munificence that did credit 
to his common sense. The appeased damsel of the 
dust-cloth readjusted her aggrieved countenance. 

"The parties was in here last night, a lady like 
and her maid, they moved out first thing this morn- 
ing. 'Round about the time I come on." 

"You come on . . . what?" 

"Dooty. They got out of this along the time I 
come on dooty, see? I ain't pos — tive, but I'm ab- 
solootly sure the lady got herself changed into two 
rooms and bath on the tenth . . . back. They'll 
give you the c'rect number if you apply at the desk." 

His gratuity had been more than generous, but 
this was all he was destined to get for it. He saw 
that at once, even before he saw the vanishing back 
of the chambermaid disappear finally around a turn 
of the corridor. 

Whatever bad habits Nanda James might have 
contracted so far as uprising were concerned, it was 
evident that on this day they had been reformed. 

When J-B eventually located his mother he found 
her as completely, if not as comfortably settled, as 
if she had been established for a year. 

"We've been up for everso," she greeted him gaily. 
"Hester's a wonder. Practice makes perfect and 
goodness knows she's had practice enough, haven't 
you, Hester? And yet, even so, Hester's a marvel. 
It's like waving a wand and saying 'Presto!' and 
we're settled no matter where we are." 
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J-B cast an appraising glance about from under 
half -lowered lids. 

"I suppose you know what you prefer," he 
brought out sourly. "If you want to take rooms 
fit for the wife of a second-rate drummer I presume 
you have a perfect right to do it. But 'pon my 
honour, I'm ashamed. It's damnably infra dig, 
that's what it is. And I can't help saying you've 
put me in the deuce of a hole with the management. 
I'm well-known here and on the strength of it, they 
turned over the best suite in the house to my mother. 
And . . ." 

"I know it, J-B," she interrupted, trying to turn 
aside his wrath with the proverbial soft answer. "I 
know it. I'm sorry. You've been very kind. Only, 
you see, those rooms were too expensive . . • far, 
far too expensive." 

"Rot!" 

"Oh, no! Really!" 

"Good Lord, Mother, I hope you're not going to 
begin to make a poor mouth at this stage of the 
game. That sort of thing makes a man tired." 

Inez raised her arms that her little hands clasped 
behind her neck might serve as a support for her 
head. 

"I've no doubt, dear," she said with a tolerant 
sigh. "So many things make a man tired. A 
woman, too. It's because that is so, that I've come 
on." 

"I don't see what there is to make you tired." 

"Perhaps not. But I am tired, J-B. I've been 
tired for a long time. I didn't mind so much while 
it didn't show on the outside. But lately I've been 
afraid that it is beginning to. Business hasn't been 
quite so good. I'm not the drawing-card I was. 
The competition is fearful. Younger, prettier stars 
are coming on all the time. People like novelty. 
They have got accustomed to me. D'you remem- 
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ber that song you used to sing when you were at! 
college? . . . 'I'm not so young as I used to be'?" 

James-Bames brought his jaws together with an 
audible snap. 

*'0f course, if you're going to let yourself go!"^ 
he broke out in bitter protest. "If you're going to 
^ve up and lie down in your tracks and let the rest 
ride over you!" 

Flashed back into her conscious memory an ex- 
perience of long years ago, when J-B had stormed 
against fate for the curb it threatened to put on his 
pace. His father had been the scapegoat then. 
Now her turn had come. 

"I thought you had more pit," she heard the 
ominously lowered voice continue. "You had a 
start of the rest, a bully good start. All you had 
to do was keep going your own gait. They couldn't 
have got past you, not alongside. As to your being 
not so young as you used to be, that can't be helped, 
of course. But it needn't be allowed to get over. 
Grease-paint and rouge and rabbit's-foot are still to 
be had, I suppose. You can 'make up' a little more, 
can't you?" 

A moment ago her chin had betrayed a piteous 
tendency to quiver. Now it suddenly stiffened, 
grew even a little aggressive. 

"I'm not here to make excuses to you, J-B, foit 
myself," she said sternly, dropping her arms, sitting 
forward so her eyes were on a level with his. "From 
the tone you take one would think you had occasion 
to feel aggrieved. That some injustice had been 
done you. An injustice has been done, but not in 
the sense you mean. I should have set you to work 
long ago, made you fend for yourself instead of per- 
mitting you to live as you have lived en petit maitre, 
at my expense." 

He would have cut in with some bitter retort, 
but she gave him no opportunity. 
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"I have not stinted you in the past. You have 
had more than your share of what I have earned. I 
don't pretend to be a provident person, but I have 
advised you again and again to put by for a rainy 
day.'' 

Of a sudden she stopped, her breath catching as 
in a momentary spasm of mental or physical an- 
guidi. He seized the chance to make himself heard. 

'What's that got to do with it?" 

"You widi to know what that has to do with my 
keeping up my gait," she began unsteadily, her voice 
becoming more even as she proceeded. "Why, quite 
a bit to do with it. Putting more rouge on, trying 
to hide," she smiled ruefully, "the ravages of time 
has a lot to do with it . . . especially if it doesn't 
work. A rabbit's-foot won't speed one up when one 
is just naturally run down. And one can be a past- 
master in the art of make-up and yet not be able 
with any amount of grease-paint to give a tired voice 
the semblance of a fresh one. To quote you again, 
my son, There you are and now you have it' !" 

"Is that," James-Barnes tried to cover his twitch- 
ing lips with a shaking hand, "is that a way of break- 
ing it to me gently that you want to quit?" His 
voice had the muffled effect of something pent in, 
pent back. 

She shook her head. "No, I don't mean I want 
to quit." 

Neither of them had noticed, in the heat of con- 
troversy, the sounds that from time to time struck 
across their tense, low-pitched tones. The insistent 
tinkle of the telephone, the ring of the electric door- 
bell, the vibrating buzz of a vacuum-cleaner operat- 
ing in the passage outside. Hester's alert ear tak- 
ing instant note of them all, had allowed none to 
become interruptive. Shadowlike she slipped in and 
out, as occasion demanded, and they paid no more 
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conscious attention to her Sittings than to the causes 
that provoked them. 

There was nothing in the least menacing in Inez' 
manner, yet J-B started back at her words as before 
a fist shaken full in his face. 

Lately he had been vaguely aware of bells, of Hes- 
ter answering them. First the telephone, then the 
door, mere far-off impressions that passed unheeded 
before his mother's whispered words thundering in 
his ears. What did she mean? How could she 
make a few simple syllables sound like the crack of 
doom? Of course it was pure play-acting, but . . . 

"HeUo, Hester!" 

Ferdinand's voice. Then Ferdinand himself, 
quickly crossing the room to catch his little mother 
up into his arms regardless of who might be there to 
see. 

When he put her down her cheeks were roses, her 
eyes stars. J-B, looking at her, felt himself to have 
been a credulous fool for allowing himself to be- 
lieve for an instant that Nanda James had suffered 
even a temporary ecUpse. Whether intentionally or 
unintentionally his mother had given him a pretty 
bad quarter of an hour, but he could afford to pasa 
it unresentfully by in face of the monstrous relief 
that came with the realisation it was only a scare. 
As he put it to himself, she had taken him in, played 
him for all he was worth. No doubt die had 
thought she could cut expenses that way. Well, it 
had been damnably convincing while it lasted, he'd 
say that much for her. But in this case she had 
sUpped up. She had almost fooled him, but not 
quite. Another time he'd be primed, he'd know 
what was put on, and what wasn't. 

Meanwhile there was talk between his mother and 
Ferdinand to which he, J-B, attended with that por- 
tion of his brain that was not occupied with his own 
subterranean meditations. 
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'Tes, Matilda is still holding the fort at the old, 
stand. As a fort-holder I should say she hasn't her 
equal. She holds so forte that / have to play pian^ 
pianissimo/' 

"How has Matilda kept this winter?" 

"Perfectly. But now the Spring is here, hot 
weather coming . . . we may not be able to preserve 
her." 

"Ferdinand! You are shocking! I suppose you 
have lots and lots of patients by this time?" 

"No. I'm cultivating it. Of course you know 
I've my office in what used to be the old back-par- 
lour. Peter feels a responsibility. He stays there 
all the time. You can't entice him away. He 
thinks he's a watch-dog or a private-secretary or 
something, and is ready to 'charge' the minute the 
first case arrives. Poor fellow ! Up to this his re- 
sponsibilities have been purely prospective." 

"Truly? You haven't had any calls yet, none at 
aU? Oh, Ferdinand!" 

"Well, since you press me. A widow-lady with 
a broken tooth came. She didn't want me to set 
the tooth. What she really wanted was profes- 
sion^ advice as to what would be the best way of 
getting a catarrh-remedy she'd invented put on the 
market. She said *if a lot of doctors would use it, 
it would do her a lot of good.' I suggested how 
about them, but she passed that by as not germane 
to the issue. She said 'people who had used it were 
simply crazy about it.' One gentleman told her 'he 
hadn't smelt anything in forty years until he met 
her.' " 

"Ferdinand!" 

"Then a char-person answering to the name of 
Sixsmith (which is even harder to believe, because 
she has no palate to speak of, or with, and her pro- 
nunciation is sketchy) answering to the name of 
Sixsmith came. To be perfectly truthful she really 
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came to char. Her visit to the office was a by-prod- 
uct, induced partly by Matilda, partly by other 
circumstances over which she had no control. Mrs^ 
Sixsmith is in poor but tumbled circumstances. She 
has four ad-annoying children of her own and some 
that were wished on her. She says she 'got 'em off'n 
a sister' or a cousin (I've forgotten which) who 
died. She was just on the point of taking th© 
entire regiment to a dispensary when . . . Ma- 
tilda! Matilda had the grip and couldn't house- ]• 
clean as usual, so she got Mrs. Sixsmith. Mrs. Six- 
smith says nobody could make her believe now that 
Matilda's grip wasn't the hand of Providence. It'd 
be no good their trying, she says, for they simply 
couldn't do it. All this, just because, to while away 
the time, I collected the whole half-dozen Sixsmiths 
and operated on them while she waited. Cut-price. 
Why not, so long as one was cutting? The kiddies 
had good constitutions. They all survived me. Re- 
sult: Mrs. Sixsmith insists on telling it in Gath and 
stage-whispering it in the streets of Ascalon, that I 
am the grandest ^surgeant' that ever was. She 
would eat out of my hand, if Matilda did not in- 
sist on a plate and the kitchen-table." 

"Really, Ferdinand, did all those children have 
adenoids? It seems incredible." 

Ferdinand's face became grave. 

"One of them showed symptoms of a more or less 
obscure internal trouble that I happen to have been 
investigating for some years. Up to this, it has been 
considered hopeless. If it didn't respond to the ac- 
cepted mode of treatment, why, there was nothing 
more to do. I've been interested in it chiefly be- 
cause I believe there is something further to do. So 
when the Sixsmith kiddie arrived at the hospital 
and they gave her up, I took a gambler's chance on 
her and . . . won." 

"Oh, Fer . . . !' 
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In a moment he was on his feet beside his moth- 
er's chair. "Lend a hand here, J-B, quick!" he di- 
rected peremptorily. 

Without reaUsing what he was doing J-B obeyed* 

"What's the matter?" he whispered nervelessly. 

Without stopping to answer Ferdinand thrust 
him back, gently laying the little figure full-length 
on the chaise-longue J-B had been occupying, and 
J-B found himself in the backgroimd, Ferdinand 
plauted screenlike between him and their mother. 
He made no attempt to push forward. On the con- 
trary, he was strongly tempted to take refuge in the 
other room until everything was ri^t again. It 
was a matter of pride with him that he was too soft- 
hearted to endure the sight of suffering. But Fer- 
dinand might misconstrue it, so he stayed. 

Presently: 

"Hello, dear! Feeling better?" he heard Ferdi- 
nand say in a voice so gay, so reassuring tiiat tJie 
black dog on J-B's shoulder slipped his hold for the 
second time within the hour, and J-B breathed freely 
once more. 

It was not long before she was sitting up again. 

"To all intents and purposes as good as new,"* 
Ferdinand laughingly assured her, as he settled her 
cushions with the dexterity and prescience of the 
bom ministrant. But even as he spoke he sent J-B 
a telegraphic glance above her head. 

"Light out, will you? I'll follow shortly." 

With curious docility J-B did as he was bidden. 

"Well?" 

He sent the question flying ahead of him as soon 
as he saw Ferdinand appear around the turn in the 
outer passage. Ferdinand did not respond until he 
reached J-B's side. Then he only repeated the syl- 
lable: "Well." 

"She's 0. K., eh? Nothing really amiss, that is? 
She's just tired out after her trip?" 
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"No." 

J-B started, stared, came to an abrupt halt. 

"What the devil — -" he brought out laboriously 
as though he were faying to express himself in a for- 
eign tongue. 

"The little mother is . . . sick." 

"How . . . sick?" • 

One could gain time by pretending to misunder- 
stand. 

"I can't say how sick. That can only be deter- 
mined under examination." 

"When are you going to examine her?" 

"I'm not going to exan^ne her at all. I'm going 
to call in some one else. A specialist." 

"Specialist?" 

James-Barnes' voice of quick alarm smote Fer- 
dinand. 

"Brace up, J-B," he tried to inspirit him, "you! 
mustn't let yourself go. If you cave in and let her 
see it, you will have knocked one of the strongest 
props out from under her, her faith in her own re- 
covery." 

J-B shivered. Again he struggled to bring out his 
lagging syllables. 

"How about your faith in it?" 

Apparently Ferdinand did not hear. 

"Eh?" J-B jogged his attention. "I said how 
about your faith in her recovery?" 

"I teU you I can't say." 

"She may not . . . ?" J-B could not compass it. 

"No one can know anything about that imtU . . ." 

"Well, until what?" 

"Until they've reached the seat of the trouble." 

"How do you know there's anything the matter 
at all? As far as I could see all you did was just 
sit there and . . . and gas . . . and make her lau^. 
I don't see how you had a chance to get in any fine 
j¥ork until, maybe, when she fainted." 
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"I don't expect you to see, J-B. You can take 
my word or not that something is, as you call it, the 
matter. I knew the minute I saw her. All the 
while I was 'gassing and making her laugh' I was 
watching. The signs are all there, her fainting had 
nothing to do with it. If you like I'll go into de- 
tails." f 

With a shudder J-B brushed the suggestion away. 

"No, no. Never mind the details. I ... oh, 
damn it all, Ferd . . . !" 

His face began to work piteously. Standing there 
in the public corridor his body shook under the stress 
of racking sobs he made no effort to control. 

Somehow or other Ferdinand got him in hand, 
piloting him out of the hotel, into his waiting car, 
as if he had been a helpless invalid, physically un- 
able to navigate alone. 

"You'll come along with me? You won't leave 
me alone," he whimpered. "I . . . I'm afraid I'm 
going to have an attack of something. I . . . I'm 
all shattered." 

Ferdinand shook his head. 

'TTou'll pull out all right. Just get a grip on your- 
self. Of course it's a shock, but we've got it to face, 
and for her sake . . ." 

"You always were a sort of stony-hearted young 
beggar," J-B complained. "You had the reputation 
of being soft, and I'm really the sensitive one. 
Can't bear the sight of pain. It makes me . . ." 

"Makes you notiiing. Look here, J-B, I must be 
off. I've no end of things to do. I must get hold] 
of the best skill in town ... in the country, if there 
is such a thing as a best where so many are top- 
notchers. Then, the hospital. Her room to re- 
serve. Nurses. My own office-affairs tc^ square, so 
I can be with her night and day while . . . 
while ..." 
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^'I know/' J-B forestalled him hurriedly, 'T>nt 
youVe got to lunch somewhere, haven't you?'' 

"Not necessarily," said Ferdinand. "For once in 
a way I might omit it." 

"I suppose you still breakfast at the same old im- 
godly hour?" 

"Eight a. m.? Yes. Matilda still 'dishes up' 
promptly at eight a. m." 

"Well then, if you haven't eaten anything since 
then you must be famished. I'm pretty gone my- 
self. Didn't feed properly before starting out. 
Hadn't time. I cut off in a hmry. Er . . . I was 
worried." 

Ferdinand forbore to enquire about what. 

"We'll both be the better for a bite now. Come 
along ... to Sherry's. And oh, speaking of Sher- 
ry's . . . you might just hand over the change out 
of that biU I gave you last night. You didn't blow 
it all in, I conclude." 

Ferdinand turned an enigmatic face toward him. 

"You told me not to stint, didn't you?" 

"Perhaps. I forget. But even so, a man doesn't 
expect to be taken at his word to that extent . . ." 

"What extent?" 

"Why, the whole amount of that bill . . . only 
the two of you ... I not there to . . ." 

Something like a crisp yeUow leaf fluttered to 
J-B's knee. 

"There's your money. Just as you gave it to me. 
You didn't suppose I'd use it, did you?" 

"But I told you . . ." 

"Perhaps. I forget. But even if you did," Fer- 
dinand's quiet irony was exasperating in the extreme 
to J-B, "but even if you did, I prefer to pay my own 
way, thank you." 

"Your own way? There was no your own way 
about it You had nothing to do with last night, 
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except as my proxy. It was my evening. She's my 
girl." 

Ferdinand's finger on the electric call-bell brought 
the car to an instant standstill beside the nearest 
curb. 

"Oh, as to that/' he said coolly, "you'd better look 
up your deed. There might be a flaw in your title. 
You never can tell." 

And before James-Barnes coxild reoovor be was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Matilda met the shock of Mrs. Bradford's condi-^ 
tion with an unshaken front. 

Ferdmand had broken the news as gently as pos- 
sible, but he might have saved himself the trouble, 
he thought, for all the impression it made upon Ma- 
tilda. She just turned on her heel and left the room, 
going about her business as if nothing had hap- 
pen^. And when she reappeared, as she did in 
the course of human events, it was not so much as 
one who had been grieving for Inez, as nursing an 
ancient* grudge against AUcita. 

"Now we'U see what Miss Alice-eater amounts 
to!" she threw out, with the air of a "star-pitcher" 
who sends his ball curving around the field certain 
it will not return to him void. "Alice-eater was al- 
ways and forever talking about the way she wanted 
a chance to show what she was made of. Well, 
here's her chance, all right. A chance as big as a 
house. But, sometimes, when we watch for a thing 
so hard as all that, we get cross-eyed looking, and 
when it actually comes weVe got that fixed-stare 
habit that don't see anything nearer-to than the 
stars of heaven." 

"What do you think Alicita ought to do?" 

Ferdinand did not realise he was asking the ques- 
tion. His mind was on his mother. What the spe- 
cialist, in consultation with other specialists, had in 
his presence said of the case. The renowned ones* 
cool professional weighing of chances, the meagre 
hope they held out for recovery under the customary 
treatment, their apparent conviction that the cus- 
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tomary treatment was the only treatment, the best 
that could be devised. Ferdinand felt himself a 
dual personality during the consultation. He was 
the son, aching in every throbbing nerve under the 
torture of suspense. He was the man of science 
watching nature in the grip of one of her primary 
twin-laws . . . evolution, dissolution, eager to over- 
come the latter by a still higher law ... if one 
could only discover it. 

He was new in the profession. An unlicked cub 
on whom his seasoned elders could look down with 
eyes of easy tolerance, until he should essay a sug- 
gestion, in which case heavy jowls would snap and 
he would be promptly barked back into his place. 
He had yet to acquire that self-preserving poise only 
to be maintained by one who holds himself aloof 
from the supreme human tragedies daily enacting 
under his eyes. Perhaps, being Ferdinand, he would 
never acquire it. And this was his mother! This 
"case" they were discussing with such dispassionate 
unconcern. 

"What do I think Alice-eater ought to do? 
What'd anybody think she'd ought to do, but streak 
back home as quick as steam can bring her, to where 
her chance is to do her dooty by the mother that 
bore her, who God knows has done her dooty by her. 
Howsomever, I'm not here to settle Alice-eater's af- 
fairs for her, I suppose. Only I will say I'm inter- 
ested to see which way the cat will jump." 

"Let's put it up to him," said Ferdinand, sum- 
moning the minute amount of attention he had man- 
aged to fix upon Matilda. "Here, Peter, old man, 
we want to see which way you'll jump." 

Matilda frowned as Peter, arching a lazy back, 
came to rub against Ferdinand's leg. 

'*Peter ain't jumping as much as he once was," 
she announced grimly. "Come, Peter. I'm going 
upstairs. I want to let you outdoors before I go."* 
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Peter's lambent eyes turned toward her as with 
full understanding, gazed calmly into hers, then 
slowly closed, while he himself crowded closer to 
Ferdinand, declaring his intentions in dimib but im- 
mistakable terms. 

Matilda watched him in silence for a moment. 

"All ri^t. Stay with Ferdinand if you want to. 
Only, Ferdinand, don't you forget to let him out- 
doors before you go to bed. And be sure, both of 
you, not to sit up too late. It won't do either of 
you any good." 

Peter yawned, waiting for her to go. When she 
had disappeared he came out from behind Ferdi- 
nand's ankles, stretched, blinked, then with unex- 
pected suddenness leaped into the desk-chair op- 
posite which Ferdinand was sitting. 

"That's ri^t. Make yourself comfortable, old 
fellow!" 

Ferdinand bent toward him, stroking the grey 
head with great gentleness, an action purely auto- 
matic. His mind was far off laboriously threading 
its way through labyrinths of thought connected 
with past, present and future. 

Was it mere coincidence that his interest and ef- 
forts should have been especially directed to the par- 
ticular line of research which now, in the face of his 
mother's malady, would help him most? He had 
worked in laboratory and clinic for a couple of years 
past on almost nothing else. And while in his prac- 
tice he was quite willing to "take anything that came 
along" and do the best he could with it, his unceas- 
ing determination had been to work out a curative 
method that, he told himself, if properly pursued 
would lift the disease quite out of the fatal class. 

And, theoretically, it did. It was only practically 
that it failed. Failed because while in one case it 
did indeed "do the trick," in the next it obstinately 
balked. An arbitrary, unscientific irregularity that 
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threw it out completely as a trustwortliy resource 
meriting serious consideration. 

One after another he analysed the steps he had 
taken, as an engineer might examine the component 
parts of his machine, and every one proved sound. 
It was only, to pursue the figure, when they were 
assembled that the hitch happened. And it did not 
always happen. Sometimes, as in the Sixsmith case, 
it worked to a charm. There lay the exasperating 
trouble. For if it worked at all, why not consistently 
always? A screw loose somewhere. But what 
screw, and how and why loose? The answer would 
no doubt come with time. But now there was no 
time for time. He must think and think fast! Yet, 
how press his jaded mind to action when every fibre 
of his anatomy was faint with weariness. 

In the desk-chair opposite, Peter was luxuriously 
dozing. Something about him caught and held Fer- 
dinand's attention. And, as he looked, Peter's eyes 
slowly unclosed, fixed themselves arrestingly on his 
own. Just so the large lambent gaze had focussed 
on him when he was a schoolboy struggling with his 
lessons and Matilda had discovered and marched 
him off to bed. 

"You remember the story of the shoemaker?" she 
had followed herself up, climbing the stairs in the 
rear of him to make certain she was being obeyed. 
"The shoemaker that mended the hunting-boot of 
the king so grand the whole court sent him their 
boots to mend, till he had so much work he and his 
wife together couldn't do it? And one night when 
they fell asleep worn out with worry, the little elves 
came and finished up all the jobs, and never was 
the mending done so fine. Well, you beUeve what 
I'm telling you! You go to bed now and sleep and 
while you sleep the elves will come and do your les- 
sons for you, so to-morrow you will find them all 
studied out and ready in your mind. For lazy-lum- 
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xnoxes, no! the elves never lift a hand. But when 
you do the best you can and can't go any further, 
then if you go and rest and trust yourself to them, 
they will come and you will see what you will see/' 
. And the best of it was, her words had proved true. 
! He was too exhausted to dwell on the hidden psy- 
chology of it now, but something in the association 
of ideaB, something in the sight of Peter setting him 
so excellent an example, had a lulling effect upon his 
senses. His head fell back against the leathern rest 
of his lounging-chair, his eyes closed, he slept. 
I Matilda was up and at it when, refreshed and 
bathed, he descended the basement stairs the follow- 
ing morning with a good five minutes to spare be- 
fore eight. He could hear her moving about in the 
kitchen carrying on a more or less animated con- 
versation with Peter in the dining-room. No, not 
Peter. Some one who uttered a querulous note, 
bringing down on her helpless head a sudden char- 
'acteristic torrent. 

I "Now, Vida Sixsmith, you tell me right here, do 
you or don't you want to learn to knit? If you 
don't . . ." 

I "I do! I do! I want to learn to knit very 
badly." 

i "Cheer up, then. You've done it. I never saw 
anybody knit worse." 

"0 Mrs. Mewler, I'm doing the best I know how. 
I think I'm doing it right. But sometimes it's right 
and sometimes it's wrong." 

"It's got to be always right, if you do it always 
right. Now watch. This is the way it goes and the 
only way it goes!" 

Vida gave a little squeal of rapture. 

"0 — Mt^ M/Qwlor, I see now I Did vou ever! To 
iAiJih a Irttie thing like that would throw every tnmg 
iJfeeout!" 
I Ferdinand, standing in the pitch-black basement 
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hallway, reeled as if a sudden blaze of li^t had 
struck him full in the face, Vida's words suddenly 
recalled his little flaw . . . the mysterious some- 
thing that in his process had thrown everything else 
out ... so minute a detail, he had passed it over as 
quite secondary, unimportant. . . . The stone that 
the builders rejected the same was made the head of 
the comer. . . . 

"God works in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform," hummed Vida Sixsmith on the other side 
of the dining-room door. The sound of the turning 
knob under his hand sent her scurrying back into 
(the kitchen. 

"Well," Matilda greeted him sternly, "I didn't ex- 
pect you to be so punctual." 

"I'm not often behind time, am I?" 

"No, 111 say that much for you. But you werg 
jip so late I didn't expect you'd be down so early." 

"Sometimes one is so late one is early." 

It always stiffened her spine when he chose to be 
paradoxical. She scowled at him over her spectacle- 
rims. 

"It seems to me you're looking pretty spry. You 
look as if you had found a fortune." 

"Perhaps I have." 

"I congratulate you. I only hope your poor 
mother will live to enjoy it." The look ^e cast 
upon him was a dark reproach. How could he smile 
when . . . Out in the kitchen she set upon the un- 
fortunate Vida as a retaliatory measure. 

"Vida Sixsmith, the way you waste time! If this 
is how you're going to act you'll never be worth your 
salt. Didn't I tell you the minute you heard the 
doctor on the stairs to set those eggs on to boil?" 

"But I didn't hear him on the stains, Mrs. Mew- 
ler. I only heard him when I seen him come in the 
dining-room door." 

"Gumpy!" 
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''And . . . and the eggs are all prepared for boil- 
^g, Mrs. Mewler." 

Before Ferdinand could escape from the house he 
lound hunself waylaid and catechised. 

"Going over to . . . the city . . . now?*' 

•T^es, Matilda." 

"Straight to the hospitair 

••No. I'm going to try to see some one firsf 

*The surgeon." 

•What for?" 

"Well, IVe a suggestion to make. I haven't time 
to go into it now. I must hurry else I may miss 
liim." 

"Run along then. I'm not keeping you, only . . . 
k don't take long to wait a minute. Is it . . . are 
you expecting it to be . . . performed to-day?" 

"Yes." 

•What tune?" 

"I can't tell. What I have in mind may alter all 
the plans." 

•^How? Alter them?" 

Tve got to go, Matilda!" 

"My stars, why don't you go, then! Who's hold- 
ing you back? You go on saying you've got to go, 
and then . . . Shall you be home to-night?" 

"I can't say." 

"Then I must get along the best I can all day, and 
maybe all night, too, without knowing how . . . 
how things are?" 

"I'll try to let you know. As soon as there is any- 
thing to know. But there is no telling when I shall 
be free. Don't count on anything, tiiere's a good 
Matilda!" 

He laid an affectionate hand on her arm, which 
she immediately shook free of him. 

"No news is good news, they say/' ^die muttered 
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as if challenging him to deny it. He had not ihm 
courage. 

Looking up from the base of the brown-stone 
steps he saw her standing on the front stoop with 
Peter in her arms. A shaft of sun struck across her 
head as a luminous index-finger, pointing to tw^ 
shining tracks down her thin cheeks, that caught the 
light. 

"Poor Matilda! I do believe she cares after all,** 
mused Ferdinand, and waved to her as he swung 
around the comer. 

It was a dreary, never-ending journey from one 
up-town section of the city to the other, althou^ 
now it could be made in quarter the time it had 
taken "before the Subway." 

Ferdinand, generally so dead-easy, as J-B ex- 
pressed it, chafed at every little delay, coimting sec- 
onds as minutes in calculating his chances of catch- 
ing his man and inducing him to listen to his plea. 
The formidable personage was "in," did not deny 
himself to his "young confrere" and, though he men- 
tioned incidentally tiiat every minute was precious, 
generously consented to hear him out if he would 
be brief. 

"I have heard your name lately, have I not, con- 
nected with some praise? Let me see, I think you 
V have done distinctive work in cases requiring intri- 
cate surgical knowledge and skill? They say your 
cases survive where others succumb. Good! That 
means you're a fast worker, deft, accurate. Save 
time and spare the nervous system undue shock and 
strain. Surgeons like . . . you and me . . . are 
born, not made, eh?" 

But the moment it was discovered that instead of 
having come to ask advice, Ferdinand had come, vir- 
tually to give it, the tone changed. 

"No, no, my young friend. It's impossible. Yets^ 
yes! I am sure you think your theory of treatment 
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is practicable, and it may be. I can't tell. But it 
would be homicidal to experiment in a case like 
this . . :' 

Ferdinand listened respectfully, only to renew his 
quiet attack at the first opportunity. Gently, per- 
sistently, persuasively he pressed his point, present- 
ing, re-presenting his process, demonstrating its 
thorough feasibility, describing its technic, uncon- 
sciously achieving by attrition what would have been 
impossible by assault. Gradually, very gradually, 
he felt "the Chiefs" opposition weaken. 

"I know, I know. As the Irish say: *You tell it 
well!' my young friend. I can see the thing might 
be done. It's an interesting postulate. But I 
should say a purely a priori method that under the 
circumstances I would not like to take a chance. on." 

"Pardon me, sir. It's not an a priori method. 
It's been demonstrated. And as for taking a 
ehance . . . how much of a chance is there for tiie 
case, as it stands?" 

Evidently none. 

The Chief remained silent swinging his pince-nez 
meditatively back and forth by its narrow black rib- 
bon suspended from his horizontal forefinger. 

"The patient is my mother," said Ferdinand. 

"So I understand. I wish I could give you more 
encouragement, Dr. Bradford." 

"You can." 

"You mean by conducting the case according to 
your programme?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Daring! You're ready to run the risk ... on 
your mother?^' 

"I don't call it a risk. The other way she's 
doomed. I call it a chance. Doctor, give her the 
chancer 

Agam there was a long moment of sil^ce in whid^ 
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the imperturbable crystal pendulum swung and 
swung. At length: 

"Very well, Dr. Bradford. It's unprecedented, 
but ... I'll do it. Wait . . . ! Understand me, 
the responsibility is yours absolutely. Let me see. 
. . . The operation is set for twelve sharp. Ar- 
range to meet me at the hospital in time to go over 
the case again in detail, your process too, step by 
step. And you may instruct the operating-room 
nurse and attendants to prepare as if you were to 
conduct. You've my authority to do so. Tell them 
that. Good-morning ! " 

There were, of course, a time as well as a means 
of transit from the doctor's office to the room in 
which his mother lay, but Ferdinand was unaware 
of them. Familiarity had robbed the idea of a hos- 
pital of all sinister suggestion for him, but there was 
a distinct shock in the vision of Inez' little figure 
among such alien surroundings. She met his smile 
with a smile as undaunted. 

"I have been thinking," she explained as soon as 
he was seated beside her, "that after this thing is 
over and I am able to be moved, I'd like to go home. 
Do you suppose it would be possible? Just think! 
I haven't been over there 'to stay all night,' as you 
children used to say, oh, not since, not since I took 
you to The Belfry, years and years ago. It would 
make extra work for Matilda, I know. But do you 
suppose she'd mind? Just a couple of weeks, per- 
haps, until I'm strong enough to be up and about 
again as usual? It couldn't be longer in any case, 
for we are booked ahead straight up and into July. 
I had a wire from Mulford in answer to mine. He's 
fri^tfuUy upset, of course. He acts as if I were 
taking an advantage. He consented to my coming 
on because it was Holy Week and we were laying- 
off anyhow. But he seems to think I am doing 
this for fun. Fun! I suppose you know all about 
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it! But it's been one continuous performance ever 
since last night. Some new 'turn' every five min- 
utes. And no refreshments. That is why I am so 
shaky. I haven't had a thing to eat. I tried to 
get one of the nurses (that pretty one that makes 
eyes at you) to smuggle me in some coffee and a 
couple of eggs, or a chop or two. But she wouldn't. 
Not possibly. Nothing would induce her. Even 
when I casually mentioned the fact that I'm your 
mother. No! She said they were going to give me 
ether at twelve. As if ether were an appetising 
luncheon-dish. And I've been good to that girl. 
She told me she just loves flowers, but 'they keep 
dying on her.' She brought that vine in to show 
me. See! That Wandering- Jew over there on the 
window-sill that doesn't wander. Well, I had one 
once, and it seemed to have formed the dying-habit, 
just as this one, until I placed a piece of pork in 
the bottom of the pot with it and, my word ! I wish 
you could have seen the way Ikey flourished after 
that. I thought she might be grateful, and give me 
some breakfast, for telling her. Not a bit of it. All 
she did was plant some pork and shake her head and 
say: 'I'm sorry, but coffee's against the rules, Mrs. 
Bradford!' I hope her old pork comes up . . . 
pigs!" 

The nurses were in love with her. 

"That's the way she has been ever since she got 
here, trying to pretend she doesn't mind, ^d 
funny! She's had us in fits of laughter all the 
time . . . shaking! She's perfectly wonderful. Dr. 
Bradford." 

Ferdinand had left her to keep his appointment 
with "the Chief" and Inez was alone for a moment 
(almost the only moment since her arrival) when 
there was a sound of voices just outside her door. 

"My time has come!" she thought, and braced to 
meet it gallantly. 
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The door swung inward. 
"HeUo, Mother!" said Alicita. 

• •••••• 

It was over. 

Inez was back in her room, Alicita beside her, the 
nurse-on-duty at hand. Ferdinand and an interne 
were within call, but "the Chief" had left, well-sat- 
isfied with himself, his young colleague, the new 
operation, all the world. 

"She has a chance. A good fighting-chance," he 
had declared as he gripped Ferdinand's hand iu 
leave-taking. "Your little scheme works, young 
man. Needs a mighty delicate hand, adroitness, 
precision, but given these, it works. We've to con^ 
gratulate ourselves that we have co.me through an 
audacious undertaking with colours flying. I cer- 
tainly congratulate you." 

Ferdinand would have liked to say the right thing 
in response, but could only give the fingers closing- 
about his own an answering pressure. Now that it 
was all over he felt sick and faint, the floor heaved, 
the walls swayed. The Chiefs approval was the 
last straw. 

A young interne respectfully offered a stimulant. 

"That's right, that's right! Take it down. And 
my advice is, clear out. Go home and rest, if only 
for a couple of hours. Get clean out of this, away 
from the whole thing. You'll come back the better 
for it, much the better for it. And I'm sure I 
needn't impress on you the importance of keeping 
fit. We are not out of the woods yet by any means. 
A good prospect of emerging, but . . . You never 
can tell. Both as son and as physician it is your 
duty to rest. Good-day! See you to-morrow." 

Now, hours after, Ferdinand was leaving in obedi- 
ence to the Chief's command. 

The long, tedious journey across the river had at 
least this advantage that it acted as a counter-irri-^ 
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tant. By the time he reached home he felt he mi^t 
really "lose hunself" as Matilda expressed it^ for a 
couple of hours. 

There was nothing novel in the experience of let- 
ting himself noiselessly into the silent shadowy 
house, groping his way upstairs through a hush and 
darkness that, from his earliest consciousness, alwaya 
closed in about him tight, painfully oppressing him 
with its suggestion of things lurking, ready to pounce 
or clutch. As "a gen'leman growed" he could take 
a humorous view of his own frailty, but nothing 
he had ever been able to do by way of self-discipline 
had succeeded in eliminating the terror. It was aa 
haunting, as subtly pervasive as ever. But to-night 
he felt it with a difference. A difference so palpable 
that he came to a standstill at the newel-post, grip- 
ping it with fingers that trembled in spite of him. 
Gradually he was aware that his senses were screwed 
to top-pitch as if to register by sight or sound or 
smell tiie faintest vibration of the highly-charged 
atmosphere. It came at last ... a sound. Ever 
so faint, muflOied, yet to his ears alert as a young 
hound's, perfectly audible. He located it as com- 
ing from the basement. 

The lower hall was pitch-black, one faint pin- 
point of light alone barely visible in what probably 
was the keyhole of the double dining-room door. 
With his body pressed close against the wing, ready 
to burst it in at any moment Ferdinand stood and 
listened, waiting his cue. 

At first dead silence, broken after a period by a 
long painful inhalation. Then a husky-voiced whis- 
per inarticulate in the beginning, growing gradually 
more and more distinct. 

". . . worldly-minded woman . . . punishment . . • 
O Godl Can't bear it. . . . Anything but . • . thot. 
Not her. . . . Spare her. ... God and . . . md . . • 
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I call Thee to witness . . . Fll never dye my hair 
again r 

The sudden let-down almost collapsed Ferdmand. 
He felt his facial muscles twitch, but whether he 
were laughing or crying he did not know. His hand 
making much ado with the door-knob would give 
them both, himself and Matilda, a second in which 
to pull themselves together. But when he opened 
the door and looked in the person he saw was ap- 
parently not Matilda. 

She was sitting huddled on the floor, a small^ 
grey, furry body stretched out stark before her. Hct' 
snow-white hair, silvery as asbestos, fell in a shining 
cape over her white cotton gown and gave her a 
spectral aspect, wholly impalpable, utterly unfa- 
miliar. 

He opened his lips but no words came. She 
looked up, their eyes met, communicating mutely. 
It was a little gesture on her part that broke the 
spell. 

"I see,'' said Ferdinand. "Poor old boy!" 

She shook her head. 

"He's better off, lots. IVe seen it coming for a 
long time. One knows.'' 

"Yes." 

"He's been ailing for ever so long. Wouldn't eat. 
To-night he didn't get up and follow when I went 
to my room and, God forgive me! I was too busy 
with my own trouble to notice. You hadn't sent a 
message . . . hadn't come home. I'd given up hope. 
That was the time I started to go upstairs and left 
him. I was all undressed before I thought about 
him again. Then I hurried down to let him out- 
doors and ... he was just breathing and that was 
all. He knew me. I've that comfort. But . . .'^ 
she grappled with herself . . . "How . . . how's?" . . . 

"Mother?" 

"Yes." 
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"She has a fightmg chance. A good fighting 
chance." 

For a moment Matilda^s frozen look of misery- 
held firm. Then suddenly it dissolved as the shadow 
of clouds reflected in water. She shook from head 
to foot in the grip of a torturing weakness too strong 
for resistance. Ferdinand knelt beside, his arms 
about her, as he had never dreamed they could be, 
for she not alone suffered it, but her trembling, 
groping hands sought his and held them so he could 
not have let her go had he wanted to. Quietly, for 
what soothing effect there might be in it, he told 
her the history of the day, his call upon the Chief, 
the Chiefs opposition, his final surrender. She fol- 
lowed him with as passionate an interest as a girl 
her first novel. There was something awesome in 
this complete reversal of their relation ... he, the 
caretaker, she dependent on his care. He suddenly 
saw one of the great laws of life revealed to him in 
terms of the most personal intimacy. 

"Ferdinand!" 

Matilda's softened voice broke in upon his mus- 
ing. "I want to tell you something." 

He patted her hand encouragingly, both of them 
now squatting on the floor with the most absurd 
disregard of time, place and the eternal fitness of 
tilings. 

"I want to tell you, Ferdinand, what I've never 
breathed to a living creature." 

"Tell away, dear old girl." 

He gasped with horror after he had uttered the 
words, but if she noticed, it was only as one notices 
something agreeable that brings a sense of content^ 
ment with it. 

"You knew I was . . . er . . . more or less . . . 
married?" 

"Yes." 

"I was bom and raised 'down east* as they call it. 
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My folks weren't rich, but we never lacked for any- 
thing. My father farmed it and I had the regula- 
tion schooling for those days. When I got through 
with the school in our place they sent me to a better 
one in town ... I mean our near-by town, not 
New York, which seems to be the only place anybody 
calls town these times it seems to me. I had to find 
my own board and lodging ... it wasn't a board- 
ing-school . . . and it was at the house where I 
stayed that I came up with the man I married, 
Peter Mewler. He pronounced it a different way, 
being a foreigner, but I never did hold with out- 
landish languages and never will. I Was young and 
flighty and it flattered me a good deal to have a 
inan so much older and passable good-looking mak- 
ing up to me. You see, I wasn't even passable good- 
looking myself." 

"But, Matilda," protested Ferdinand, "you were 
good-looking. You showed Alicita and me a picture 
once, taken of you when you were a girl and it was 
lovely. Don't you remember Alicita said it loojced 
like tiie Virgin Mary." 

Matilda pursed her lips. 

"Alice-eater was foolish. How could she know 
what the Virgin Mary looks like? And, in the first 
place, my name isn't Mary," she pronounced grave- 
ly, then looked surprised when Ferdinand laughed. 

"But be that as it may, I went off with Peter 
Mewler and we were married. We hadn't been mar- 
ried any time when he told me my father was dead. 
It seemed he'd been ailing for quite a long time but 
wouldn't give them leave to send for me. Also it 
turned out he had considerable more means than 
I'd ever had a notion of, though the neighbours 
guessed and it was common talk, I found out later. 
Well, it all came to me, being the only child and my 
mother having passed out when I was bom. My 
father's sister who'd kept house for him he pro- 
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vided for outside his will. Whether Pet^ Mewler 
knew I stood to get the money, I don't know. But 
shortly after we were married he told me he'd a 
good chance to go into business with a man living 
in a place called Williamsburg near-by New York, 
provided he could raise the capital. I never sus- 
picioned anything wrong, not being overly old or 
experienced in those days, so I said I'd let him have 
it, and I did ... let him have some. The plan waa 
he was to go to Williamsburg and I was to stay 
where I was until the business got good and started 
Then I was to join him. I was to keep myself ready 
so when he sent for me I could come right off. I 
kept myself ready for a year and a half. . . . Then 
I came right off without his sending for me." 

"Good work!" 

"I found out (never mind how ... he stopped 
writing to me after the first six months) I found out 
he lived with another chemist (I forgot to tell you 
he was a chemist) by the name of Pfingst Meyer, 
but Williamsburg wasn't the place at all. I searched 
it high and low and never hide nor hair of any 
Pfingst Meyer could I find." 

"You never found him?" 

"Don't you believe it. I foimd him aJl right. I 
went myself to his house one day around the time 
he would be coming home to his dinner. I asked 
to see Mr. Meyer. Mr. Meyer was not in, but I 
could see his daughter if I would take a seat. I 
didn't care about seeing his daughter, but I was 
glad of the seat. I was tired. The daughter came 
down after a while, a foolish little thing, wax-doll 
pretty, with light hair and blue eyes. She was real 
chatty, asked me what my name was and where 
I came from and what I wanted with her father, 
and which I liked best, cats or dogs. I said cats, 
because so many men were dogs. Then she asked 
me how long I'd been in this part of the country 
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and if I was bom here and if I didn't think blue 
was becoming to blondes. Then there was a sound 
outside like a key being fitted in the front door. 
'That's poppa now/ she said to me, and jumped 
up and ran into the hall to let him in herself. 
A minute after she was back. 'It ain't poppa 
after all/ she said, 'it's my husband. Come on in, 
Peter. Here's a lady waiting to see poppa. I'd like 
to make you acquainted with my husband, Mr. 
Miller' (that wasn't the way she pronounced it, but 
something like). 'And Pet^r, this is Miss . . . Miss . . .' 
I hadn't told her my name, but that didn't signify, 
her being so taken up with wanting to know if blue 
was becoming to blondes. The whole thing took 
about a second. But if it had taken ten thousand 
years Peter Mewler couldn't have looked more like 
he was turned to stone. I gave him a look. He 
understood. Somehow we managed to carry it off." 

"You didn't teU the girl the truth?" 

"Now, Ferdinand, for pity's sake, what a ques- 
tion! What would I tell her the truth for? It 
wasn't her fault, poor silly! Why should I break 
her heart? After a whUe he told her to 'run away 
now.' He said I was an old friend from home who'd 
come a long journey, and no doubt had a lot to say 
about matters and affairs she wouldn't understand. 

"The minute we were alone he began. He said he 
would go with me anywhere I said. I was his wife. 
Nobody else. He begged me to take him back. He 
said he could explain everything, if I'd only give 
him a chance." 

Ferdinand's scorn escaped in a mirthless laugh. 

"If he could explain himself I guess he could ex- 
plain everything." 

"There was nothing on earth he wasn't ready to 
do for me. He'd give up the girl, tell her who I was 
iHi4 what she was and . " 

^*Sfeast!" cried Ferdinand. 
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"That's what I told hun. It turned me sick to 
liear hun. All at once I saw what I'd married. A 
poor sidling he-thing, an ash-puss the kind boys 
'can' and kick. I told him so. I told him to stop 
his mowling. I wanted none of it. What I wanted 
and all I wanted was my money. When he should 
have given me back that I'd have got the best of 
him in every sense of the word. The poor little 
dunce upstairs could have the rest and welcome. 
It wouldn't be fair to make her suffer for our faults, 
mine of being a fool and his of being a knave. That 
was the way I put it. I didn't mince my words. I 
gave him a tongue-lashing to last a lifetime. I 
wanted it to hurt. I was glad when I saw the signs 
that it did. Well, I got my money back, interest 
and all. It took him a long time to pay me up, but 
he did it. The only condition I made was that I 
wasn't to be bothered with him. I wasn't. He kept 
out of my way until shortly before I came to live 
with your mother. He came to see me then, one 
day, and I couldn't turn him out. He was sick. 
He wanted to make his peace with me and God 
before he went on, he said. I told him if God was 
holding as little against him as I was he'd do well. 
But I sometimes think He isn't." 

"Who isn't?" Ferdinand jogged her memory when 
her musing voice dropped and she showed no sign 
of proceeding with her story. 

"You sometimes think who isn't . . . what?" 

"Oh, yes. I was saying I sometimes think God 
isn't holding as little against him as I am. I bear 
him no grudge on my own account. You don't after 
BO many years, if you're not a dumb fool. You 
learn a few things about yourself as well as about 
other folks and it teaches you to go easy, not to bear 
down too hard. But sometimes I think there's more 
Pet^ Mewler has, by a long shot, to account for 
than his little affair with me and the girl that wasn't 
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his wife. As I said a minute ago, shortly before I 
came to live with your mother he showed up where 
I had my lodging. You know the place. The min- 
ute I clapped my eyes on him I knew he wasn't long 
for this world. He said he had some papers he 
wanted me to take charge of. They belonged to the 
German Government, he said. That is, they were 
to go to the German Government in case Germany 
ever went to war. I asked him some questions about 
that because it seemed queer to me ... I didn't 
like the sound of it, somehow. But he wouldn't 
give me any satisfaction. All he explained was, 
'Hold on to the papers! Some time they'll mean 
money for you.' What he did say was he'd been 
'fooling with queer messes in the laboratory and he 
guessed some of the poisonous fumes had got into 
his system.' Be that as it may he died a fortnight 
later. I got the news, say, Thursday noon. At half- 
past twelve by the stroke of the clock I was sitting 
before my stove trying to swallow a cup o' tea to 
kind of brace me up, I felt so gone-like, when all at 
once there was a sound as if it was some one tapping 
to firet in. I got up and opened the door and, before 
Grod, Ferdinand, there just outside stood Peter 
Mewler, or the tall, grey ghost of him, stock-still, 
looking down at me. He stood there that way, for 
it seemed ages, and not a sound out of him. And 
me . . .! I couldn't have spoke if you'd shot me 
dead for it. His great, burning eyes were on me and 
if I live till the crack of doom I couldn't tell you 
all they said. But I understood. And he under- 
stood, though not a syllable passed between us. He 
was content, I got that clear as day. A queer fit of 
trembling had taken hold of me. I saw things wa- 
vering, like through a veil somebody had stretched 
in front of my eyes and was gently shaking. I put 
up my hand to bru^ it away when . . . you'll think 
I'm crazy, Ferdinand, but I'm telling you what I 
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gaw. I'd like to have dropped in my tradsB, for there 
one minute stood Peter Mewler, or his ghost, tower- 
ing head and shoulders above me. The next he had 
dwindled down and down, until there was nothing 
left of him but a little grey shape and those great, 
yellow eyes shining up at me out of the dark. I stag- 
gered back, fit to faint witii giddiness and fri^t, and 
file little grey shape walked past me into the room 
and stretched itself out with a kind of sigh in front 
of the warm stove. He was cold, poor soul, shiver- 
ing cold and stiff! Almost as cold and stiff as . . . 
as he is now. 

"So that's the story of me and Peter. I've told it 
to you because from a diild up you were always good 
to Peter and me. And now ... Go along up to 
bed and get some sleep. You look like a scarecrow 
something else has scared." 
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Once Inez' mind had groped its way out of the 
fogs of anaesthesia and weakness, she was able to seo 
herself not, romantically, as a sufferer on a bed of 
pain, but as a privileged spectator occupying a 
proscenium-box at a special performance of a rare 
bit of comedy delightfully done. It seemed to her 
she had never before had such a vivid realisation of 
the exquisite fun of the thing, the joke of living, 
even the divine humour of dying. To have come to 
a hospital to discover this, was, it struck her, as racy 
as the rest. To begin with herself: 

It was easy to conceive the delicate thread on 
which her life had hung for so long as corresponding 
to the footlights on a stage, in the glow of which 
blemishes disappear, virtues and values are en- 
hanced. It differed from the ordinary form of illu- 
mination in that it radiated in two separate and 
distinct directions. Looking back on her little uni- 
verse from its hither side she saw it softened, beauti- 
fied, quite as, it was very evident, those looking at 
her in the same light saw her. It was all very curi- 
ous, very amusing. In her heart of heart she had 
always stood in awe of Alicita . . . Alicita the un- 
compromising, the austere. But now, Alicita tended 
her with a devotion so complete as to be almost op- 
pressive. She spared herself nothing, was quite sav- 
agely capable of sacrificing any one or anything on 
the altar of her filial consecration. No more criti- 
cisms, no more strictures. Whatever Inez said or 
did Alicita cooed over her in henlike content. 

"The moral of that is," thought Inez, "I must get 
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well as fast as I possibly can so she can meet me on 
eommon ground again. Now I'm supposed to be out 
of the lists, a smitten, wounded creature to whom all 
that is ipatemal in her appeals unlimitedly. Poor 
Bttle Alicita! I'd never dare let her know she's even 
funnier this way than when she Venounsed' me for 
her mother . . . funnier and more touching." 

The solemn progress of the Chief attended by his 
satellites, spotless young internes, immaculate blue- 
and-white nurses, was a perpetual delight. Nothing 
could be more stately, more calculated to inspire re- 
spect for the function and person of His Surgical 
Hi^ness." 

In the course of time visitors were admitted, and 
as Inez' field of vision was extended, her sense of 
high entertainment increased. 

"Sometimes," she confided to Ferdinand, "it seems 
as if I couldn't contain myself. I don't see how you 
stand it. All last night the poor woman in the room 
next this was mourning over herself. She had had 
ether the day before, and now she keeps crying: 
'Sixty-five dollars a week . . . and cracked ice! 
Sixty-five dollars a week . . . and cracked ice!' It's 
convulsing. And did you know there is a terrific 
Ladies' Battle on? It seems the Chief told Mrs. 
Cooper (on this floor, down the hall) that she was 
as beautiful as the evening-star, or something to 
that effect. Anyway, Mrs. Cooper repeated it, with 
elaborations, to Mrs. Goddard (from the sixth) and 
Mrs. Goddard reproached the Chief with it this 
morning. She was in here when he called. Poor 
man! He looked blank for a second, but the way 
he gathered himself together was heroic. 'Ah, one 
is speechless before perfection like yours, Mrs. God- 
dard. One could not attempt to paint the lily nor 
gild refined gold.' And Mrs. Goddard took it all in, 
as sweetly as a hungry infant. Oh me! And this 
IB what my little Ferdinand is subjected to! I 
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brought you up to be gentle and courteous to the 
sex, my son, but I do hope you won't take me too 
literally. Some women deserve to be snubbed. Pot 
, example . . . tiiat little blonde nurse. She has eyes 
like saucers of strawberry jam, and whenever she 
looks at you, the saucers spill over, both of them. 
It makes me nervous. And that extraordinarily 
pretty Miss Shealy from St. Louis. If she doesn't 
alter her behaviour I, as your mother, will have to 
ask if her intentions are honourable." 

Ferdinand gave a good imitation of a shudder. 

"Suppose she were to say they are." 

Like two inconsequent children they laughed. 

"I wonder some one doesn't make a musical com- 
edy of it." 

"Make a musical comedy of what?" 

Alicita, appearing in the doorway, stopped to put 
the question before coming forward. 

"This. The whole thing . . . here. A wonderful 
ensemble. Can't you see? Lovely heroine (rich 
girl disguised as poor nurse — ^very poor nurse) pas- 
sionately attached to young doctor. Villain of a 
surgeon in love with her. Jealous of young doctor. 
She repulses V. S. ... V. S. sets trap for her; she 
falls into it . . . fumbles prescriptions. Givea 
wrong remedy to right patient or right remedy to 
wrong patient. Both impatient. Plot thickens. 
Complications set in. Young doctor shoulders 
blame. V. S. shoulders young doctor. Duel. Nurse 
confesses. V. S. furious. . . . 'Off with her head!' 
like the Red Queen, or was it the White one?" 

"Whose head?" Alicita spoke gently, using the 
pacifying tone of one dealing with hysteria. 

Inez watched her chance and sent a look flashing 
over to Ferdinand. "Why, nurse's head, of course. 
Hero-doctor to the rescue. Cool as cream. Knows 
she hasn't any head. She's proved it lots of times. 
Also discovered at the start she was no nurse. Love* 
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ker notwithstanding. Believes in having only one 
head in his household. His, necessarily. V. S. 
foiled. Elopes with the Mother Superior. . . • 

"Qiorus: Blue-and-white nurses. . . . Snowy in- 
temea 

••Drinking-song Finale. 

Here's your powder, Kerens your piUI 
Drink them down with a right good wiU. 

•TBtage-directions: If not stirring enough, add 
tumblers and tea-spoons. Curtain." 

Ferdinand chuckled. Chuckled all the more be- 
cause Alicita looked so troubled. 

Was the little mother wandering again, just when 
they were congratulating themselves she was on the 
hi^road to recovery? She, in her turn, tried to 
catch Ferdinand's eye which, like a wary fish, evaded 
the angler. In desperation she had to come out at 
last with a flat: 

"I want to see you in the hall for a minute, Ferd,'* 
when all he could do was follow her obediently. 

"Mother's worse, isn't she?" 

Alicita was nothing if not direct. 

••By no means. What makes you think so?" 

'The way she's been going on. It's not rational. 
It sounds like the nonsense she babbled when she 
was coming out of ether that first night. When 'the 
Chief made you go home and rest. D'you remem- 
ber?" 

"I remember going home." 

"She chattered away like mad that ni^t. The 
dieerest nonsense you can imagine. Mostly about 
Matilda and money . . . money Matilda had loaned 
her that she ^ve her sacred word of honour would 
be paid back in full some day. As if Matilda . . . 
poor Matilda! would be in a position to lend any one 
anjrthing. Absurd. I tried to pacify her and now 
and then she came to enough to explain that she was 
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all right. I mustn't worry. Matilda had been paid 
back long and long ago. I tell you, Ferd, I'm 
worried. She's babbling in just the same way now, 
only on another topic." 

Ferdinand's eyes had grown intent. 

"Matilda! You say ^e talked about a loan from 
Matilda?" 

"Yes, it was all more or less confused, but die kept 
reverting to it, and one could piece together enou^ 
to make it seem quite coherent and plausible. I 
wouldn't have stopped to give it a second thou^t 
if she weren't wandering in just about the same 
fadiion now. It shows her brain is not clear. What 
do you suppose ..." 

"But she is not wandering. And her brain is aa 
clear as yours or mine. She's as sane as we are. She 
is just having her little joke, that's all. And as to 
Matilda, I can't be positive, but I'm of the opinion 
that she wasn't so far off on that either." 

"I don't in the least understand you." 

"Why, poor Matilda, as you call her, is a capir- 
talist. Poor Matilda has a good bit of her owa 
tucked away in her stocking, against a rainy day. 
She was comparatively an heiress before she came to 
live with us. Now she's superlatively one, at con>- 
pound interest, you know. You can warrant, being 
Matilda, she hasn't allowed any grass to grow under 
her feet." 

Alicita's fingws clutched his coat-sleeve. 

"Ferdinand!" she whispered, "you don't suppose. 
. . . It's not possible." 

He saw the Lame light beginning to break that she 
did, but waited for her to define it. 

"The money that took you to school . . . that 
paid the debts and ran the household until Mother 
was launched . . . you don't suppose, it isn't pos- 
sible that was Matilda's money!" 

He nodded. 
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"And all these years I thought it was . . . Mul- 
ford's. O Ferdinand! In my heart, all these years 
... in my heart I have renounced her for my 
mother." 

With the effort it took to bring out the foolish, 
difficult words, Alicita's self-control gave way. She 
dropped her head on Ferdinand's shoulder, clinging 
to him passionately. It was all over in a moment. 
At the sound of footsteps on the tiled floor behind 
them, she fled, leaving him to step back into hia 
mother's room, closing the door behind him. 

It was soon after this that they were able to take 
Inez home. James-Barnes was not the only one who 
regarded the step with misgiving. 

"Somehow I can't see Mother being contented 
with that old high-stoop-and-basement brand of ex- 
istence, after what she is accustomed to," Alicita 
confided to Ferdinand the night before they left the 
hospital. "It is all very well so long as the novelty 
lasts, while she is so weak it won't signify much to 
her where she is, I suppose. But the moment she 
recovers her strength she'll begin to long for the 
flesh-pots. Mother says she loves *the simple life.' 
But I notice the simplicity she has in mind is the 
kind that can only be produced by perfection of 
service. She is used to instant attendance, touching 
a bell and having servitors jump. Matilda won't 
jump. Her flesh might be willing but her bones are 
stiff. Then, what's going to make up for the lack 
of excitement, the applause, the lime-light, the con- 
stant movement of the theatre? Being Mrs. Brad- 
ford-of-the-Past is going to prove a very different 
proposition from being Nanda James with all that 
goes with her. Poor Mother! I give her a week 
to be so sick of the whole situation she'll fly back 
to her job on winged feet, like what Vida Sixsmith 
describes as: 'that dark-complected statute into 
your parlour, with a face onto him simular to that of 
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a lady. What's his name now? Mrs. Mewler she 
told me, but I forgot. Mc — Mc — McKewry. That's 
right, ain't it?' " 

"Very well, let her fly, as soon as she is up to it, 
if it makes her happy. But I am going to stand 
firm on two points. She must take all the time 
necessary to rest up in. And if we should happen to 
be mistaken and she shouldn't have any of those 
yearnings you attribute to her, nothing must induce 
us to let her go back at all. Ever." 

Alicita was plainly puzzled. 

"I wish you would explain what you have in mind 
when you say 'nothing must induce us to let her go 
back.' If she, herself, doesn't insist, who is going 
to try to persuade her, I should like to know?" , 

"Somebody might." 

"Mulford?" 

"Mulf ord, surely. But I was thinking of some one 
else." 

"J-B?" 

"Well, there has got to be an income that comes 
in, hasn't there, in order to provide him with an in- 
come that so exclusively goes out? I'm afraid he'd 
risk killing the silver goose that was bom with the 
golden egg in its mouth, so long as he got • . . the 

egg." 

"J-B can turn to and hustle for his own after this." 
"At his age? He's one horn of the dilemma. The 
other is Mother herself. As you say, she is accus- 
tomed to things that, if she stays at home, she'll find 
conspicuous by their absence. I couldn't ask her to 
live on what I earn, because what I earn isn't visible 
to the naked eye just at present. I've serious 
thoughts of taking it to the laboratory and putting 
it under a strong magnifying lens to see if it really 
is more than the hypothetical atom." 

"But you live on it. You and Matilda. You've 
told me so yourself. And you've never touched, any 
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more than I have, the allowance Mother haa made 
us. That is to say, weVe never touched it sinca 
weVe been in a position to strike out for ourselves.'' 

"No." 

"Well, then, there's that much wiih. its acciunu- 
lated interest, even supposing she has lived up to 
her limit, spent as she earhed/' 

"Yes, there is that much." 

"And the operating-room nurse told me this morn- 
ing the Chief had said in her presence that you had 
a future. He was sure of it." 

"Hail to the Chief! If he's sure of my future, I'lm 
sure Fm sure of my past. So there is only my pres- 
ent to be provided for. If some kind 'party* would 
only undertake to make sure of that, why, there you 
are ! I mean, there / am ! " 

Alicita placed an eloquent index-finger upon her 
own chest. 

"That reminds me," said Ferdinand, "how are you 
getting on? I'm in tiie dark. You always dodge it 
in letters, and since you have been here we haven't 
had over and above much time for heart-to-hearts." 

"There's nothing to tell. I'm about where I wa« 
when I started out. I haven't foimd it quite so easy 
to get on, as I thought. So many people striking 
out at the same time in a limited space, it's no won- 
der some of us get a black eye. But, if I haven't 
got on to any conspicuous extent, I haven't got off, 
either. I'm still aboard the train and if I don't 
arrive at last it won't be because I've quit." 

"Then you are going back to Boston as soon as 
Mother is on her feet again?" 

Alicita did not reply at once. When she did, it 
was slowly, reflectively, as if she were making up as 
she went along after the fashion of her childhood. 

"No, I think I won't go back to Boston. I don't 
believe a real New Yorker can flourish in that soil. 
I have come to the conclusion that you can't graft 
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a real New York sprout on a real Boston stem. It 
won't . . . blend; that isn't the term, but you know 
what I'm drivmg at?" 

"Yes." 

"New York is all things to all men . . . and some 
women. A Bostonian could come here and comfort- 
ably sustain life on the amount of Boston he'd ex- 
tract from the general brew. But a New Yorker in 
the Hub has to swallow his Boston neat or die of 
thirst. I almost died of thirst." 

"Poor old girl!" 

"Not a bit of it! I'm glad I went. I'm glad I 
came away. I'm going to take time and look about 
and see if there's a niche for me here. If not I'll 
try Chicago. I've a feeling something is waiting 
for me in Chicago." 

Ferdinand's eyes applauded the bit of whimsy, all 
the more because it w^ so unusual an essay on 
Alicita's part. 

"Matilda doesn't in the least approve of your tak- 
ing another job, did you know it?" he asked her. 
''She said last night: 'Alice-eater don't need a job 
any more than a cat needs a flag.' And when it 
comes to cats Matilda is an authority." 

"Won't it seem strange without Peter? And you 
eay she wears her hair white now?" 

"Silver-white. It's wonderful! Matilda's idea is 
to have us all stay at home. Settle down right there 
in the old place and make believe we're back in the 
old times . . . before our reverses." 

"God forbid!" said Alicita devoutly. 

"You wouldn't like it?" 

"To settle down . . . there? Not unless it is re- 
vealed to me as from above that it is my bounden- 
duty, as Matilda calls it, and then I shouldn't 
like it!" 

Ferdinand received the declaration with an un- 
derstanding nod. 
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"When I was a youngster I always used to won- 
der why one had to observe a boundin' duty more 
than a duty that didn't bound. I used to think they 
all, for the matter of that, were boundin' enough. 
Wherever you went, whatever you did, there was a 
duty ready to bound after you. You couldn't escape. 
And it's really so, isn't it?" 

"Yes, if one doesn't steel oneself and . . . dodge." 

"One thing, no, two things, have occurred to me 
since we've been talking," Ferdinand pursued. 
"There are two men who might be of tremendous 
service to you. One is 'Daddy Hull,' you know . . . 
Tom's father. He's Big Business personified. Then, 
there is Mr. EUinwood . . . Judge Ellinwood now. 
Either or both of them might have something to 
suggest. If your mind is made up and definitely 
set on a job, don't you want me to take the matter 
up with them?" 

"No, no! Never mind. I ... I have plans," 
Alicita demurred. 

Notwithstanding, his mother safely settled at 
home with Alicita in personal charge, Vida Sixsmitii 
at call and Matilda acting as chief-supervisor, Fer- 
dinand betook himself to Judge Ellinwood's, follow- 
ing the old familiar trail his boyidi feet had so often 
trod. 

The precious intimacy had been kept alive through 
all the intervening years, but naturally the earlier 
custom of regular meetings and correspondence had 
lapsed into a sort of go-as-you-please intercourse, 
the inevitable result of crowding duties on both sides. 
It was understood that Ferdinand would "drop in" 
without formality whenever he diould have the time. 
If he did not appear within a given period, or if, 
coming, he found his friend engaged, no offence was 
taken, no suspicion raised of neglect or disinterest 
on the one .side or the other. Whenever they met it 
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waa to take up the old thread predsely where it had 
been dropped. 

To-night Ferdinand was for turning away as soon 
as the door was opened to him, for from the front 
parlour issued the hum of animated voices, the flare 
of extra gas-jets, proof positive there was "com- 
pany." 

The maid, new since his last call, would have let 
him go unannounced as he wished, but just as he 
was about to turn away, the hangings of the parlour- \ 
door-space were pulled aside and a voice he knew 
called back blithely to some one within the room: 

"I'll go get them. I know just where they are. 
You left them on the table in the sitting-room. . . ." 

In her quick little charge across the hall, from 
threshold to staircase, Pauline Preston came to an 
abrupt halt. 

"Oh, hello!" 

Ferdinand spoke out bojrishly with no attempt to 
check the impulse of glad recognition that sent his 
hand out toward hers. Instead of meeting him in 
his own buoyant spirit, she drew back a step, re- 
peating his "hello" it is true, but with all the cor- 
diality carefully extracted. 

The servant gazed at them for a moment, sized up 
the situation after the fashion of her kind, and left 
them "to fight it out by themselves." 

Without in the least understanding why, Ferdi- 
nand felt the necessity of explanations, apologies. 
He realised himself as worse than superfluous, in- 
trusive. In this house where since ever he was a 
child he had been made to feel at home! 

Grasping the doorknob he turned it hastily. 

"I can't stop. I only came to . . ." 

"See uncle? I understand. I'll tell him. You'll 
wait?" 

"No, no, please! I'll come again. Some ni^t 
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when he ia quite alone. I should say, when no one 
else is here." 

Carefully he opened the door, passed out and 
closed it upon himself. Outside in the vestibule h« 
stood staring in blank bewilderment. Suddenly he 
laughed. 

"It's fortunate one operates with one's hands, be- 
cause it seems I haven't been satisfied with putting 
my foot in it, I've got in with both feet . . • bodily! 
Idiot!" 

But quick on his self-contempt came the question : 

"What does it all mean? I'm not usually such a 
tongue-tied clodhopper in the presence of a woman. 
And she is so different!" That ni^t at Carnegie 
she was not like this. Why had she changed? Ob- 
viously the sensible thing to do was go back and ask 
her. His hand was on the door-bell. Quickly h« 
withdrew it. If his first intrusion had been "a bad 
break," a second would not mend matters. Besides, 
there was something more than appeared on the sur- 
face apparently. The few words they had exchanged 
were spoken in an undertone, yet now his ears thun- 
dered as if, after uproar, he had passed into deafen- 
ing silence. All the way home his mind grappled 
with vain speculations. What was the trouble? 
What made him think there was any trouble? Girls 
were notoriously creatures of mood. . . . Useless. 
Deep in his heart he knew that behind their outward 
quiet had been some sort of disruptive clash. He 
could not see Pauline Preston . . . Pearl . . . with- 
holding cordial reciprocities without what appeared 
to her good and sufficient reason. She must hav8 
discovered what made her regard him as one beyond 
the pale. 

Vividly he was aware that his act of shutting the 
door on himself was symbolic, typical of the great 
Mortal Mishap whereby in the course of his fool- 
fumblings at ihe open door of happiness, poor, grop- 
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ing Everyman swings it to, closing and barring him- 
self into outer darkness. 

He saw, as he had never seen before, how much he 
counted on Pauline Preston's approbation. To know 
himself deprived of it cost him unbelievable pangs. 
Looking back to the beginning, seeing the beginning 
in the light of later intellectual, intuitive cognitions, 
he realised how closely and for how long she had 
been associated with his life on its most vital side. 
Acting under constant suggestion most delicately, 
adroitly applied, he had played with her, studied 
with her, striven with her in friendly rivalry, seen 
her, when all was said and done, as the ultimate 
ideal, and laboured in his stumbling, boyish, human 
fashion to emulate her in all she said, and did, and 
tended towards, as it came to him through the illu- 
minating medium of "the captain's" prismatic imag- 
ination. 

He had recognised her, years ago, at Tom Hull's. 
But never, until the other night, had he realised that 
*^the captain" had played a double game . . . using 
him, Ferdinand, as a means of inspiration to Pauline 
even as he had used Pauline as a means of inspira- 
tion to Ferdinand. Seeing the subjective mind as 
the real source, the real theatre of all objective func- 
tioning, the two little protagonists had been as 
closely iEtssociated, more closely associated, than if 
they had acted out their little comedy on what is 
called the "real" because the material stage of being. 

And now, after a friendship of so many years, they 
were estranged. 

Before he succeeded in fitting his key into the 
front-door lock at home, the knob turned softly 
from within and Alicita beckoned him back into the 
consulting-room. She glided noiselessly ahead like 
an excited phantom, brimful of startling intelli- 
gence. 

"What's up? Is Mother . . . T 
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"No, no I Mother is all ri^t. Sound adeep. It's 
this. ... A telegram. You had hardly got round 
the comer when it came. I opened it because . . . 
because . • ." 
, Ferdinand's eyes mocked her tenderly. 

"Because, Mrs. Bluebeard, you wantpd to know, 
you know." 

"There might have had to be an immediate an- 
swer. You never can tell." 

"Quite so. You never can." 

"Ferd," her impatience broke bounds, "I'm going 
to read it to you. Listen! 

" 'Current issue Medical Register contains report New Yoi^ 
lAcademy of Medicine's official investigation and endorsement 
of your treatment of Sixsmith case et al., as brought to it» 
attention by Paumonok College Hospital Free Clinic. Will 
you undertake similar case here.. My patient. Money no ob- 
ject. Wire my expense. 

"J. K. Shttrtleff, M.D., 
"Chicago, Ills.''' 

She stopped, looking up at him expectantly, in- 
viting him with appealing eyes to respond satisfac- 
torily to the splendour of her bolt from the blue. 
[ That he did not so react was due, partly to his con- 
cern about Pauline, partly to Alicita herself, whose 
femininity so rarely took the form of heroics that 
when it did no man born of woman could have re- 
sisted the temptation to tease her. 

"IsQ't it wonderful?" she persisted. 

"Isn't what wonderful?" 

"Why, the telegram!" 

"Wonderful? No. It's you who are wonderful, 
if you like . . . fearful and wonderful maid!" 

Alicita's scorn of his trifling was profound. See- 
ing which he continued: 

"'Money no object.' The dickens it isn't! It's 
a mighty big object as I see it. *Wire my expense!' 
What alls his expense that it needs to be wired* 
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Anyhow, I'm not an electrician . . . I'm not in the 
wiring business." 

"When you are ready to talk sense," interrupted 
Alicita, "let me know. Meanwhile, don't think I 
can't see through you. You're pleased as Punch, as 
you ought to be. At last it's come! Your chance. 
Your great, spectacularly splendid chance!" 

"Chance for what?" 

"To show the world what is in you. What you are 
made of, of course." 

"My dear child, I don't want to show the world 
any such thing. Being what Mrs. Sixsmith calls a 
'surgeant' I have to see altogether too much of what 
is in other people . . . what they are made of." 

"Ferdinand!" Alicita's voice was charged with 
disgust. She rode rough-shod over him and his ir- 
relevant interruption. 

"And if this new patient should happen to be a 
person of prominence, one of those great steel or 
copper magnates . . . why, don't you see your for- 
tune would be made! AU his friends . . . capital- 
ists like himself, would have you operate on them! 
You'd be rolling in money before you knew where 
you 'were at.' " 

Ferdinand laughed. 

"I see! Frenzied ro-mance with a vengeance.'* 

She fixed him with a long disquieting gaze. 

"Ferdinand Bradford, something has happened to 
you. What is it?" The blunt unexpectedness of 
her startled and confused him. He coloured under 
her searching eyes, until with a grim little nod of 
intelligence die released him. 

"Never mind. You needn't tell me if you don't 
want to. But that doesn't in the least alter the fact 
that I know." 

"What do you know?" 

"Why, what ails you. If you won't tell me, I'U 
tell you. Pauline Preston!" 
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If Alicita had felt defrauded as to the effect of 
the tel^am, she was compensated now. 

Ferdinand stared at her spell-bound. 

Her chin went up in quite the old Alicita-manner. 
She gave a short, audacious lau^. 

"Haven't I always said I don't need to be told 
thmgs?" 

"But how . . .r 

"Oh, you poor Innocent! I wish I could keep you 
in suspense. But you are too pathetically funny. 
It's disarming. First-off, as we used to say, if a body 
wants to keep a secret inviolate, liie less paper he 
covers with it, the better. That's axiomatic. Doctor 
Ferdinand Bradford, M.D. — ^M.D. standing in this 
case for my dear. 

! "Of course a little youngster, eleven going-on 
twelve or so, couldn't be expected to know that. 
He'd probably think, if he thou^t at all, that he 
had effectually hidden his tracks when he tore up 
certain nice little sketches he had made of a pretty 
Kttle girl, with: — 'I wander if this looks like Paw- 
leen Prestin?' or words to that effect, scrawled on 
the margin. 

"I was a young minx. I can see that now. I was 
absolutely devoid of principle. Quite disingenuous, 
oh, quite! The sleuth-hoimd instinct was strong 
then, as it is now. I used to ^lissun.' I used to 
'peek.' Also I wasn't above grubbing about in scrap- 
baskets when I thought they would furnish me with 
the clue I was after. You have no idea what sport 
it was to piece bits together and see the truth grad- 
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ually evolve under your hand. It was really the only 
*fun' I cared for. The fool-games the other gkls 
liked to play were tame beside mine. There was no 
point to them. The girls and I didn't 'get on' be- 
cause they knew I despised their silly make-believes. 
They thought, and they were about ri^t, I was 'a 
horrid little stuck-up.' 

''But I'm off my track: . . . There's only one 
thing I want to say before I go back to Pauline 
Preston. . . . You have asked me dozens of times 
what it was I was busy with in Boston. What sort 
of 'job' I was 'holding down,' as they say. I didn't 
tell you because I rather suspected you would dis- 
approve. But now I'm going to come out with it 
flat. I was Confidential Agent of a huge concern, 
rooted here, branching all over the country. It was 
my business to find filings out for myself without 
being told. If they could have caught me young 
enough, I'd have been a rare prize. But as I grew 
older I developed things like good taste and con- 
science and a lot of other excess baggage that rarely 
encumber j^uthful travellers through this vale of 
tears. As it was, my employers looked upon me aa 
a sort of lucky find and everything went well until I 
discovered that they were willing to pay in inverse 
ratio . . . clean money for dirty work. When they 
found they couldn't pay me enou^ to do certain 
things i^ncertain ways they had no further use for 
me. They said one can't investigate and keep clean 
hands, and a pure heart. Do it, if you please, on the 
square. I say you can and I mean to stick to it. If 
I'm wrong I'll turn to something different. But 
they'll have to prove me wrong first." 

Though she knew she had given Ferdinand a stab 
in her confession of the nature of her chosen work 
from which she knew he would recoil, considering it 
ignoble, she proceeded unabashed: 

"Some day I'm going to prove that one can em- 
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ploy discredited means for heroic ends. . . . Yotf 
wait. I know what I'm talking about. But to go 
back to Pauline Preston. I couldn't keep tab on 
you after you went to school, of course. But when 
you came back from the Hull's that first time and I 
unpacked your trunk, I came on a butterfly-bow of 
bronze ribbon tucked carefully away in one of your 
portfolios. There were sketches, too. A miscellane- 
ous collection, but a number of the same person . . . 
a girL The ribbon wasn't a necktie. It was a hair- 
ribbon. Now, I don't suppose you ever noticed that 
I never wore brown in my ribbony days, any more 
than I wear it to-day. So I couldn't flatter myself 
my brother was treasuring a souvenir of little Alicita. 
And when I asked Tom Hull about Ruth and Grace 
and Grissie he said his family 'ran to' blue and pink. 
He personally preferred cardinal-red ... of course 
I knew only because he wanted to be flirtatious and 
I happened to be wearing it at the time. But I made 
my own deductions. You'll generally find a red- 
haired girl wearing bronze. It goes with her eyes 
and complexion. Ergo : Young Ferdinand was inter- 
ested in a red-hair^ girl. I had to stop there. 
Nothing seemed to develop after the hair-ribbon. 
Or else I was too busy with other things to follow 
you up more closely at the time. I'll tell you some 
day what I was doing. I'm still at it, as a matter of 
fact. But we'll let that pass for the present. I let 
you drop for what seemed to me more pressing mat- 
ters, always keeping in mind that the sketches of 
the kiddie you 'wandered' about, and this same pig- 
tailed young person were the same model at differ- 
ent stages of development." 

Ferdinand shook his head incredulously. 

"You're making it up, every word of it! You 
couldn't have been so shrewd, Alicita! It's not . . . 
according to humanity, as old Bridget used to say." 

"Wait and see. Thought I to myself, thought Iti 
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He's still on the Pauline Preston trail. And this 
time he has caught her ... by the hair-ribbon. 
Some day he may imitate the action of the cave-man, 
and then it will be the hair. So much for so much! 

"When we were at the hospital dawned upon my 
vision one fateful day . . . Miss Shealey. Miss 
Shealey made up furiously to Mother, even more 
furiously than she was maJking up to you. She de- 
cided in her own mind I was a hospital-attendant or 
companion or something, and snubbed me whenever 
I happened about, which wasn't often, for I tried 
to slip out of her way because I wanted to watch 
her little game, and one can't do efficient studying 
too near the subject. They get self-conscious and 
so do you and besides, it spoils the perspective. 
Miss Shealey is ardent but she has no technic. She 
is clumsy. Her approach is a lunge. She doesn't 
execute . . . she plain kills. I had no fear for you, 
so far as she was concerned. I could trust you to 
put Miss Shealey so very delicately, so very effec- 
tually back where she belonged that she'd never 
know she had been eliminated. That's why I didn't 
warn you as Mother wanted me to do. I felt more 
like warning you in another case . . ." 

"The blonde nurse? Perfectly harmless, I assure 
you." 

"Not the blonde nurse. It was like this: One 
day (you were over here at the time) Miss Shealey 
appeared accompanied by some one she introduced 
as her intimate friend, but I don't think the friend 
was so sure of the intimacy. Mother was sitting up 
by that time, seeing occasional visitors and the 
friend explained that knowing J-B she took the lib- 
erty of bringing his mother a few flowers. She was 
everything that Miss Shealey wasn't . . . delicate, 
subtle, ever so refined and cultivated. She had cop- 
per-coloured hair, and beautiful eyes — the colour of 
rich russet shoes that have just been polished. And 
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a complexion that would make a cave-man out of an 
acolyte ... or do I mean anchorite? She was ex- 
traordinarily nice about J-B. Mother was delighted. 
She was ready the instant the copper-haired one 
threw out the J-B bait to swallow it whole. Never 
a word about you, oh no! But everything Miss 
Brown-eyes said about J-B gave Mother a chance to 
hold forth on you. You understand the manoeuvre? 
If J-B had seemed neglected Mother would have felt 
the need to champion him. As it was, you were the 
one who happened to be in danger of being over- 
looked. Naturally Mother had to correct that. I 
tell you, that young person is a past-master at 
angling. She got precisely what she wanted." 

"And what," ventured Ferdinand after a pause, 
"did she want?" 

Alicita chose to remain sibyllic. 

"Precisely what she got. Mother was completely 
captivated with the idea of J-B being in the way of 
winning such a winner. Dear Innocent! When you 
came in a while ago you were blue as indigo. The 
kind of blue that, in a man, means girl and ince 
versd. The thing I've half a mind to tell you would 
cheer you up, but it wouldn't by any chance cheer 
her — ^Miss Pauline Preston, up. That is, if she knew 
I had told." 

"Then don't tell." 

Alicita threw him a mocking laugh. 

" *Ain't you a noble boy. Mother?' But I already 
have told you, if you only knew it. As you don't, I 
won't reveal any more secrets of the pent-house. 
I'll remain loyal to my sex. Only now you are con- 
vinced I have you in my pocket, what has she done 
to you? Come down from your high horse and tell 
sister. Alicita will kiss it and make it well." 

It was not often that Alicita was in so lightly 
jocular a mood. Ferdinand felt she was sacrificing 
hereelf for his sake, playing up merely to quicken 
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his interest, raise his spirits. It left him nothing to 
do but reward her with his confidence. 

"That's the mischief of it," he explained, "she 
hasn't done anything. I feel like a snuffed-out can- 
dle, that's all." 

"What did you do to be snuffed? Flare up, or. 
just get soft and slop over. . . . Oh, I hope not 
that." 

Ferdinand shook his head. 

"But you must have done something. One isn't 
snuffed-out by Pauline Preston for noticing." 

"I appeared at her uncle's house. . . . Judge 
EUinwood is her uncle ... at an inopportune time. 
There were guests. But she might have given me 
credit for enough delicacy to see for myself I was 
superfluous and would go without having to be as- 
sisted." 

"Oh, pooh! You know you weren't snuffed out 
for that. She's not that kind. Besides . . . she 
. . . but I said I wouldn't tell. There's something 
else." 

Her expression revealed so clearly her mind was 
busy that he forbore to put the question on his lips. 

"If she were any other kind of girl I'd risk a guess 
that J-B has been inventing some sort of fabulous 
tale to discredit you. But she wouldn't believe it. 
She would insist on having the truth from you first- 
hand. By the same token, if she had got hold of 
that old Mulford rumour. . . . She's too just to let 

it weigh against her 1 ^liking for you. No. If 

she has changed it is because she has seen with her 
own eyes, or heard with her own ears what se^ms to 
her evidence damaging to your character. You are 
the only one, Ferd, who can decide if such a thing 
is possible." 

Ferdinand changed colour, but did not speak, and 
Alicita resumed after a painful moment of mute 
interrogation: 
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"If your conscience is clear, the thing for you to 
do is go to her and tell her so. She'll hear you. 
She'll give you fair play. If, on the other hand . . ." 

"That's it! If on the other hand . . ."Ferdinand 
broke in, in a voice Alicita did not recognise as his, 
"What is there for a man to do if ... on the other 
handr 
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AliiciTA did not realise that her great chance had 
come, it bore so little resemblance to the chance of 
her dreams. But being Alicita, working on the prin- 
ciple ^at all's fish that comes to my net, she cast 
upon the other side of the boat and brought up 
Ferdinand's soul alive from the depths of discour- 
agement. 

They talked far into the ni^t. 

That Ferdinand, her little brother, should ever 
have gone so far astray, was a shock that turned her 
universe upside down. In her quick revulsion of 
feeling she would have lashed out, scorning him, 
spuming him for falling below the standard die had 
set for his conduct, saying things that would irre- 
trievably sear and scar. Some subtle governing un- 
der-impulse rose to the rescue of tiiem both. Sitting 
pale and rigidly attentive she heard him out, with 
as little interruption aa if she had been Verily her- 
self. And as he went on, speaking with a simple 
candour impossible to doubt, sparing himself not 
at all, taking full blame with no attempt at excuse 
or palliation, her mind grew more open, her soul less 
hostile. 

At last she spoke. 

*^ouVe been an awful silly, Ferd. Of course you 
know that. Suppose that . . . creature ... up 
there at camp was being turned down by everybody! 
That was no reason you should take her up. Noth- 
ing but a young boy! It was too foolish of you! 
And it seems to have been the same story, with 
variations, right along, so far as I can sea Don't 
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you know any better than to try to act the km^t- 
errant to every . . . dam sell (there! IVe said it, 
and I mean it!) that pretends to turn to you in dis- 
tress? Now I see why Mother was so worried about 
that blonde nurse. I suppose you'd be ready to 
marry her the minute Dr. Park throws her over, 
which I can tell you, he is now in the process of 
doing . . . Tience those tears,' and those appealing 
eyes turned on you. You keep out of it, Ferdinand 
Bradford, do you hear me? And I don't want to 
listen to any talk about your having 'ruined your 
life,' that there's nothing left now but to accept the 
inevitable. Something some big Brain somewhere 
. . . Emerson or somebody, says about things being 
inevitable comes back to me. . . . 'Nothing is in- 
evitable, that the consciousness refuses to accept aa 
inevitable.' So just get busy on seeing that your 
consciousness declines, and there you are! I suppose 
one could have foreseen what has happened if one 
had kept track of you on the inside as one has on 
the out. When we were kiddies you were always 
falling down in the street because you would never 
look where you walked. You were always starmg up 
into the clouds or gazing at the stars. It used to 
make me feel like dapping you when you stubbed 
your new shoes and got dust ground into your new 
panties, on the way to parties and things. That's 
precisely what you've been doing now. You've been 
, star-gazing, dreaming dreams and seeing visions and 
you've come face up against hard facts. You've 
stumbled and got smeared and rumpled, but you're 
not ruined so long as you pick yourself up and mind 
your step in the future, so long as, figuratively speak- 
ing, you don't resign yourself to lie in the mud- 
puddle and wallow. But if you don't intend to pick 
yourself up, why then, of course . . ." 

"I do." 

Something in the quick response, the way it waa 
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uttered, brought a lump into Alicita's throat. She 
tried to laugh it off. 

"The way you say that makes me think of a bride- 
groom or something taking sacrificial vows at the 
hymeneal altar." 

Across Ferdinand's face shot one of his whimsical 
half-smiles. 

"Sacramental sounds better in that connection 
than sacrificial, though, of coiu'se, sa<3rificial applies." 

"What's the odds so long as you *get me'? What 
I want to say is, I've dipped a bit into psychology, 
physics too, to help me in my work. They do, you 
know, help a lot. Not long ago I ran across some- 
thing that I'm going to read to you. . . . Wait a 
minute ... I know just where to find it." 

She was gone. 
. Alone, Ferdinand stared into space. So intensely 
conscious was he of spiritual commotion within, that 
he was quite unaware of physical disturbance with- 
out, until he felt Alicita's arms about his shoulders, 
heard her voice whisper soothingly against his cheek: 

"It's all right, Ferd! It's going to be all right. 
You'll retrieve. There's nothing to prevent it, if 
you fix your mind and heart on making good. Lis- 
ten to this and see if it doesn't give you a boost. 

" The mathematician says . . . when two bodies 
impinge the time of impact may be divided into two 
parts, the first known as the time of compression, 
during which even the hardest bodies suffer tem- 
porary loss of shape at the point of impact; and the 
second the time of restitution, during which the 
natural ^ape is regained. Therefore elastic bodies 
are those which exert a greater effort to recover their 
shape, hence they rebound further.' 

"(D'you remember how father sometimes used to 
call you 'Flexible Ferdinand'?) 

" The elastic body though having suffered the 
greater loss of shape would rebound further, take 
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more time for restitution and ultimately exert the 
greater effort to recover its original form and po- 
sition/ 

"Things come to one as one looks back. I can see 
that all tiiose early years were your time of compres- 
sion. Everything contributed. J-B tyrannising 
over you. Matilda so dead afraid she'd spoil you 
that she went to the other extreme. I bearing down 
hard because you seemed so non-resistant I couldn't 
help it. And then our reverses. You poor little 
elastic body, you! Those years made a deep in- 
dentation. And then suddenly, quick on the time of 
compression, came the time of restitution. . . . The 
pressure was removed and you rebounded. I sup- 
pose our friend the mathematician could calculate 
to a fraction the force of the pressure by the dis- 
tance of the rebound, or the other way about. But 
it doesn't signify, does it? Because now is another 
period, a third 'time' the mathematician hasn't told 
us anything about: the time of equilibration, let's 
call it. That is the stage at which you have just 
arrived. Having arrived, all that remains is find 
yourself and settle." 

Ferdinand's eyes meeting hers made her pause. 

"But can I settle? How about my flexibility being 
so ingrained I'll always be stuff to wind around any 
one's finger?" 

"For a simpleton who couldn't do her sums at 
school I flatter myself I've found the right answer 
to your problem. Flexibility isn't vacillation. Re- 
member that." 

"Yes. But by the same token, since it is my prob- 
lem I ought to have been the one to do it. To take 
advantage of the way you have figured it out, puts 
me in the position of a poor 'copy-cat' who sneaks 
his answer out of the back of the arithmetic, or off 
another fellow's slate. I'm not much to brag of, I 
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know that! A weak brother, if ever there was one I 
But I never stooped to such low shifts." 

"Pish! Tush! Fudge! Also tut-tut! Don't talk 
nonsense. You know better than to believe what you 
say. But if you say it long enough you will believe 
it. You mustn't inoculate yourself with poisonous 
virus unless you're prepared to have it take. Please 
note, how when one is with the Romans one does as 
the Romans do. Similarly, when one is with sur- 
geons one . . . surges. And that jes' nachelly brings 
us back to Dr. Shurtleff." 

"I'll go, of coxirse," Ferdinand announced 
promptly. 

"Good!" 

"I'U wire him the first thing in the morning." 

Alicita's mind was travelling a difficult track, the 
direction of which Ferdinand could but vaguely 
predicate until, led by the crumbs she dropped, he 
had followed her all the way. 
( "You'll have to pass her uncle's house when you 
go to the telegraph office." 

"If you're speaking of Miss Preston's uncle . . ^ 
if you're speaking of Judge Ellinwood's house . . . 
it's quite in a different direction." 
I Ferdinand's attempt at correction was cut short. 
j "I wasn't arguing with you, I was telling you,'^ 
Alicita proceeded gravely. "I repeat, you'll have to 
pass her uncle's house when you go to the telegraph- 
office. Take your bag and walk at a brisk pace as 
if you had a hurry-call, no time to lose. Busy-doctor 
effect. See?" 
^ "What's that for? I don't see the point." 

"To produce an impression. Plant a suggestion." 

"Suppose she is not on watch for me? She 
mightn't be, you know!" 

, If he thought with irony to abash Alicita he was 
disappointed. 
^ "Qiarge it up to profit and bss and let it go. Sup- 
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pose she is on watch. Or suppose she just hap- 
pens , . ." 

"Wouldn't it be simpler to walk right in?" 

"Sometimes it's better not to be quite so simple. 
You went right in last night. Suppose this morning 
you give her a chance to come r^t out . . ." 

"Alicita, you're a . . ." 

"Do as I tell you," commanded the Delphic Oracle 
and marched off to bed. 
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Ferdinand started out the next morning fully 
persuaded that Alicita's scheme was absurd and he 
would be a cheerful idiot to follow it up. Never- 
theless, he carried his professiorfal bag with him 
when he went to wire Dr. Shurtlefif, and on the way, 
in passing Judge Ellinwood's he not alone speeded 
up to the proper hurry-call tempo, but assumed the 
absorbed look of the medical man working at high 
pressure to meet all the demands of a clamouring 
practice. 

The sheer fun of the game would have appealed 
to the eternal boy in him, even if Ferdinand's nat- 
ural tendency had not been to answer to Alicita's 
firm hand upon the curb-rein. As it was he carried 
out her instructions to the letter, and then was 
naively amazed when what she had foreseen as a 
possibility became fact. 

Returning from his errand, he saw upon the steps 
of Judge Effinwood's house Pauline Preston and her 
uncle. They were just about to descend, he pausing 
to correct some evident defect in the fastening of 
the small hand-satchel he held, obviously Pauline's 
hand-satchel. She might have allowed Ferdinand 
to swing by without check or hindrance, but Judge 
EUinwood brought him to a halt with a hearty salu- 
tation. 

"Hullo, there! Stop thief! You don't get away 
from me as easily as that, patients or no patients. 
Let'em wait. You can charge me up for detentions. 
Which way are you going, eh ? We are for the other 
side of the river. Her aunt and I want Pauline to 
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stay, but she says Manhattan will have to stop oper- 
ations unless she gets back/' 

As Ferdinand's direction, curiously enough, lay 
across the river too they all boarded a subway train 
together. Pauline pale and silent, Judge Ellmwood 
oblivious to everything, apparently, but his pleas- 
ure in seeing Ferdinand again, and Ferdinand in- 
wardly cursing himself for an ingrate because he was 
wishing the dear old man furtiher than beyond in 
order that he might have a chance to try, at least, to 
make his peace with Pauline. It was curious, he 
ruminated, how age encases itself in a hardening 
shell of its own passive habit against the vital claims 
of the younger generation. Self-engrossed, exclu- 
sive, unsympathetic. . . . His meditations suffered 
a sudden check when Judge EUinwood, grasping his 
arm hurriedly, thrust Pauline's hand-satchel upon 
him! 

"I've got to get off here. I find I have forgotten 
something. Take care of my girl, Ferdinand. Good- 
bye, children." 

Before they had time to reply he was gone. 

Something about the manner of his going aroused 
suspicion. Mechanically Ferdinand looked after him 
expecting, perhaps, to see his old friend hastening 
back along the platform. Nothing of the sort. The 
train, pulling out of the station, left him standing 
> placidly where he was, obviously waiting for the next 
to pull in. 

Ferdinand turned to Pauline. 

"Do you believe it?" 

"Believe what?" 

"That he forgot something." 

"He never forgets anything. That's the wonder- 
ful thing about him. He never forgets others. He 
never forgets himself." 

"The italics," observed Ferdinand, "are yours. 
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An unmistakable fling at me. You intend to convey 
that I have forgotten others . . . and myself." 

He did not fall into the blunder of supposing her 
slow headshake indicated disavowal, only that what 
had come between them was too vast, too serious to 
discuss here and now. 

"I've not forgotten you/' he persisted. "Myself, 
maybe. But you . . . never." 

The noise of the train made conversation diflficult. 
He thought she dropped the word: "Phrases." 

"They are not phrases. They are the truth. I 
tried, years ago, to see you again. I mean you, your- 
self, Pauline. You deliberately dodged at the Hull's. 
You can't deny it. I wanted to tell you as much of 
the truth about me as ... as a bad lot like me 
could tell a good girl. But you disappeared . . . 
were at school abroad. Paris, Tommy told me. 
Every time I asked him about you, it was always the 
same: 'Still on the other side.' Then directly after 
that night at Carnegie (my first chance), my mother 
was taken mortally sick. I was with her night and 
day . . ." 

He could not tell how much if any of what he 
said reached her. She sat, her face tense, her eyes 
fixed straight ahead, as motionless as it is possible 
for a human creature to sit. So that when, at last, 
she broke in upon him it caused the sort of shock 
one might feel if a wax figure in a show-window sud- 
denly gave vent in scorching words, to a burst of 
outraged dignity. 

"You think I'm complaining because you . . . 
neglected me?" 

He saw in a minute that he had "made a mess of 
it." Her inference was perfectly natural in face 
of his maladroit way of expressing himself. 

With that old, unconscious boyish trick of the 
brows, he faced her bewilderedly. 

"Oh, Lord! Now I have put my foot in it!" 
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And that was all he said until they were out oil 
the street-level, making their quiet way to her home. 
Then, following up his inner reflections: 

"No, I haven't the hardihood to suppose you'd 
take me seriously enou^ for that!" he continued, 
"although . . ." 

She did not help him along with a syllable. He 
could fairly see the chip on her shoulder. 

"Although, really, when it comes right down to it, 
one might, mightn't one without too much effront- 
ery, count a little on the sort of camaraderie estab- 
lished through the long years by the very special sort 
of experience we, you and I, have been privileged 
to enjoy." 

"You mean our funny friendship of so many years 
when we knew each otiier and didn't know it?" 

"Yes." 

"Having had that experience only makes it worse." 

"Oh, no, it doesn't. It makes it better. Or, it 
ought to make it betta*, because if it has done any- 
tiiing at all, it has served to make us acquainted, I 
mean, intimately, with each other. It has inter- 
preted us one to the other according to the spirit 
rather than the letter." 

"That sort of reasoning leads away from the 
point," she disagreed. "If we begin to discount the 
letter there is no visible end to what we may not 
excuse in ourselves on the ground that our spirit was 
willing but our flesh was weak." 

"You know, I hope, that I couldn't possibly de- 
scend to that depth." 

"Very often, I grant you," she kept it up, "one's 
conduct does belie one's soul, but we ought not to 
fly to that as a refuge when we are brought to book, 
ought we?" 

"We ought not. I am not. I am here for you to 
do what you like with. All I ask is that you bring 
out your book . . . yoiu* black book, and give me a 
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chance to speak for myself before you go back on 
me entirely and write me down a lost sheep. If you 
listened to others it's only fair, isn't it, you should 
listen to me?" 

"I haven't listened to others," she repudiated im- 
petuously. "Never have I. And there have been 
plenty of times when I might. Years ago the fel- 
lows from school, Tom's friends from The Belfry, 
used to say things. I closed my ears. I wouldn't 
believe. I knew you, or I thought I did, better than 
that. You were my chum. The friend I'd played 
with for years and years, since we were ever-so kid- 
dies. You were The-Boy-I-Love my uncle used to 
talk about. He kept me up to standard by holding 
you before my eyes as a paragon, the sum of all the 
virtues." 

"Oh Lord!" lamented Ferdinand. "A paragon! 
He did the same thing, played the same game with 
me about you. But there he was right. After I 
got through being madly jealous I spent my young 
life in a wild endeavour to emulate you. Talk about 
Foxy Grandpa! . . . Crafty Under 

She dismissed the frivolous allusion with an im- 
patient little tbss of the head. 

"When we were at the Hull's I had my first heart- 
ache over you. You were so dead-easy. Tom and 
the girls could wind you 'round their fingers. It 
made me frantic with rage ... at them, at you, at 
myself for caring what you did or didn't do. But 
I couldn't help it. I had no peace longing for you 
to show them. Well, you remember how you did 
. . . after I'd snapped at you like a wretched little 
spitfire." 

"Even so, even granting that you snapped at me 
like a wretched little spitfire (which I don't of course 
. . . grant, I mean) you were kinder then, than you 
are now. This third-degree business you are putting 
me through is a tougher experience than that was. 
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It's a ni^tmare. The kind of heart-stopping tor- 
ture that used to make me cry to heaven when I was 
a kid. If I don't cry now it's only because I've no 
one to cry to." 

Again she dismissed his tone as trivial. 

"I heard you were fitting yourself to be a doctor. 
You who had always dreamed of being an artist. 
Dead-easy still. Always, it seemed, being swayed 
by a will stronger than your own. And then, as I 
say, I heard rumours of other things. Vague, uncer- 
tain stories to which I wouldn't listen but that still, 
somehow, got into my consciousness. Oh, I had so 
wanted you to hold the torch high, high as Liberty's. 
I suppose you'll say it is 'just like a woman': that I 
am what we children used to call mad at you because 
you haven't done it." 

"On the contrary," said Ferdinand, "I think it's 
wonderful of you to have cared." 

She gave him a long unfathomable look before 
taking up her thread again. 

"You know May Shealey . . .? At the hospital 
where your mother was? Perhaps you don't know 
that I went to see her there . . . May and your 
mother? Well, I did. That was natural, wasn't it, 
when I heard she was Mrs. Bradford . . . your 
mother? I always expected we . . . you and I . . . 
would run across each other, but we never did. I 
went to see May every day, not because we were so 
intimate, but she was sick and aJone in town, and 
it was no more than one's duty to look after her. 
But when she insinuated that . . . that there were 
good reasons why the nurses and . . . and . . . 
everybody were in love with you . . . that you flir- 
tatiously led them on ... I said she must take it 
back or I'd never come there again. I told her peo- 
ple ought not to say such things unless they could 
bring proof to back their statements." 

"What did she say?" 
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"Nothing. That is, nothing that signifies." 

"Anything she said would signify, under the cir- 
cumstances." 

"No, it wouldn't." 

"What did she say?" 

"She said I was . . . she said something that is 
not true. She couldn't understand that all I cared 
about was your character. Not to have tiiat 
smirched. To be able to keep my ideal, as the Bible 
says, unspotted of the world." 

Ferdinand's lamentation, though inarticulate^ 
came from the heart. Pauline did not hear. She 
was breathing hard as if she had been nmning, each 
word costing a visible effort. 

"In the end May Shealey took back what she'd 
said. She couldn't bring proof. And I was satis- 
fied. But then, one day . . . the proof was there 
before me . . . under my own eyes." 

In the middle of the street-crossing Ferdinand 
stopped short. 

"Go on! . . . Why don't you produce it!" 

"It was the day your mother left the hospital. I 
was on my way to her room to say good-bye and 
take her a blossom. As I stepped out of the ele- 
vator, there in the passage, just outside her door, I 
saw you and one of the hospital attendants ... a 
girl I'd caught an occasional glimpse of in your 
mother's room . . . and she was in your arms, cling- 
ing to you . . . crying. You were . . . kissing 
her.^' 

For a calculable space of time Ferdinand's faoa 

was blank with consternation. Then perplexity, thaa 

a sudden breaking of light on a confusion of reool- 

, lections, following each other in quick succession. 

"And that's what you call proof?" 

"Isn't it what you would call it?" 

"No." 
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Pauline gazed at him, dumbfounded before the 
sheer limitlessness of his audacity. 

"Perhaps you will tell me," she said with tem- 
pered irony, "what more in the way of proof one 
would require." 

"Proof that the girl was a nurse, and wasn't my 
sister." 

Being a physician Ferdinand was in a general way 
prepared for phenomena in the reactions of the hu- 
man body and spirit to shocks of sudden deep emo- 
tion. Singular then, that after the first quick 
glance, he could not look at what was revealing itself 
in Pauline's face. 

"I'm so ... so sorry!" came to him faintly in a 
childish voice with a catch of the breath in it, most 
disconcerting to one already none too confident of 
his self-command. 

"Sorry? For what?" 

"That I misjudged you . . . made a mistake." 

"You made a mistake only so far as your proof 
was concerned. The big fact back of it wasn't a 
mistake. I'm a bad lot. From the ground up, clear 
through, from 'way back. No use going into offen- 
sive details, or . . . defensive ones. I've no excuse. 
What the fellows from Bell's said was probably true. 
I don't know what they said, but it was probably 
true. I'd gone so far wrong that there didn't seem 
any hope of ev^ getting right." 

They were mounting the steps leading up to her 
door. She made no response until having been ad- 
mitted they stood face to face in the solitude of the 
drawing-room. 

"You mustn't speak like that," she entreated. 
'Tou mustn't feel like that." 

"I don't feel that way now. I'd been groping 
about in the dark until that night at Carnegie. Not 
understanding, fumbling at life and . . . and love. 
But that night I got my bearings. I knew then I 
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was going to make good because . . . / had to. 
I'm too heavily handicapped now . . . but when I 
make good I'm going to tell you that I love you." 

Through the blurring mist that troubled her vision 
she saw his chin quiver boyishly. 

Two great tears stole down her cheeks. Then of 
a sudden she saw nothing more at all, because the 
two of them were somehow clinging together, 
clasped in each other's arms. Like children they 
drew apart at last regarding each other with rueful 
eyes, abashed yet shamelessly triumphant. 

"I meant to be such . . . such a perfect lady!" 
Pauline groaned disgustedly, "And I Ve been a prig. 
That's what I've been ... a prig! May Shealey 
said I was fooling myself. She said she didn't give 
a rush for my scruples and things. She said all thai 
was the trouble with me was that I was dead in love 
with you myself and was 'jealous as a Turk.' " 

"We'll sue her for libel • . . when I have money 
enough to pay the costs. In the meantime, the only 
thing I am asking you to take from me straight is 
that the past is past. I'm going to turn over a new 
leaf. Do you believe it?" 

"Yes." 

Though she spoke in an undertone her yes sounded 
like an exultant shout. "Of course I believe it. I 
never doubted it really. You say you didn't under- 
stand until that night at Carnegie. Fve always un- 
derstood. . . ." 

"Prove it!" 

She shook her head, evading him cleverly. 

"Not again ... so soon. Listen! I read this 
ever so long ago and it stuck in my memory because 
it described my . . . our case so exactly: 

"'0 lole, how did you know that Hercules was a god?' 
"'Because,' answered lole, 'I was content the moment my 
eyes fell on him. When I beheld Theseus I desired tiiat I 
might see him offer battle, or at least guide his horses in a 
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ehariot-raee. But Hereules did not wait for a contest: he 
conquered whether he stood or walked or sat or whatever thing 
he did.' 

There! Is that proof enough?*' 

"Too much ! It would be too much if you hadn't 
declared a mmute ago that I made you *mad' be- 
cause I failed to measure up to the Lady of Bedloe's 
Island. Inconsistency thy name is . . . Pearline, 
J-B always accused me of knowing nothing of busi- 
ness. But I know this: It's sound business to get 
a thing when it's low and hold on to it until it's at 
top-notch." 

"Boy-I-love, what are you trying to say?'' 

"No sensible moth^ would want me as I am 
now Romeoing around her daughter. I know that. 
Your mother wouldn't and I don't blame her. But 
I want, terribly, to have you take stock in me. In 
fact I advise you, as man to man, to do it, because 
you can have me dead-cheap now and presently I'm 
going to be way above par." 

"Modest Ferdinand!" she happily scoffed. 

"True. You're going to make it true. Wait and 
see. But I'm not in the Hercules-class and you 
mustn't think it. I'm not even a little tin god. If 
you start out travelling around after me trying to 
fit me with a halo, I'll hate it as much as if, for my 
sins, you turn me down or sell me out, or do any of 
the things I deserve, but that will condemn me to 
everlasting perdition. I suppose one of my diffi- 
culties has been that I've lived in extremes. Isn't 
it our old friend Emerson again who says: 'The mid- 
world is best.' How does the mid-world strike you, 
my dearest dear, as a permanent place of abode? 
CUmate perfect . . . centrally located . . . scenery 
in every direction." 

Again she laughed fondly up at him. 

"For me excellent. For you impossible. I can't 
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see you living at a mean elevation. It must be eitiier 
Olympus or . . . Hades." 

"Don't think I'm choosing, dear, but . • . Oh, 
Hades!" sighed Ferdinand. 

"I know it seems like a big order/' she continued, 
disregarding his plaint, "but that's the price you 
have to pay for being you." 

"And what's the price you have to pay for being 
your 

She was instantly serious. 

"Loving you so much that I'd die rather than love 
you less. They say Love is blind. That may be 
true of others' love, but mine has intensified vision. 
It wants to read your soul and see in it only the best 
. . . always the best." 

"There you go again, Girl-o'-mine, on the super- 
man supposition. The Lord protect you from the 
bump you'll get if you fall into the error of looking 
at me in that light. I'll do my best, dear, but the 
best as I look at it, may not always seem the best as 
you see it and then . . . what? Shall I follow my 
own lead or shall I fall into step with you? You 
know I haven't the reputation of having tremendous 
power of resistance. My father used to call me 
Flexible Ferdinand." 

"Yes." 

"And suppose I remain Flexible Ferdinand to the 
end of the chapter?" 

"That's what I mean!" she replied with more pas- 
sion than lucidity. 
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Matilda on her way to bed had toiled up two of 
the three flights leading from the basement to the 
third story, when she was obliged to stop and clutch 
at the baluster-railing for support. Nothing but fear 
tiie most abject, the most detestable, prevented her 
from sinking down on the lowest tread of the last 
flight . . • fear that Alicita's eagle-eye might see, 
her wizard- wits discover. Of Mrs. Bradford or Vida 
Sixsmith, Matilda took no account whatever. They 
had been abed and asleep for ever so long, since it 
was now close on midni^t But late or early, day 
or night, there was no minute in the twenty-four 
hours when Alicita could be confidently counted on 
as dead to the world. Her uncanny propensity for 
being "on the job'' was one of the characteristica 
for which Matilda, almost equally "on the job" her- 
self, had never managed to forgive her. 

With a stifled gasp of pain she clutched the balus- 
ter-railing more desperately. A flash of light from 
above, the sound of swiftly descending feet. 

"Here! Lean on me! Hush! Don't try to 
speak!" murmured Alicita the Terrible, in a voice of 
comfort, supporting Matilda on the slow upward 
climb, guiding her, managing her. 

"Here we are! My room . . . the bed. . . . No, 
don't try to get to yoiu^ There! You're better 
already." 

"Now tell me," she enjoined shortly, ^Tiow did it 
happen? Does your heart sometimes go back on 
you?" 

"Yes," nodded Matilda. 

274 
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"Indigestion/' pronounced Alicita. 

Matilda held her peace. 

"Have you consulted Ferd?" 

"No." 

"How long have you had it?" 

"What?" 

"Indigestion." 

"Since I was weaned." 

"But it's been worse lately?" 

'Tes." 

Alicita nodded. 

"I thought so. Now, listen, Mrs. Mueller, to- 
morrow I'm going to change some things in this 
household." 

"Nothing of the sort. You leave my household 
alone." 

"You're going to have a rest and Vida Sixsmith 
and I are going to run this place by ourselves for a 
while. Then, by and by, we'll have help . . . cooks, 
chambermaids! . . . Laundresses that advertise: 
Situation wanted: By capable laundress, in family 
of 1, where the washing and ironing are done out, 
. . . Oh, we'll have help to bum." 

"And don't you worry, Alice-eater, they'll do it,'^ 
snapped Matilda indignantly. 

"Who do you think Ferd's Chicago patient is? 
Farrington! Willard D. Farrington, the great and 
mighty quadruple-plated millionaire. Ferd brought 
him through when all the biggest men in the country 
had given him up. Of course you can judge for your- 
self what that is going to mean. No end of practice 
aiid prestige and pennies. We'll be able to afford all 
sorts of things we never could aflford before." 

Matilda's face might have passed at the moment 
for an old Greek tragic mask. 

"Well, I must say I like the way you take it. 
Aren't you glad Ferd is to be rich and famous and 
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happy? You that have always pretended to be so 
fond of hhn/' 

"Famous, yes . . . and happy, yes. . . • Rich . . . no/' 

Alicita stared. 

"In the name of conamon . . . cents, to say noth- 
ing of dollars, why not?" 

For a moment Matilda resisted the impulse t6^ 
answer. Then, as if the time had come when it no 
longer signified, she blurted out: , 

"Because if Ferdinand is rich it will spoil my plan. 
Perhaps it is as good a time as any to tell you now. 
IVe signed over my property to him. No . . . don^t 
interrupt. You can't change it. It's settled and 
has been this ever so long, as tight and as fast aa 
the law can make it. I'll always have a home here. 
I would even if I hadn't two cents to crack against 
each other, I know that. But if I had to feel I waa 
a drag on Ferdinand I'd . . . Never mind! I'm 
counting on him, don't you see, for what I prize more 
than money, much. As I told you before I've got a 
good head on my shoulders. I can see a long way 
ahead and behind and then under and over. When 
I made my money over to Ferdinand I tied him hand 
and foot. He can't get rid of me, even if he should 
want to. H^'d have to let me live under the same 
roof with him, so long as I'm here at all. And when 
. . . and when I'd be doing that, I'd be doing what 
I want most to do of anytiiing in the whole world. 
That's what I thought. But now, everything is 
changed. If he gets rich he won't need my money, 
and if he gets married his wife won't want me, most 
likely." 

"But, Matilda," Alicita broke in upon her plains 
tive musing, "you mustn't think of such a thing. 
Ferd wouldn't like it ... to have you impoverish 
yourself for him. It would be awful T 

"You mind your own business, Alice-eater. I 
know what I'm about." 
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"But it's too generous!" 

"I thought there'd be something the matter with 
it the minute you got wind of the news. But you 
can make your mind easy. Nothing you can say is 
going to change it." 

For once Alicita was vanquished. She dared not 
allow her real feeling to have its way. She would 
have broken down completely. 

"My, but you're a long-headed old lady!" she j 
tossed lightly over her shoulder, turning away to hide i 
her tears, pretending to busy herself with the scat- 
tered papers massed upon her desk-top. "I never 
saw such a calculating thing in my life, outside a 
cash-register. But you wait until Ferd hears of 
your deep-laid schemes. He'll show you what's 
what. Oh, by the way, don't you want to see his 
last letter? Here! Catch!" 

Hiding the tender moisture in her eyes Alicita 
blindly caught up a sheet and tossed it with a back- 
handed movement behind her upon the bed. The 
next moment she heard a low arresting exclamation. 
She wheeled about to see Matilda, stricken, gazing 
at her as if under a spell. 

"What is it?" 

"How did you come by this?** 

"Ferd's letter? . . . Why . . /* 

"This is no Terd's letter.' How did you come by 
it, I say?" 

Alicita stooped to examine. Her face went as 
white as the paper in Matilda's hand. The two 
stared at each other in silence. Then at last Ma- 
tilda whispered: 

"You stole this from my room! Out of my . . . 
locked trunkV 

"No, no, no!" Alicita cried in passionate denial. 

"How else could you come by it?" 

^Tears ago a man came to see you, Matilda. It 
was one evening, and you let him in as sly as a 
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mouse by the basement-door and sat in the dining- 
room with him with the gas lit, talking. I saw you 
through the crack of the door, but I couldn't hear 
what you said. I didn't stay to listen, truly, though 
he was speaking German, and I was crazy to see 
how much I could make out . . . you remember I 
was studying it like fury with Fraiilein Rorig. You 
must have been excited or something, because you 
forgot to let Peter in from outdoors when you went 
up to bed. And I heard him mewing and went down 
to open the door, and in the basement^hall my foot 
struck something and it was a parcel of papers 
strapped about with strong bands. It wasn't sealed 
so I opened it. I know I was an imp but ... I 
opened iV 

'WeU?" 

"At first I was only curious because I couldn't 
make head nor tail of the thing. But I always liked 
puzzles and this was the toughest I ever struck." 

'Tou couldn't make it out." 

"Oh, but I did though . . . after years of study- 
ing, studying, studying. I kept at it year in, year 
out, until at last I got hold of the key ... to the 
secret code. I'm working on it yet. I'm going te 
keep on working on it, until . . ." 

"Well, until what? What are you going to da 
about it, Alice-eater?" 

"Nothing . . . yet." 

"Why do you say yet?" 

"Because, Matilda, I've got to do something about 
it ultimately/' 

"Why?" 

"Because . . ." she came to a halt, studying Ma- 
tilda's face. 

"Go on." 

"Do you know what he . . . the man who eiono 
to see you that night . . . your husband ... is 
up to?" 
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*^y husband? What makes you think liiat man 
was ... is my husband?" 

'Tou told me once, or somebody told me, your 
husband's name was Peter Mueller. The papers are 
aU marked T. M/ " 

"So you held back to do something about the pa- 
pers because you thought the man was my hus- 
band?" 

"Yes." 

Matilda was silent for a space, turning things over 
in her mind. 

"One good turn deserves another. You had a 
good heart to me, Alice-eater. I'll tell you what I 
know. The man that came to see me that night waa 
not my husband. My husband is dead. The man 
that came to see me that night was the partner of 
my husband. Another German. His name is 
Pfingst Meyer. The papers were marked P. M. be- 
cause they belong to him. But my husband, as well 
as Pfingst Meyer, sent papers like these to some- 
where in Germany. My husband's papers, some he 
left with me just before he died, Meyer came that 
night to get me to give him. Or, if not give them, 
then to get me to sell him. The price he was willing 
to pay, when he saw he couldn't get them any oth^ 
way, was so big I saw something was queer. If they 
were worth so much to him, or to some other party 
they were worth so much to me. Pfingst Meyer 
couldn't force me to give the papers over to him be- 
cause . . . well, there was something I could have 
done that would have made it hot for him and his. 
My husband told me to keep them away from 
Pfingst Meyer and I kept them away from him." 

"Have you them still?" 

"Yes, I have them still." 

"What do you think they are?" 

"How can I tell? It's dark reading in other peo- 
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pie's books. Folks write a lot wh^i the day is long. 
Paper is patient." 

"Did your husband give you no clue at all?'' 

"He said they should some day go to the German 
government. He said he had been sent to America 
by the German government But my husband did 
not always speak the truth. What for would the 
German government send Peter Mewler to Amer- 
ica?" 

Alicita shook h^ head. 

"I don't know. But if I had the means . . ." she 
whispered huskily, "I'd go to Germany and find out." 

Matilda leaned toward her, peering into her face 
with dilated eyes. 

"Listen to me, Alice-eater, what is it you have in 
your mind about Pfingst Meyer and . . . my hus- 
band? What have you made out from his papera 
Meyer is up to?" 

"I don't know." 

"But I thought you said you had got hold of the 
secret." 

"The secret code, yes. Not the thing it was cre- 
ated to conceal." 

Unconsciously Matilda wrung her hands. 

"And you think that thing is bad?" 

"How can I tell? It looks bad. I've little more 
than that to go on. As a general rule people don't 
<5onnive and contrive in order to hide what is good. 
They don't plot and plan by underhand means to 
do good. There's no telling what Meyer is up to. 
He may be simply acting for a company or corpora- 
tion, or he may be trying to engineer a scheme of his 
own or your husband's. Or . . ." 

"Well, don't stop in the middle of it, Alice-eater!" 

"Or he may be one of those malcontents planning 
to upset the universe, a member of a secret organisa- 
tion, threatening to tie up industry or put blocks in 
the way of progress. We've allowed too much of that 
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sort of outlawry already here in this country. Unless 
it's stopped we're going to have trouble. Have you 
ever read T. B. Aldrieh's poem, 'Unguarded Gates'? 
I hadn't until the other night when Ferd read it to 
me. But, from now on I'm going to read it every 
night before I go to bed. I'm going to say it, as one 
says one's prayers." 

For a long time they sat in silence, brooding over 
the suggestion of danger with all its sinister poten- 
tialities. 

The house was so still it was possible to hear the 
metallic gong of the kitchen-clock, beating out two 
vibrating strokes. 

"Matilda!" cried Alicita starting to her feet, "I'in 
a wretch, that's what I am! Keeping you up until 
two o'clock in the morning, frightening you half to 
death into the bargain. I ought to be beaten." 

Matilda's wan face softened. 

"If it was the first night I'd been kept awake until 
two o'clock frightening myself half to death think- 
ing about things I couldn't understand. I tell you 
what it is, Alice-eater, to-morrow morning I wiU 
give you the papers Peter Mewler gave me. You 
can see if they are the same sort as Pfingst Meyer's 
or what they are. And if you decide they have to 
do with something wrong, why, just because they are 
Peter Mewler's papers and because he was my hus- 
band, I will give them to you and you wiU do what 
you can to make the wrong right. Then, perhaps, 
my heart will get some rest." 
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The winning of laurels may be a proud accomr 
plishment. The wearing of them has its disadvan- 
tages. 

Ferdinand's success in a case pronounced hopeless 
by older, more established specialists, precipitated 
a renown whose privileges were many, whose penal- 
ties were incalculable. He found himself elevated 
to a place of distinction where, as a matter of course, 
one discussed his beginnings as profoundly signifi- 
cant facts in the relation to his triumphant conclu- 
sion; He was public property, to whom one referred 
as an illuminating example of conquering hero, to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. 

He shrank with instinctive dread from the spot- 
light, in the fierce glare of which he had a sense of 
fitanding shamefully exposed. 

To do one's work quietly, all for the joy of the 
doing, to choose one's friends discriminatingly, to 
have a reasonable conmiand of one's time, this was 
his doctrine of the comfortable life. It was distinctly 
uncomfortable to find oneself surrounded, pursued, 
invaded. The sight of gold, gold, more gold — ^what 
appeared to him at the outset incredible quantities 
of it — ^had its lure of course, but when it came to 
balancing accounts and he woke to a realisation of 
what was exacted in exchange, his heart failed him. 
The game was not worth the candle. 

"There can be no doubt now as to the place ho 
will take in his profession," Judge Ellinwood said. 
"He is bound to rank with the best. Curious, isn't 
it, how life works out our problems for us, if we 
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don't rebel. I suppose his extraordinary facility 
with his fingers, the delicate touch that made every 
line tell in those early sketches of his is one of his 
main assets now. I was sorry when he had to give 
up his dream of being an artist. But he was very 
plucky about it. He didn't weep and wail because 
he was obliged to take up a more prosaic career." 

"Weep and wail!" AUcita's echo rang out with 
scorn, " 'When there's nothing left the king can't 
choose,' as Matilda says. One takes what one can 
get and pretends one prefers it. One must save one's 
face, not so much because it's pretty as because it's 
the only one one's got. There is no question of 
weeping and wailing. The one indignity life should 
never be allowed to put upon one is to make one ap- 
pear pitiable." 

The sudden bleak bitterness in her young voice 
struck sharply on Judge Ellinwood's imagination. 
It made him wince, opening up unsuspected vistas 
of stoically borne disappointment. 

Alicita was never aware with what tact Ferdi- 
nand's good friend who, in the course of the past 
year or two, had become her own, drew her out. 

"Dreams? Do you suppose any one ever lived 
who hadn't them? . . . Such as they are and what 
there is of them. Take me, for example. Ferd's 
very high-class dreams wouldn't probably recognise 
my humble brood as even a collateral branch of the 
same family. And yet they are 'sure-nuff' dreams 
'and I can prove it.' But I've got so now I can bury 
one on an average of twelve times a year, put a 
mortuary-yearn over its little grave and go on my 
way as if nothing had happened." 

"What did the last one look like, I wonder? How 
would you describe it?" 

"I wouldn't." 

"Oh, come now, you and I have been too ready 
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to discuss Ferdinaiid's and Pauline's most intimate 
and sacred secrets to be stingy about our own." 

Alicita shook her -head. 

"It's not that. If this were my own, altogether 
jny own, I'd tell you in a minute. But the basis of 
it belongs to some one else." 

"Forgive a prying old man, my dear, but you mean 
Tom Hull, don't you?" 

Alicita's face and manner expressed such blank 
amazement that Judge Ellinwood was struck. 
Could it be possible that this keen-visioned young 
person did not see what had been so plainly obvi- 
ous to every one else about her for the last sixteen 
months at least? He drew in his horns with the 
celerity and discretion of a snail on the brink of 
danger. 

"Of course I ou^t not to have asked such a silly 
question. Regard it as struck off the record." 

"I don't know what you think Tom Hull could 
have to do with anything Fd dream of. I'm busi- 
ness. He's nothing but pleasure. No, indeed. It's 
somebody very different. I'd like to tell you about 
it, because I might be glad of your help some day 
along legal lines. But you mightn't imderstand." 

"Take a chance on it," 

"I wonder if I dare." 

"I should have thou^t you more of a sportsman.'* 

The shot told. 

"Well, then . . . I'm dreaming of going to Ger- 
many." 

"To study, I suppose." 

"Yes, if you like to put it that way. To study, 
investigate, to make research." 

"That sounds profound. Science, I presume, or 
philosophy." 

"Neither. Just facts, conditions, states of mind." 

"Ah, I see. Sociology." 

"Not at all. For a long time past I have had 
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reason to suspect that certain individuals over here, 
engaged in apparently purely personal pursuits, are 
really involved in much deeper, much more com- 
plicated far-reaching schemes. I can't go into it. 
Some one quite close to our family, to whom we all 
are attached, imder deep obligation, is concerned 
in it." 

"You refer to Ferdinand's Matilda?" 

"I had forgotten you would know. Ferdinand's 
Matilda. My Matilda. AU-of-our Matilda. She 
doesn't especially dote on me, but if any one outside 
suggested I was not the Best-ever, she would fall 
upon him hip and thigh, rend him limb from limb. 
So if you sneer at my plan, I warn you, don't tell 
her." 

Judge EUinwood did not sneer at it, but with all 
kindliness, and in a spirit of sincere friendship he 
tried to prevail upon her to think of other things. 
His own opinion was she was suffering from hal- 
lucination. 

"If one were to stumble on a nest of wasps, I pre- 
sume one might be excused, in the first shock and 
pain of it, for believing the world to be swarming 
with stinging insects. Really, wasp-nests are not 
numerous. It is quite easy to put them out of busi- 
ness. You have, I take it, stumbled on a nest of 
political plotters, but depend upon it, Germany 
knows how to deal with such. A good remedy for 
stings is plain, wholesome mother-earth. Can't you 
get away to the country for a while? Run loose in 
the fields and meadows. It would do you a world 
of good, take all the poison out of your system." 

Although he appeared to dismiss the subject 
lightly, Judge EUinwood found himself reverting to 
it every time he recalled Alicita and her dark eyes 
of brooding dread. He was genuinely anxious about 
her, speculating as to the effect a morbid idea once 
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fixed might have upon a mind munformed by the 
saving grace of humour. 

He could never again induce her to open her heart 
to him, though he entreated her to consider him at 
her service for any advice, legal or otherwise, she 
might need. But he would have known she was still 
"hugging her delusion" as he expressed it, even if 
months later Ferdinand had not dropped quite in- 
nocently: 

"Oh, by the way, what do you suppose has hap- 
pened? Our old friend Matilda, who has lived with 
us for so many years, Matilda has dug down into her 
stocking and brought up enough to send Alicita to 
Germany. She says Alicita is going on an errand 
for her, but between you and me that's only her ex- 
cuse to give Alicita a year off. Of course, as things 
are now, everything coming my way, I could easily 
do it. But it would eternally hurt Matilda's feel- 
ings and rather than risk offending her I'd eat any 
amount of humble-pie. I can square her another 
way." 

It was Alicita who pointed out to Ferdinand that 
at least one of her dreams had come true. 

"We've done it, Ferd!" 

"Done what?" 

"Brought them to their knees. I say Ve.' Of 
course / only figure as the humble 'shover' of the 
deus' machina. The speeding up by the real driver, 
the getting there, is entirely your enterprise. But 
between us, 'I in my small corner and you in yours,' 
we've done what we set out to do." 

Ferdinand had forgotten what they set out to do. 

"Rehabilitated the family. Everybody is kow- 
towing to us now . . . they treat Mother as if she 
were a little queen, quite as they used to do yeans 
ago. They even condescend to smile on me. 
Haven't you seen?" 

"My dear child, these days I see nothing that isn't 
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directly feminst me. I have no chance to side-step. 
My way is the straight and narrow . . . alo-path. 
I'm in the mischief of a hurry this minute. If you 
want to tell me anything special you'U have to talk 
shorthand." 

"The old crowd's paying court to us for aU they're 
worth ..." 

"Which is precisely a copper cent. But if Mother 
and you are pleased I'm content." 

"Mother is like Marjorie Fleming's pet turkey. 
*She is more than usual calm, she doesn't give a 
single dam.' Since you've annexed Pauline her cup 
is running over. Did you ever see any one so radi- 
ant? She is as gay as a lark." 

"Yes, she told me yesterday all the old haunting 
sense of age and weakness had disappeared. She 
felt younger, more vigorous than for years. Even 
her voice is renewed." 

"J. B. went into raptures the first time she tried it 
out before him. He said he'd like to see the one 
who could hold a candle to her. He said: 'You're 
a wonder! That voice of yours is as fresh and 
creamy as if it belonged to a girl in her teens.' Of 
course Mother glowed with gratification. I would 
glow more if I felt that J. B. was altogether disinter- 
ested. I wish you'd drop him a hint, Ferd, that you 
have no idea of letting Mother go back to the stage." 

Ferdinand sounded a negatory note. 

"Impossible. You can't have forgotten that the 
Great J-B and I are not on speaking terms." 

"You mean about Pauline. Oh, yes, I had for- 
gotten that. Isn't it just like J. B. to. insist in the 
face of Pauline's flat denial that you deliberately set 
to work to cut him out? Do you know, I honestly 
believe he is tickled to death because the marriage 
has had to be put off. I'm quite convinced he makes 
a special little prayer every night for Mrs. Preston. 
That she won't die and won't get well, so Pauline 
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may have to stick at her bedside for the rest of her 
natural life." 

Ferdinand's fingers cau^t at a wisp of her dark 
hair and tweaked it reprovingly. 

"Shame upon you! Well . . . good-bye, sis! 
IVe got to run. Punctuality is the thief of time . . . 
one wastes such lots waiting for the other fellow. 
Having learned which, I now contrive to be the other 
fellow and get waited for. But I'm overdoing it a 
bit in the present instance." 

He was gone. 

Alicita sighed, thinking how seldom the two of 
them had any chaace to talk together these days, 
and how soon even those rare opportunities would 
be reduced to none at all, unless one called an ex- 
change of letters talking together. Before she had 
time to follow up the homesick suggestion she heard 
J-B's voice in the hall, asking for his mother. 

"Jove!" he exclaimed with enthusiasm, having 
mounted the stairs and entered the sitting-room, 
where Inez was awaiting him. "Jove, Mother! But 
you look like a sixteen-year-old. Ton honour you 
do ! Younger and prettier every day ! " 

Inez tried not to show how much his praise de- 
lighted her. "I owe it all to Ferdinand! I never 
could have pulled through without him, even The 
Chief had to admit that." 

With a highly polished finger-nail J-B drummed 
a tattoo upon the arm of his chair. 

"And IVe been thinking about your voice. I de* 
clare I believe it's better than it ever was. I can't 
get over it. I wonder what Mulford would say to it 
now!" 

"I think myself it is rather nice," Inez admitted 
moderately. 

"Too nice altogether to hide in a napkin," J-B 
declared with warmth. "It's a shame to waste it on 
charity nonsense and cheap parochial gatherings, I 
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declare it is, when you could be coining money with 
it doing the old gay stunt. It isn't as if you weren't 
fit as a filly! I never saw you in better trim. By 
George! I don't see, with the energy and verve 
you've got, how you ever manage to stick it out in 
this dull hole. And let's see . . . you've been rusti- 
cating for how long is it? Positively I've lost 
count." 

Inez moved her hands about with little graceful 
uneasy gesturings. 

"I like staying home, J-B, and playing proud 
mother of a famous son." 

J-B puffed a leisurely cigarette. 

''Every one to his taste. After what you've been 
accustomed to on your own account I should think 
it would be like stale plain-cake compared with 
marrons souflBies to have to shine in Ferd's reflected 
glory. Preposterous ! " 

"Oh, I love it! Ferdinand's glory," the little 
mother flushed happily. "He was always such a vi- 
sionary laddie, who would ever have dreamed of his 
making the practical mark he has. I'd rather shine 
in his reflected glory than have any amount of radi- 
ance of my own. And of course when I say his, I 
mean yours and Alicita's as well. That's the mother 
of it, I suppose." 

Shaking his cigarette-ash upon the rug, J-B con- 
templated it thoughtfully. 

"By the way, speaking of Alicita. . . .It's rather 
rum, the way she's leaving home, cutting off for 
Germany when her place is so plainly right here 
taking care of you." 

"But you know I'm absolutely well now. You 
said it yourself a moment ago. I don't need her any 
longer. Ferdinand approves of her going. So does 
Matilda." 

"Europe costs like the mischief. Is the eminent 
surgeon going to foot the bills?" 
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"I presume so. I know I'm not I couldn't.^ I 
haven't got it." 

'Well, if he has money to bum like that I wish 
you'd see that I come in for a share of it. It would 
be no more than fair after the low-down trick he 
played me.'' 

"Please, J-B, don't let us touch on that subject. 
You are all wrong and you know it. It has been ex- 
plained to you a dozen times." 

"If you refer to that fable they tell about having 
known each other since they were kids ... I don't 
believe a word of it. They tried to stuff me wiUi a 
lot of flim-flam, but it won't go down! He took my 
girl and that's all there is to it! And unless he 
comes over with something substantial before long 
he's going to find that I can play as sharp a game 
as he can." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk like that, J-B. Of 
course you don't really mean anything, but it soimds 
very unpleasant, as if — almost — you were threaten- 
ing Ferdinand through me." 

"There's no threat about it. I'm making a plain 
statement of plain facts. I'm pretty well up against 
it financially. Unless somebody ... I don't care a 
hang who . . . comes over with something substan- 
tial there's going to be a hot time in the old town 
one of these nights. I doubt if your famous younger 
son would find it to his advantage to have the pub- 
lic know that while he is making money hand over 
fist, his brother's notes are going to protest ... to 
say nothing of even more critical complications." 

"Oh, J-B! That isn't really so!" 

"My dear Madre, Pm not a romancer like my 
younger brother. I deal in stem facts. There you 
are and now you have it!" 

When Alicita came in a couple of hours later she 
found J-B gone, the little mother in an unwonted 
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state of nervous agitation. Pretending to notice 
nothing amiss ^e reported later to Matilda. 

"IVe half a mind not to go. Perhaps I ought to 
stay right here to look after Mother." 

"Do you think I'm getting blind that I can't look 
after her?" enquired Matilda tartly. 

"I don't trust James-Barnes. You never know 
what he has up his sleeve." 

^7 know what he has up his sleeve. A long arm 
with a big fist at the end of it, always out for grab- 
bing what he can get. From a child up he was al- 
ways the same. Don't you worry, Alice-eater. I'll 
look after your mother. James-Barnes will find I'm 
notone-of-you-children's-savings-banks-on-the-man- 
tel-piece, that I have a screw loose, so he can shake 
money out of me, or any one else in my family. Not 
if I know myself." 

The years in their passing had robbed the old 
woman's spirit of none of its masterful quality. She 
still stood a figure of potent ener^, commanding, 
impregnable, a bulwark of strength inspiring bound- 
less confidence. Alicita dismissed her forebodings 
and settled down to the business of packing with re- 
newed energy. 

She managed to steal a last brief hour with Fer- 
dinand the night before she sailed. Their plans had 
been upset by a consultation that called him out-of- 
town just when he had expected to accompany her 
to the boat. He handed her the despatch with a 
wry smile. 

Alicita swallowed her disappointment bravely. 

"Oh, well, accidents will happen in the best-regu- 
lated families. I wish you could have seen the last 
of me." 

"Put it another way, old girl. That sounds as if 
you were heading for something dangerous." 

"You never can tell. I mean to take as good care 
of myself as I can, but business is business and the 
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thing I'm setting out to do has considerable risk at- 
tached to it; it would be foolish not to recognise 
that." 

Ferdinand's eyes were troubled. 

"Oh, well," he said at last, "it isn't as if Tom 
weren't going to be on hand where he could look 
after you." 

Alicita gasped. 

"Ferd Bradford, what are you talking about! 
Tom is going to London to qualify as Head of the 
English branch. He's going to turn over a new leaf 
and devote himself strictly to business. He told me 
so himself. It's perfectly absurd to think he could 
keep an eye on me in Germany, while he has so much 
on his shoulders across the Channel." 

"Surely," Ferdinand nodded. "Tommy's a brick. 
You can count on him." 

"I'm going to." 

In truth Tom Hull, as foreign representative of 
the great Hull, Haviland Banking House was as pre- 
cious and promising a "find" to Alicita as a vein of 
true metal to a digger after gold. What Ferdinand 
called her "subway mind" drove straight ahead along 
tiie dark tracks of her hidden enterprise and saw 
light beyond in the openings such exceptional influ- 
ence would provide, if she proved undaunted, able 
and discreet. 
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Meanwhile Ferdinand was straining every nerve 
to live up to his steadily growing reputation. He 
had little opportunity to see Pauline, whose mother's 
exacting invalidism kept her a prisoner by her bed- 
side, and who would not take even what short res- 
pites she might, lest some shred of duty be left un- 
done. 

Seeing his own mother as buoyant and blooming 
as a girl he took it for granted she was not only 
physically restored, but happy and contented in the 
comfort of the home he was able to provide for her. 
Matilda at the head of the household, domineered 
(within limits) over two highly reconmiended but 
perpetually insurgent females who, she insisted, it 
would be a flagrant distortion of the fact to call 
"help." She kept Vida Sixsmith ostensibly to an- 
swer the door, but actually to answer for all the 
shortcomings of the other two, and whipped them 
over Vida's back. 

Under the stress of circumstances time ceased to 
figure in Ferdinand's calculations except as it af- 
fected this appointment or conflicted with that. He 
completely lost track of it in its relation to itself as 
a subdivisional fraction commonly known as a calen- 
dar year. How long Alicita had been abroad he 
could not tell. There had been letters to his mother, 
to Matilda, to himself. But how many and arriving 
at what stated or unstated intervals was a mystery. 
If he could have paused long enough to recall and 
recount passing impressions he might have said at a 
venture that she had been in Germany a year and a 
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half, perhaps. That she gave Tom Hull a good 
many honourable mentions, so that "be this an' be 
that/' as old Bridget used to say, one seemed to see 
him administering the Big Business he had gone 
over to London to direct, from Alicita's elbow in 
Germany. 

"That," he dropped en passant to his mother, 
"that doesn't look to me like such prodigious devo- 
tion to duty." 

Inez smiled. 

"It certainly looks like prodigious devotion to 
something. Maybe he goes over to play with A1J5> 
ita." 

Ferdinand looked at her absently. 

"Play? You mean 'kissing-^unes'? Post-office, 
Clap-m, Clap-out? Or tag?" 

The Uttiie mother bent her head above a she^ bit 
of lace-and-embroideiy throu^ which she was draw- 
ing a length of blue ribbon. 

"I'm not sure the Germans play tag," she dropped 
evasively. 

"Oh, yes, they do. Not pronounced our way, of 
course. But I've heard them drink to der tag to 
great applause. I asked one once if *the day' they 
were toasting was of the suffident-unto variety and, 
after he had been made to understand what I meant, 
he said: 'Gott bewahre!' So I gather it is shaped 
like a pretzel washed down with lager." 

Inez smiled at his nonsense, putting up her face to 
be kissed as she saw him about to go. 

"I'll not be late this evening," he explained. "But 
don't sit up as you did last night. Now you are 
broken in to going to bed with the chickens, I don't 
want you to backslide and relapse into an owl. Your 
eyes are heroic-size, but your speaking voice is Lil- 
liputian. And the moral of that is: it won't do." 

Nodding tractably she rose to follow him to the 
door, where she stood and watched him out of sight. 
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Contarary to expectations he was very late tiiat 
Bi^t. Also contrary to expectations, the first thing 
he noticed as he let himself into the house, was the 
light in his consulting-room burning dimly, mak- 
ing up in odour what it lacked in brilliance. She 
was sitting up after all. 

However, he discovered it was not his mother, but 
Matilda. 

"Foolish virgin! Your oil is giving out ... a 
murderous rank smell." 

Evidently his airy persiflage was ill-timed. The 
furrow between Matilda's eyebrows deepened per- 
ceptibly. She looked up at him as if about to speak, 
paused a second, then quickly averted her eyes. 

"What's up, old dear? Something on your 
mind?" he approached her lightly. "Mother's all 
right, I hope. Did she go to bed early, like a good 
child?" 

It took him back to his childhood days to hear the 
testy rejoinder: 

"How do I know what she did? You think I 
keep your mamma in my pocket?" 

"You might, considering size of *mamma' and size 
of 'pocket.' " 

"You stop your fooling, Ferdinand. This is no 
time for merry-making. She is gone." 

Ferdinand started. 
[ "Gone! Who's gone?" 

'TTour mamma has gone back ... to the play- 
acting. That is where she is gone. Because she 
knew we would not let her go, she kept it secret and 
with the help of James-Barnes (he will die on the 
gallows yet, that fellow!) she got all her things away 
and was far along on her journey by the time I found 
her letters, one to you and one to me." 

With a characteristic angular gesture she pointed 
to two envelopes lying on his desk-top. He had to 
let them lie there for an appreciable period of time 
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before he could persuade himself to reach for and 
brmg them to the light. 

^^Bear Matilda >— 

"I am sorry to do what I feel will displease you, but as I 
am quite well now it seems to me I ought to be getting back 
to work. Please don't worry about me. I have Hester and 
you know how capable and faithful she is. I needn't ask you 
to take good care of my boy, meaning Ferdinand, who is your 
boy, too. I know you will do it without waiting to be asked. 
It is a comfort to leave him in such good hands, much better 
hands for that sort of thing than mine ever were. 

''I am sure, my dear Matilda, you will see I am acting for 
the best, for I am sure you see that, when all is said and 
done, these many years of activity have unfitted me for a life 
of ease and idleness. I don't want you to think me ungrate- 
ful, deliberately turning my back on my home and all the love 
and kindness you have shown me. I shall think of you al- 
ways as one of the truest friends I ever had. God bless you, 
Matilda Mueller! 

"Affectionately yours, 

"Inez Barnes Bradford." 

Ferdmand's fingers trembled as he folded the 

sheet, painstakingly fitting it ba<3k into its envelope. 

His own letter was but little longer than Matilda's. 

"3fy dearest Boy: — 

"I wish now I had followed my first prompting and con- 
fided fully in you in the beginning. It seems so sly, like a 
mean servant-girl, to be running away without giving notice. 
I haven't intended to be deceitful, really. It started with my 
feeling you were too anxious and overburdened with cares of 
your own, to be troubled with mine. I understand and sym- 
pathise with your disappointment in connection with Pauline 
. . . and still, I know you would not have her one bit less 
conscientious about her mother. 

"Then, too, to be quite candid, I felt you would try to dis- 
suade me, arguing, perhaps, I ought not to go back until I 
had your official permission, or in fact at all. You may even 
think it infra dig for me, as the mother of a man of such emi- 
nence, to be singing in musical-comedy. So, to save discus- 
sion, I've quietly made ready and shall be well on my way by 
the time you read this. 

''It is not altogether because I am more Nanda James than 
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^itnything else that I am going back. I do feel the tug. But 
then I feel the home-tug, too. I'm not what's called a domes- 
tic woman, still I have appreciated being with my own dear 
ones under our own roof -tree, and I would not exchange it 
for the other, if it were simply for the sake of vainglory. 
What I feel is, that I've been culpably improvident. A wicked 
spender and waster. I want to retrieve. If I had done what 
I should in the past I'd have a comfortable little nest-egg 
now so that, no matter what happens in the future, I need 
never be a burden to my children. I am going to turn over 
a new leaf. After this I shall be so strict with myself you 
won't know your own mother. I am going to be systematically 
saving. Watch me and see! 

"In case it should occur to you to blame J-B for what I am 
doing, please don't. I have made him understand that there 
is to be no such extravagance in the future for either of us 
as there has been in the past. He knows he must retrench 
and he has solemnly promised to do his best. He has suf- 
fered a great disappointment as you know, so please don't 
make things harder for him with reproaches, as far as I am 
<joncerned. 

"And now one word about yourself. My dear boy, in spite 
of the mark you have made in your profession, I believe your 
heart is not in it. I mean, as one's heart is in the work one 
was born not made to do. If I am not a false reader of signs 
and tokens, Alicita in her wild-goose chase has captured the 
Bluebird of Happiness. Or, since she is Alicita, I should 
perhaps put it less poetically, more prosaically and say, as 
you used to, 'the silver goose that was bom with a golden egg 
in its mouth.' If this be so, then your last home-incubus is 
removed and you will be free to live your own life. There will 
be nothing to hold you down or hold you back. You have 
done your duty by us bravely. Do it now by yourself. As 
soon as Pauline is free, marry and take her to Paris and de- 
vote yourself to the art you love. Ask her, ask Matilda if 
I am not right. 

"Fondly your 

'Mother." 
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Matilda, Pauline, Judge Ellinwood, all agreed she 
was right. 

'*You have been practising about how long?" the 
Judge began inquisitorially one evening in early 
May, when Pauline had managed to run over for a 
brief breathing-spell and they all sat in the familiar 
library after dinner. 

"In the neighbourhood of ten years. I can't real- 
ise it. The first half of the time crawled. The sec- 
ond has flown." 

"Taking you along with it, up, up and still up. 
He's mounting higher and higher every day, eh, 
Paulme?" 

"Yes, and it would seem foolhardy to draw him 
down, if one were not confident he had another tail 
to his kite just as good. I'm not trusting to my own 
judgment. Half a dozen men, artists on whose ver- 
dict one can rely, have assured me that Ferdinand 
is capable of a very high order of work, that he 
wouldn't be making a fool's bargain, giving up a 
certainty, for the mere shadow of a dream, but that 
apart from the joy he would get in following his art 
he would undoubtedly make his mark in it." 

"Of course you couldn't count on his 'mark' con- 
verting itself into the good red coin of the realm." 

"No, perhaps not. But he has a little. And / 
have ... a little more than a little. Between ua 
it would do for what we need." 

"That depends on what you would need." 

"Oh, my needs are simple enou^. And as for 
Ferdinand's . . ." 
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Ferdinand weighed it. 

"I don't know. It's hard to say, because I need 
what I want so much more than I want what I need. 
I may go out to buy underwear and, saving your 
presence, I come back with every penny I had still 
snug in my pocket. Whereas, if I happen to pass 
a picture-show or a rug-sale or some place where 
they have, for example, some priceless Chinese bit 
of the Chop Suey dynasty, before I Imow where I 
am, I have made a few expenses that tie me up for 
months, so I have to economise by wearing patched 
things or go without." 

*'0r, if he happen to run across a patient who 
can't afford to pay ... or another whose brotha* 
wants to go to college, or another whose mother 
needs a change of climate, and so on and so on." 

Judge Ellinwood nodded appreciatively as Pauline 
checked off her illustrations, to Ferdinand's infinite 
embarrassment. 

''Still, even the matter of income, important as it 
is, isn't all there is to be considered, is it?" 

"Now, uncle dear, don't drag us into the realm 
of ethics. I'm glad that, when I had the chance, I 
qualified as a Red Cross nurse ... for I've been 
able to do for Mother all this time, what I never 
could have done else. But sometimes I do feel the 
long strain, and to-night I am a red, cross nurse in 
good earnest ... so tired I feel all edgy and dis- 
gruntled. So let us keep away from troublesome 
topics." 

"I don't understand why that should be a trouble- 
some topic," Judge Ellinwood was protesting when 
Ferdinand struck in: 

"She believes, though she wouldn't admit it for 
the world, that I am weak on ethics. That I've a 
blind side where they come in, just as Alicita has 
where romance does. She believes, don't you. Pearl, 
that my conscience is sweetly, innocently Pagan?" 
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'*What does it signify if mine is bitterly, blood- 
guiltily Covenanter? I remember, when I was a 
small child. Father wanting to settle some puzzling 
question by 'leaving it to my conscience' and my 
roaring out dismally: 'Don't leave it to my con- 
science! Don't leave it to my conscience!'" 

"I gather you mean by that, that if this were left 
to your conscience . . •" 

"My conscience has nothing to do with what Fer- 
dinand decides. I'm with him for the one course 
as well as for the other. But ... I want him to 
decide and tiien stick to it. I want him to think it 
over carefully and choose for himself. Only when 
he has once chosen, I don't want him to allow him- 
self to be overpersuaded and drifted out of his po- 
sition by counter-tides of opinion. I want him t^ 
determine for himself, then stand true to his deter- 
mination." 

"In other words," said Ferdinand, "you make it a 
question of stability rather than principle." 

"What an idea! Of course not. In a case like 
this stability is principle. If you decide definitely 
to take your stand on Art, I'd simply have no use 
for you if, under pressure, you loosen up and . . . 
skid." 

"Here-here!" Judge Ellinwood murmured quietly. 

"Applause, or . . . admonition?" asked Ferdi- 
nand with a faint sigh. 

"Certainly not applause." 

"I don't care! I mean it!" Pauline spoke with 
sudden, unexpected heat. "I feel this is a crucial 
moment in Ferdinand's life. He is free to make his 
own choice. I want him to make it freely. But 
when he has made it he must . . . stick!" 

"And if he shouldn't?" 

In the pause that followed, Judge Ellinwood 
moved uneasily. 
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"If he shouldn't, I'm afraid something awful 
would happen to my feelings/' 

"Go slow, my dear, go slow!" 

"I am going slow, Uncle, but I'm going . . . sure. 
I just couldn't bear it." 

"That's all right/' said Ferdinand amiably. "I 
understand, dear. I can see how you look at it. 
But I am not going to be a shuttlecock. Your idea 
is that you can swallow a Pagan but you'd strain 
at a . . • wobbler. That's it, isn't it?" 

"Yes. ^I would thou wert hot or cold.' • . . But 
oh, never, never lukewarm." 

"Very well ! When I hand in my decision you will 
find it hot off the griddle, red-hot, iron-bound, guar- 
anteed a hard and fast affair that nothing on earth, 
or in the waters under the earth, could alter. Does 
that satisfy you? Now will you be good?" 

The decision when it came was for Art and Paris. 

News of it reached Alicita on the most memorable 
day of her life. For the first time in her existence 
she had to be told something that she had not been 
able to find out for herself. And she had not been 
able to find it out for herself, simply because she 
had never stopped to think about it. It took her on 
what Ferdinand described as her "blind side." 

But if she had been the most accomplished of co- 
quettes she could have devised no surer means of 
attracting and holding a lover of Tom's temper and 
condition. An obtuseness that might have exas- 
perated some men simply sharpened his zest. His 
experience with girls offered no parallel. Alicita was 
a mystery, and in mystery has lurked fascination 
and allurement since the world began. For once in 
his life Tom knew himself to stand as fair a chance 
of losing as gaining the object on which he had set 
his heart. By nature imperious, superbly self-con- 
fident, he stood before Alicita and shook in his shoes 
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lest some clumsy gesture or awkward word sho(£ 
her unconsciousness into consciousness, and precipi- 
tate an awakening that might quite as easily provoke 
a recoil as a predilection. But at last the moment 
came, and Alicita found her souL 

They were married in Paris in the pretty little 
American church on the rue de Berri, and in the hand 
that held her wedding-bouquet Alicita clasped Fer- 
dinand's treasured letter. It told not only of his 
plan to study Art, but of the death of Mrs. Preston, 
which left Pauline free to marry him when she 
fihould have had a chance to recover from her long 
term of nursing and the shock that always comes 
with the inevitable end, no matter how merciful its 
form. They were to be married in the late summer 
in order that their arrival in Paris synchronise with 
the opening of the ateliers in the early autumn. 
Matilda was to go along, ostensibly to keep house 
for them in a small flat which Alicita was to hunt 
up and reserve for their use. 

When Matilda heard what waa in store for her 
rfie grunted disgustedly. 

"Hm! I see I have my work cut out for me." 

Ferdinand patted her dioulder. 

"Surely. When one's work is cut out the worst is 
over. Only tiie putting together is left. You're in 
Juck. And won't you smack yoiu* lips over the way 
I am going to indulge my palette." 

"Not likely. Those things taste best that we eat 
ourselves. I'll tell you better about smacking my 
lips when I see what is on my plate in a foreign 
country I've never lived in before. It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. I've a notion I won't 
take kindly to the French tricks." 

"Oh, yes, you will. You'll love the French. Th^ 
have such beautifully manicured mann«^ They 
take them along everywhere they go. And it won't 
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be like living among strangers for you'll have us all 
close about you. Alicita and . . ." 

"Yes, yes. No doubt. But Alice-eater married 
and rotten with money, is quite another pair of shoes 
from Alice-eater single, earning her own living by 
the sweat of her brow ... to say nothing of other 
people's." 

"Alicita will always be the same to you, Matilda, 
dear. She's true-blue. She'll never forget what 
you've been to us and done for us." 

Again Matilda's cynicism found vent in a smoth- 
ered snort. 

"Hm! I wouldn't want to stake my life on it. 
Eaten bread is soon forgot. Especially when plum- 
cake is being handed aroimd." 

Against the window-screens of Judge EUinwood's 
library bumped an occasional night-moth attracted 
by the light within. Mosquitoes buzzed and sang 
in competition with a cheap talking-machine that 
sang and buzzed across the back yards in a neigh- 
boiu^ing house. Down the block some one was prac- 
tising vocal-exercises. In a basement kitchen near 
by some one else's fat cook was making a great to-do 
with dishes and running water in the sink. 

The heat and humidity were intense. 

Inside the room Pauline's fan uttered soft little 
murmurs as it displaced the air with its gentle back- 
tod-forthing. It was of a black gauze-like stuff, as 
was her dress, in which she looked almost super- 
naturally fair and frail. 

"I wonder if it is as hot in Paris as it is here?" 
she sighed, speculating idly, a propos of nothing. 

Judge Ellinwood's shoulders lifted ever so 
slightly. 

"Paris isn't the coolest place on earth in summer. 
And just at present there are conditions other than 
atmospheric that would tend to make it hectic." 
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^Tou mean ^the German idea' that Alicita has on 
the brain?" 

The judge nodded. 

"I don't see why the assasanation of the yoimg 
Austrian Archduke and his wife diould make people 
think there may be war. What have they to do 
with France and Russia? Don't you think it will 
all blow over? I expect it is one of those war- 
scares nations sometimes arrange for purposes of 
their own, to send stocks up or down. They do 
that sometimes, don't they? I am sure it will blow 
over. I wouldn't say so to Ferdinand for the world, 
but I think Alicita is a little strange on the subject. 
So do the Hulls. Grace and Grissie told me the 
last time I saw them that it is quite awful the way- 
she has succeeded in influencing Tom since their 
marriage. I suppose it came about by his trying to 
pacify her in the first place. Then really adopting 
her queer notions himself. And what's more and 
worse, they say whenever any one brings up the 
subject now 'Daddy' Hull looks as solemn as an 
owl. As if even he thought there were something 
in it. Alicita ..." 

The door-bell resounding through the silent house 
put a quietus on tJie two in the library. A moment 
later Judge Ellinwood started to his feet: 

"Speak of the angels . . ." 

For Alicita herself was heard saying to the maid- 
eervant: 

"In the library? I'll go right m." 

And there she was in the archway before one 
could recover from the first shock of surprise. 

AUcita took Pauline in with the swift, darting 
accuracy of a king-fisher in flight swooping for his 
prey. 

"My stars, how much she cares! If a girl goes 
that white at sight of a man's sister, what colour 
would she turn at sight of the man? Curious, but 
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Ferd's little old sketch with 'I wander if this looks 
like Pauline Preston' reaUy looks more like Pauline 
Preston at this minute than Pauline Preston looks 
like herself/' 

Meanwhile: 

"But Alicita!" Pauline was stammering breath- 
lessly. 

"Yes, of course. You thought I was safe and 
sound on the other side. Well, so I was, until eight 
days ago and so I hope to be ei^t days from this. 
Tom couldn't possibly spare the time, but I couldn't 
possibly not spare it, when it was a question of Ferd 
getting married without me." 

Judge EUinwood laughed. 

"But you got married without him/* 

"That's different.'' 

"How so?" 

"Oh, Tom says he took me by storm. A quick 
sortie. He says he knows if he had waited a second 
beyond the psychological moment he never could 
have 'put it over.' " 

"You mean you were taken by surprise? Youf'^ 

Alicita's face was a study. 

"You may not believe me, but I never dreamed 
of such a thing. I thought Tom was simply in- 
tensely interested in the situation. The tremendous 
'Day' the Germans are waiting for. . . ! ('May 
the Lord look sideways at them,' as our old Bridget 
used to say.) I couldn't conceive of any one giving 
a second thought to anything but that now." 

Again the judge laughed. 

"That is 'one on you,' Miss ... I should say 
Mrs. Alicita. For once in your life I gather you had 
to be told. You didn't find out for yourself." 

"That's what Tom says. But I don't mind, for 
what he told me isn't a circumstance to what I've 
told him. You laughed at me for having hallucina- 
tions . • . ah, I wish you had been with me in Ger- 
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many when I pret^ided I was Peter Mueller's secret 
agent carrying his papers to the Imperial German 
Government. It gave me magnificent entree, but 
Tom doesn't like to think of what he calls 'the close 
cair I had on more than one occasion/' 

"YouVe been in actual physical danger?" Pauline 
whispered. 

*ln and out . . • in and out, for quite ever-so- 
long. At first Tom wouldn't believe. But even ho 
has had to admit that it is true . • . that the Ger- 
mans have been waiting their chance to poimce, for 
I brought away proof in black and white. Up to 
quite lately he has laughed good-naturedly at my 
obsession and, considering how he felt, I think it was 
especially nice of him to want to annex me, don't 
you? For from his point of view I must have looked 
a lunatic. I can't, of course, tell you what evidence 
IVe collected, but I can tell you this, that it comes 
from high up. It makes me recall ihe Bible warn- 
ing— 

" 'Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
€tand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against rulers of the daiicness of this world, against spir- 
itual wickedness in high places.' " 

Pauline shuddered. 

"If it weren't for your wonderful clothes, Alicita, 
you'd look like a prophetess of old uttering in^ired 
warnings to a froward generation." 

"The clothes are Tom's. That is, he insists on 
them. I don't mind so long as he is pleased. He 
was brought up that way. He doesn't know any 
better, poor dear. But to go back to what I was 
saying. Tom brought all the influence of Hull, 
Haviland and Company to bear on the British pow- 
ers that be. But, to quote Ferd, the powa*s that 
B are mighty seldom the powers that C. Like sev- 
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eral hundred others who have been trsdng to rouse 
the public to what it is up against we've accom- 
plished practically nothing. People won't see. 
You can't wake them up. It's as if the whole world 
... all of it except Germany . . . were under a 
spell . . . magicked into believing everything's all 
right and nothing can happen. They've gone to per- 
formances of 'An Englishman's Home' and come 
away shaking their heads over the absurdity of be- 
lieving such a situation possible. I tell you it's 
enough to set one crazy when all the while you see 
it coming nearer and nearer and nearer . . . slow 
but sure, like the crash of doom." 

Judge Ellinwood was faintly amused by her in- 
tensity even while he was momentarily moved by it. 

"When I think of all the years I've slaved over 
those infernal Meyer papers, to say nothing of the 
Mueller ones," she continued passionately, "when I 
think of all I've gone through and am willing still 
to go through if it will only bring people to their 
senses, I can faintly understand . . . well, you'd 
think me irreverent if I said what. I have put the 
best that's in me into this thing . . . I've fought 
and bled and . . . almost . . . died to 'get it over.' 
No use! Why, even you two, this minute, haven't 
any real faith in me. I know you're saying to your- 
selves: Toor thing! She ought to go to an alien- 
istw' But I'm not insane and time will prove it if 
I can't." 

Pauline shivered. 

"Wouldn't it be better, as long as you can't 
change things, just to try to shift them off your 
mind? It seems so useless to agonise over what you 
are powerless to alter. And as for all those years 
of work going for nothing. ... If you hadn't gone 
to Germany perhaps you and Tom would never have 
come together. You might never have understood. 
When you're talking of people being blind, my dear, 
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don't forget that you yourself haven't been what 
might be called overly keen-visioned in a certain 
quarter." 

"True for you," Alicita admitted. ''That's what 
I told Tom and it's so, I suppose. Curious, isn't 
it, how often we think we're preparing oiu^selves for 
one purpose and in the end find out we've done it for 
quite another! I really was rather chesty over the 
wonderful things I expected to accomplish, and the 
wonderful thing I actually accomplished is so dif- 
ferent from what I expected. I suppose if it hadn't 
been for my going over there and failing so utterly 
to 'pull off' what I'd started out to do, I'd never have 
understood Tom and learned how true-blue he is. 
He likes to tease me about it. He says: 

"'Alice had a pet career, 

To be right "in the know.** 
And everjrwhere that Alice went 

That car-reer had to go. 
She followed it abroad one year 

But Tommy whispered, "Stow it" ! 
Which changed Alice's pet career 

So now you wouldn't know it.' " 

Laughing indulgently at the nonsense Judge El- 
linwood rose and quietly left the room. 

"Aren't you glad," Pauline took up the subject 
nearest her heart at once, "aren't you glad Ferdi- 
nand is going in for Art?" 

Alicita did not answer instantly. Her hesitation 
had a rasping effect on nerves still suffering from 
overstrain and shock. 

"Evidently you're not!" Pauline interpreted. 

"I don't say that. But there is one thing I think 
you ought to know and be prepared for. Yoiu* plan 
to settle in Paris may be upset. I don't believe, 
unless conditions change, that you'd find Paris con- 
ducive to art-inspiration just now. It's too imcer- 
tain what is before it." 
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"Please don't say that to Ferdinand, Alicita. I 
don't want to have hun disturbed. He's so busy 
and harassed trying to settle up things here. He 
has any amount of respect for your judgment and 
... if it's not Paris it can easily be somewhere else. 
I don't care particularly about the place so long as 
he sticks to his purpose." 

"In plain English," said Alicita bluntly, "you 
want to warn me: 'Hands off!' 'No meddling!' 
Very well. I'll be as silent as a fish before Ferdi- 
nand. But I suppose you won't mind my saying to 
you tiiat I wish he could defer this change for a 
while. Just until we all know a little better where 
we stand." 

"You are so mysterious and alarming, Alicita! I 
wish you wouldn't!" 

"If there diould be war don't you think Art would 
seem a little supererogatory?" 

Pauline laughed. 

"I don't know what supererogatory is. But if you 
say so, I suppose you're right. All the same, I hope 
you won't express your mind to Ferdinand." 

"What are you afraid of?" 

"I didn't say I was afraid of anything." 

"But I know you are and . . . you know you are.'* 

"Well, then, assuming that I am. For the first 
time in his life Ferdinand is having a chance to prove 
the metal he's made of. It seems to me a good deal 
depends on his . . . proving it." 

"And the tiling you are afraid of is that the metal 
may not be fine enough?" 

"I want him to be himself. Not a pale composite 
of all of the rest of us. If Ferdinand should change 
his mind now, I'd feel there was nothing in him to 
pin to. . . . Unstable as water . . ." 

Her voice broke piteously over the admission. 
But to Alicita her words were like the touch of a 
spur that set her off au galop. 
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"Ferd may be like water, but he has excelled and 
you know it. And I don't mean in his profession 
alone, but in his soul. Water may be unstable, but 
it seeks its level and that is generally pretty hi^ 
up. Ferd is 'on the job' seeking his level. He'll 
find it providing tiie rest of us, yes, even you (espe- 
cially you) understand him and don't put obstacles 
in his way. He'll find his Source and when he does 
. . . well, I only hope it will be our luck, yours and 
mine, to clamber to where he can give us a hand up, 
for we'd never be able to reach him otherwise." 

Stopping to catch breath Alicita suddenly came 
to herself. Her ears resounded to the roaring tor- 
rent of her own tirade. Her eyes smarted with un- 
shed tears. She trembled from heiui to foot. Pau- 
line's face opposite was a mute reproach and yet she 
could not stop until she had said all she had to say. 

"The night Ferd thought he had lost you, he 
found himself. Water may be unstable, but it has 
a terrific power when it once gets started. / could 
go drudging on for years and in point of progress 
not cover half nor quarter the distance his impetus 
would have carried him over in one prodigious 
stride. You may think you love Ferd, but if you 
don't understand that his flexibility isn't vacilla- 
tion . . . that his flexibility is as the temper of fine 
steel, you've quite missed the point of him. If you 
dread flexibility go and adore the pyramids. They're 
stable enough, God knows. Or James-Barnes! He's 
so stable he . . . reeks oiitV 

In the midst of their agitation they both laughed. 

"If in the past Ferd has done wrong it's because 
his spiritual habit isn't cut after our social model. 
He wears his 'armour of God' with a difference. His 
faith, his hope, his charity, are I suppose the most 
wonderful things the good Lord in his mercy will 
have suffered me to come in contact with in this 
world of woe. They're without limit. They're im- 
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perishable. If he die as old as Methuselah they'll 
still be flourishing like the green bay-tree. He can 
hand them back to his Creator intact. I tell yoU 
that's something to be able to say, and I believt 
God will be the last to condemn his fluctuations be- 
cause, when all is said and done, they are what prove 
him to be eternally reaching up and out after beauty 
and goodness. . . . 

"I suppose I've made you my enemy for ever. 
But if I have made you less of an one to the faults 
of Ferd's qualities, why, I don't know that I care.'* 

Before Pauline could have replied even if she had 
been able to find words, Alicita was gone. 

How long she sat there alone trying to readjust 
herself to a world turned upside down in an hour, 
Pauline never knew. But at last there was a step 
upon the threshold and she looked up to see Ferdi- 
nand standing before her. A changed Ferdinand. 

"What is the matter? Oh, what is the matter?" 

"Alicita was right. There is war. Germany haa 
invaded Belgium ... is marching into France." 

"But they will stop her! They must stop h^I" 

"Unprepared! And Germany has been getting 
ready for forty years, Alicita says." 

"But is there no help? Russia? England?" 

"Russia has mobilised. England will send an ex- 
peditionary force." 

"Then don't you see, dear, it's not so bad after 
all. Russia will stand by IVance. Great Britain, 
too." 

"But the end. No one knows what the end will 
be. All I know is I'll have to break my word to you. 
And I said nothing should make me break it." 

The look on his face was strange to her. Sammy 
Bristow would have recognised it. 

"Of course I understand," she tried to reassure 
him, "you can't go abroad now . . ." 
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"I must go abroad now. Where war is are 
wounded, suffering men. If my hand can help it 
belongs to them." 

He waited. She could see he waited for her to 
stand firmly, inflexibly by her guns and punish him 
for his instability. Also she could see he did not 
waver nor capitulate. 

She rose, softly laid her arms about his neck, 
drawing his head down until her cheek pressed his. 

''Ferdinand, you are not breaking your word!" 
^e panted breathlessly. 

With unsteady hands he unclasped her clinging 
fingers. 

"I must." 

"No, no! I mean, you are not breaking your 
word. You are keeping your word, keeping your 
word to the best that is in you, letting nothing, not 
even love, swerve you from the right as you see it. 
In . . . flexible Ferdinand!" 

His chin with the "lucky cleff" in it, quivered for 
a. moment before burying itself in the masses of her 
bronze hair, as he gathered her to him with a quick^ 
exultant cry. 



THE END 
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engagement, drives one man to suicide, causes the murder 
of another, leads another to lose his fortune, and in the end 
marries a stupid and unpromising suitor, leaving the really 
worthy one to marry her sister. 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS' STORIES 

May bt had wheravar books aro sold. Ask for Grossat & Dunlap's list 

MOTHER. Dlusfcrated by F. C. Yohn. 

This book has a fairynsitory touch, |oounterbalanoed hf 
the sturdy reality of struggle, sacrifioe, and resulting peaot 
and power of a mother's experiences. 

SATURDAYS CHILD. 
Frontispiece by F. GraJbazn'Cootes. 

Out on the Pacific coast a normal girl, obscure and lovely, 
makes^ a quest for happiness. She passes through three 
stages — poverty, wealth and service — and worios out a 
creditable salvation. 

THE RICH MRS. BURQOYNE. 
Illustrated by Lucius H. Hitchcock. 

The story [of a sensible woman who'^keeps within hsa 
means, refuses to be swamped by social engagements, lives 
a normal human life of varied interests, and has her own 
romance* 

THE STORY OF JUUATAGE. 

Frontispiece by Allan Gilbert. 

How Julia Page, reared in rather unpromising surround* 
&igs, lifted herself through sheer determination to a highar 
plane of life. 

THE HEART OF RACHAEL. 
Itontispiece by Charles E. Chambers. 

Rachael is called upon to solve many problems, and fai 
working out these, there is shown the beauty and strength 
of soul of one of fiction's most appealing characters. 
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SEWELL FORD'S STORIES 
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SHORTY McCABE. lUustrated by Fiands Vaux Wilson. 

A very hu norous story. The hero, an indQ)endent and vigoroai 
thinker, sees life, and tells about it in a very nnoonventional ^vay* 
SIDE-STEPPING WITH SHORTY. 
lUustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

Twenty skits, presenting people with their foibles. Sympathy 
' ^th human nature and an abounding sense of humor are the requi- 
sites for "side-stepping with Shorty.'* 
SHORTY McCABE ON THE JOB. 
Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

Shorty McCabe reappears with his figures of speech revamped 
right up to the minute. He aids in the right distribution of a 
''conssience fund/' and gives joy to all conoerned. 
SHORTY McCABE'S ODD NUMBERS, 
Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

These further chromcles of Shorty McCabe tell of his studio for 
physical cultiu-e, and of his experiences both on the East side and at 
swell yachting parties. 
TORCHY. Illus, by Geo. Biehm and Jas. Montgomery Flagg. 

A red-headed office boy, overflowing with wit and wisdom pe- 
culiar to the youths reared on the sidewalks of New York, tells the 
story of his experiences. 
TRYING OUT TORCHY. Illustrated by F. Foster Uncohi. 

Torchy is just as deliriously funny in these stories as he was In 
the previous book. 
ON WITH TORCHY. Illustrated by F. Foster Lincdn. 

Torchy falls desperately in love with "the only girl that ever 
was," but that young society woman's aunt tries to keep the young 
people apart, which brings about many hilariously funny situations 
TORCHY, PRIVATE SEC. Illustrated by F. Foster Lincoln. 

Torchy rises from the position of office boy to that of secretary 
for the Corrugated Iron Company. The story is full of humor and 
Infectious American slang. 
W ILT THOU TORCHY. lUus. by F. Snapp and A. W. Brown. 

Torchy goes on a treasure search exi)edition to the Florida West 
Coast, in company with a group of friends of Ihe Corrugated Trust 
and with his friend's aunt, on which trip Torchy wins the aunt's 
permission to place an engagement ring on Vee's finger. 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD^S 

STORIES OF ADVENTURE 

KAZAN 

The tale of a " qaaiter-strain wolf and three-quarters husky'* 
torn between the call of the human and his wild mate. 
BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 

The story of the son of the blind Grey Wolf and the gallant 
part he played in the lives of a man and a woman. 
THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM 

The story of the King of Beaver Island, a Mormon colony, 
and his battle with Captain Plum. 
THE DANGER TRAIL 

A tale of snow, of love, of Indian vengeance, and a mystery 
of the North. 
THE HUNTED WOMAN 

A tale of the ''end of the line,'* and of a great fight in the 
•'valley of gold" for a woman. 
THE FLOWER OF THE NORTH 

The story of Fort o* God, where the wild flavor of the wilder- 
ness is blended witii the courtly atmosphere of France. 

THE GRIZZLY KING 

The story of Thor, the big grizzly who lived in a valley where 
man had never come. 
ISOBEL 

A love story of the Far North. 
THE WOLF HUNTERS 

A thrilling tale of adventure in the Canadian wilderness, 
THE GOLD HUNTERS 

The story of adventure in the Hudson Bay wilds. 

THE COURAGE OF MARGE O'DOOME 

Filled with exciting incidents in the land of strong men and 
women. 

BACK TO GOD'S COUNTRY 

A thrilling story of the Far North. The great Photoplay was 
made from this book. 
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RALPH CONNOR'S STORIES 

OF THE NORTHWEST 

THE SKY PILOT IN NO MAN'S LAND 

The clean-hearted, strong-limbed man of the West leaves 
his hills and fcvests to fight the battle for freedom in ihB 
old world. 
BLACK ROCK 

A story of strong men in the mountains of the West. 
THE SKY PILOT 

A story of cowboy life, abounding in the freshest humor, 
the truest tenderness and the finest courage. 
THE PROSPECTOR 

A tale of the foothills and of the man who came to them 
to lend a hand to the lonely men and women who needed a 
protector. 

THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY 

This narrative brings us into contact with elemental and 
volcanic human nature and with a hero whose power breathes 
from every word. 

GLENGARRY SCHOOL DAYS 

In this rough country of Glengarry, Ralph Conn(»r has 
found human nature in the rough. 
THE DOCTOR 

The story of a '* preacher-doctor'' whom big men and 
reckless men loved for his unselfish life among them. 
THE FOREIGNER 

A tale of the Saskatchewan and of a *' foreigner " who 
made a brave and winning fight for manhood and love. 
CORPORAL CAMERON 

This splendid type of the upright, out-of-door man about 
which Ralph Connor builds all his stories, appears again in 
this book. ^ ____^ 
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THE NOVELS OF 
GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
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THE BEST MAN 

Through a strange series of adventures a young man finds ^ 
hunself propelled up the aisle of a churdi and married to a 
strange girl. 

A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

On her way West the heroine steps off by mistake at a lonely 
watertank into a maze o . thrilling events. 

THE ENCHANTED bARN 

Every member of the family will enjoy this spirited chronicle 
of a young girl's resourcefulness and pluck, and the secret of 
the "enchanted** bam. 

THE WITNESS 

The fascinating storv of the enormous change an incident 
wrought in a man's liie. 

MARCIA SCHUYLER 

A picture of ideal girlhood set in the dme of full skirts and 
poke bonnets. 

LO. MICHAEL! 

A story of unfailing appeal to all who love and understand boys. 

THE MAN OF THE DESERT 

An intensely moving love story of a man of the desert and a 
girl of the East pictured against the background of the Far West 

PHOEBE DEANE 

A tense and charming love story, told with a grace and a fer- 
vor with which only Mrs. Lutx could tell it. ' 

. DAWN OF THE MORNING i 

A romance of the last century with all of its old-fasluoned 
charm. A companion volume to "Marcia Schuyler'* and 
••Phoebe Deane.** 
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STORIES OF RARE CHARM BY 

GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
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MICHAEL O'HALLORAN, lUustrated by Frances Rogers. 

Michael is a quick-witted little Irish newsboy, living in Northera 
Indiana. He adopts a deserted little girl, a cripple. He also a» 
•nines the responsibility of leading the entira rural community ug* 
fiard and onward, . 
j I«ADDIE. lUustrated by Herman Pfeifer. 

This is a bright, cheery tale with the scenes laid in Indiana. ThA 
story is told by Little Sister, the youngest member of a large family* 
, but it is concerned not so much with childish doings as with the love 
' affairs of older members of the family. Chief among them is that 
of Laddie and the Princess, an English girl who has come to live in 
the neighborhood and about whose family there hangs a mystery. 
THE HARVESTER. Illustrated by W. L. Jacobs. 

"The Harvester," is a man of the woods and fields, and if tht 
book had nothing in it but the splendid figure of this man it wouki 
be notable. But when the Girl comes to his '* Medicine Woods," 
there begins a romance of the rarest idyllic quality. 
FRECKLES . Illustrated. 

Freckles is a nameless waif when the tale opens, but the way in 
which he takes hold of life ; the nature friendships he forms in the 
great Limberlost Swamp ; the manner in which everyone who meets 
him succumbs to the charm of his engaging personahty ; and his 
love-story with '* The Angel " are full of real sentiment, 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. lUustrated. 

The story of a girl of the Michigan woods ; & buoyant, loveable 
v,/pe of the self-reliant American. Her philosophy is one of love and 
kindness towards all things ; her hope is never dimmed. And by 
' the sheer beauty of her aoul, and the purity of her vision, she wins from 
barren and unpromising surroundings those rewards of high courage, 
AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. lUustrations hi colors. 

The scene of this charming love story is laid in Central Lidiana 
The story is one of devoted friendship, and tender self4acrificing 
love. The novel ia brimful of the most beautiful word painting of 
nature, and its pathos and tender sentiment will endear it to alL 
THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL. Profusely illustrated. 

A love idea^ <4 the Cardinal bird and his mate, told with delicacy 
and huro^^ ^ _ 
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